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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
By Lieut. Compr. Roy C, Smiru, Jr, U.S. N. 


ITH this issue of the Procgeepinecs, the United States 
Naval Institute celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. It 
seems, therefore, appropriate at this time briefly to review 

the history of the Institute. 

In the fall of 1873, a number of prominent officers of the Navy 
met at the Naval Academy to consider the organization of an as- 
sociation for the advancement and dissemination of scientific and 
professional knowledge throughout the Navy. “That our Navy 
should have a professional forum, similar to the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution (British) was generally rec- 
ognized,” It seems probable that this idea, from which the 
Institute has grown, sprang from the brain of Commodore Fox- 
hall A. Parker, and that he must have had the cordial endorse- 
ment of the then Superintendent of the Naval Academy, Rear 
Admiral John L. Worden. He also had the enthusiastic co- 
operation of such members of the Academic staff as Commander 
Edward Terry, U. S. N., later Commandant of Midshipmen, Chief 
Engineer C, H. Baker, U. S. N., Captain McLane Tilton, U. S. 
M. C., Medical Director Philip Lansdale, Pay Inspector James D. 
Murray, Lieut. Commanders P. F. Harrington, J. E. Craig, Com- 
mander S. Dana Green, Lt. Commanders C. F. Goodrich, P. H. 
Cooper, and C. J. Train, 

The activities of these officers resulted in a meeting on Thurs- 
day, October 9, 1873, at which Rear Admiral Worden presided. 
The objects of the association were stated, the name, United 


[CopyricHt: U. S. Navar Institute, ANNAPOLIS, Mp.] 
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States Naval Institute, was adopted, and the organization launched 
on its career of service to the Navy and to the Nation. At this 
meeting Commodore Foxhall A. Parker read a paper on the Battle 
of Lepanto. This was the first paper read before the Institute. 
It was not published in the PRocEEDINGs, however, but appears to 
have been published elsewhere. 

The new Institute at once secured the cordial approval and sup- 
port of officers in Washington, such as the Admiral of the Navy, 
David D. Porter, Commodores Daniel Ammen, C. R. P. Rodgers, 
and Commander J. C. Howell. In the early affairs of the Institute, 
as was to have been expected, Captain, later Rear Admiral, 
Stephen B. Luce, was ever to the front. In December, 1873, 
thirty-six names appeared on the rolls, and of those the following 
three survive: Rear Admirals P. F. Harrington, C. F. Goodrich, 
and J. E. Craig. By the end of the first year, the membership 
had grown to sixty-nine, and of those three additional survive, 
namely: Rear Admirals F, J. Higginson and W. H. Brownson, 
and Professor N. M. Terry. These officers may well be re- 
garded by us, their successors in the Institute, as our “Elder 
Statesmen.” 

When first organized, the Institute held monthly meetings at 
which papers were read. The first number of the PRocEEpDINGs 
was issued in 1874 and contained a paper read by Captain S. B. 
Luce, U. S. N., at the meeting held November 13, 1873, entitled 
“The Manning of our Merchant Marine.” From that date the 
PRocEEDINGS have continued to be published; at first quarterly, 
then bi-monthly, and now monthly. 

The Constitution at first adopted provided for a Patron, who was 
the Secretary of the Navy, at that date the Honorable George M. 
Robeson ; a President, the Admiral of the Navy ex-officio; a Vice- 
president; a Council of Regents consisting of the chiefs of the 
Bureaus of the Navy Department and the Commandants of shore 
stations; an Executive Committee corresponding to the Present 
Board of Control; a Recorder and Treasurer; a Secretary; and a 
Committee on Printing and Publication of Papers. Many of 
these offices have been discontinued, notably those of Patron and 
the Council of Regents. The Executive Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Printing and Publication of Papers appear to have con- 
solidated into the present Board of Control; and the other offices 
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consolidated into the office of Secretary and Treasurer, to aid 
whom a new office, that of Assistant Editor, has recently been 
established. 

For the first year, the office of President was held ex-officio by 
the Admiral of the Navy, David D. Porter. His locum tenens at 
the Naval Academy, which has ever been the seat of the Institute, 
was Rear Admiral John L. Worden, then Superintendent. The 
next year, in 1874, Admiral Worden succeeded to the office of 
President, which then ceased to be an ex-officio office. The first 
Vice-president was Rear Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers. The first 
Recorder and Treasurer was Chief Engineer Charles H. Baker, 
U. S. N., and the first Secretary, Professor James Russell Soley, 
ion. A. 

_ At the outset it was planned that the Institute would have 
branches at all shore stations, and also on all sea stations, home 
and foreign. Hence, a President at Washington was the proper 
thing. During the course of the first fifteen years of the life of 
the Institute, the branches elsewhere than Annapolis appear to 
have dissolved, the New York and Washington branches outlast- 
ing the others. The work was accordingly concentrated at the 
Naval Academy, where it had been started, and more attention 
was given to the publication of papers in the PRocEEpINGs than 
to having them read before a meeting. Meetings, nevertheless, 
continued to be held regularly until about 1895 or 1896, and at 
intervals thereafter at which papers were read prior to publication. 
Since that time, only rarely have papers been read, but of course 
the annual business meetings have always continued to be held. 
As a recognition, perhaps, of the vital part the Naval Academy 
has played in the life and growth of the Naval Institute, the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy has almost always served 
either as its President or Vice-president. 

The membership of the Naval Institute, as first recorded, in 
December, 1873, consisted of thirty-six officers. At present it 
consists of 143 life members, 4008 regular members, who are or 
were at the time of joining, officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Civil Officers attached to the naval service, and 497 associate 
members, officers of foreign services, the Army, the Coast Guard, 
the Naval Reserve Force, and civilians interested in naval affairs; 
and four honorary members, the President, the Secretary and 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and President-Emeritgs 
Charles W, Eliot, of Harvard University. This total member 
ship of 4652 shows the healthy growth of the Institute —<— 
founding with thirty-six members in 1873. 

The magazine, the ProceEepiNnGs, has been published r 
since 1874, and has always held high rank among the professional 
magazines of the world. It is sent, either by subscription ore 
change, to nearly all countries, and in particular to all boastin 
of navies. As a side line to the publication of the PRoceEpr 
and in conformity with the object of the society, the cise 
tion of scientific and professional knowledge throughout the 
the Institute in 1898 took up the publication of books on naval 
and allied subjects, the first being The Log of the Gloucester and 
Fullam’s Instructions for Infantry and Artillery, published in 
1899. These books are largely those used as text books at the 
Naval Academy or as reference or drill books in the navy at 
large. The list is now extensive, and embraces well known works 
on Navigation, Seamanship, Marine Engineering, Ordnance and 
Gunnery, Electricity, Radio Engineering, and other professional 
subjects. 

In considering any history of the Institute, one may well be 
struck by the caliber of the officers who founded and who carried 
on its work. The founders have been mentioned. Prominent 
among those who have carried on the work thereafter are Rear 
Admirals Sampson, Jenkins, John Rodgers, C. R. P. Rodgers, 
Edward Simpson, H. C. Taylor, Richard Wainwright, Caspar 
F. Goodrich, and others who served as President. Rear Admiral 
Goodrich has ever had a great interest in and influence over the 
affairs of the Institute, as have had Admirals Fiske, Sims, 
Knight, and others. The Prize Essays, established in 1879, have 
brought out a wealth of valuable material and useful precept, and 
their authors, among them most frequent, Luce, Mahan, Goodrich, 
Schroeder, Richard Wainwright, Fiske, Niblack, W. L. Rodgers, 
Alger and many others, include a galaxy of leadership, and of 
authority in their profession, such as few other comparable 
magazines can boast. 

Many able officers have served as secretary. Among these may 
be noted Professors Hendrickson and Charles E. Munroe, Rear 
Admirals Sampson, Wainwright, H. S. Knapp, Eberle, and Jack- 
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Carrain J. L. Worven, U. S. Navy 
(From an oil portrait by A. Gliemann, in Academic Board Room, U. S. 
Naval Academy) 


Superintendent of Naval Academy at the time of the founding of the 
Naval Institute, 1873. Second President of Naval Institute (1874) 
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son, Captains Beach and Ralph Earle. Longest in point of service 
was the late Professor P. R. Alger, who filled the post from 
‘1903-12. Here, as everywhere else this astonishing man Ig. 
bored, he left behind him a tradition of unsurpassable service. 
Nor would any history be complete without mention of Mr, 
James W. Conroy, clerk and trustee for the Institute for 
nearly forty years. A new Secretary, Beach, once spoke of him 
as “the ever faithful Conroy,” and of his value to the incoming 
Secretary. His death last May has left a deep void which will be 
a long time filling. In writing such a history as this his help would 
have been invaluable. He alone knew hundreds of interesting 
details that, without him, alas, will probably never be brought out. 

But leaving the men who have made the Institute, let us con- 
sider for a moment the work that they have done, and what yet 
remains for us, their successors, to accomplish. 

In these days, it is the rule always to set a mission when starting 
out to do anything. It would not appear that any definite mission 
was, in this case, set as such. It was, however, very well under- 
stood what the Institute was for, which amounted to the same 
thing. The lack of: a definitely worded mission was probably a 
good thing, as it has permitted the papers published from time to 
time to treat of the various pressing subjects as they arose. There 
was always an object, mission, if you will, but always it has been 
so broad, that papers on almost any subject, scientific, professional, 
or historical, if well presented, would find room within the pages 
of the PRocEEDINGS. 

It is of the greatest interest to look back on the files of these 
PROCEEDINGS. From the very beginning we find plainly evident a 
forward looking view. Always writers are looking ahead, seeking 
new methods, new ships, new guns, new ideas for the manning, 
the supply, the development of the Navy. It is scarcely too much 
to say that every advance made by us in any branch of naval 
science has first been threshed out in the pages of the PROCEFDINGS. 
We can follow the development of the battleship from the post- 
civil war type of glorified monitor to the present Colorado. We 
can follow the arguments for and against the all big gun battle- 
ship, and how strangely they fall on our ears now! We can follow 
the introduction of oil as fuel, the introduction of turbines, and 
finally of the electric drive. We can follow improvements in fire 
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control, in spotting, in gun laying, from the first stirrings of dis- 
satisfaction with then existing procedure up to the present director 
methods of gun laying, with aerial observation of fall of shot. 
It is scarce too much to say that, with the possible exception of 
the War College at Newport, no other source has so greatly fur- 
thered the material development and professional advancement of 
the Navy as has the Naval Institute. Nor should we entirely lay 
stress on material advancement. Articles of historical and scien- 
tific note are scattered all through the files. The mental and 
professional needs of the personnel have been served fully as 
well as has the material development of the Navy. Indeed, to 
anyone interested in the development of our own Navy, or that of 
foreign navies as well, the PROCEEDINGS may well be regarded as 
indispensable. One need hardly go outside them for data on this 
subject. Surely the founders must hold that the Institute has more 
than justified itself. Surely we may hold that every officer in the 
Navy should be a member; that every midshipman should join 
upon graduation. Professor Alger’s advice to graduates was, 
always to take up a specialty; and he advised them further that in 
no other way could they keep in touch with their profession save 
by careful study of the progress marked out in the PROCEEDINGS. 

The continued value to the service and to the country of the 
Institute is largely bound up with the question of censorship, or 
departmental muzzling. This is a most delicate subject to tackle, 
but one that must be faced squarely and honestly. In the words 
of Flammarion, “Free and loyal discussion is necessary to con- 
quer the Truth,” and Voltaire (was it not?) “I wholly disagree 
with what you say, and shall defend to the death your right to 
say it.” We also must uphold this principle. Fortunately we are 
removed from the days when a distinguished officer of the Navy 
was forbidden to print in the ProcEepINGs an article, every state- 
ment of which was derived from the Secretary’s annual reports 
and other documents already published to the world at large ; those 
same days when another distinguished officer was forbidden “even 
to say that two and two make four.” 

‘Relations today with the Department are most cordial and 
sympathetic but the future is as a curtain through which we can- 
not see; and in this connection, part of a letter from Admiral 
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Goodrich may well be quoted and preserved as a guide to oy 
successors. 


; . we should all clamor for the desirability of an officer’s speaking 
out at will. For myself, both as President of the Institute (and therefore 
officially) and at other times, I have verbally and in writing urged various 
Secretaries of the Navy to remove all restriction on the Institute publica 
tions, averring that no officer would abuse the privilege by printing any. 
thing confidential in nature. “Encourage all, especially the youngsters, to 
blow off their steam,” I would say. “If any individual should be guilty 
of personal attacks or of improper language and motive, punish him for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, or whatever the offense 
may be. But eliminate all censorship, and don’t shut up the open discussion 
of service and naval policy topics.” And I added, “Doubtless much of this 
material will be useful only in letting a chap unburden his mind, but 
occasionally the Department will get a suggestion of importance which 
would never reach it through routine channels.” 


Admiral Goodrich’s view is one that we cannot but subscribe to, 
all of us, and the Institute should ever tactfully and gracefully 
work to that end. Within recent memory times have arisen, and 
they may arise again, when we shall have to fight for this principle. 
Then, like Admiral Sir John Fisher, we can’t be silent, and we must 
not lie. 

The Naval Institute of the past has lived up to this principle. 
It has faced its problems squarely and honestly. That in the fu 
ture it shall do no less we may confidently assume. And there are 
problems yet to face. Those confronting the Navy of today are 
fully as great as, if not greater, than those of the past. Where 
the past was concerned first with preventing dry rot from attack- 
ing the Officer Corps, then with the up-building of the fleet, today 
we are concerned with the maintenance of the fleet as settled by 
international agreement, with the utilization and training of this 
fleet, and with the education and training of its officers and men. 
These problems are tremendous. In view of the increasing im- 
portance of the external relations of the Nation, which the Navy 
serves, they cannot but be considered fully as vital as were the 
earlier ones of growth and development. As in the past, so in the 
future. Toward the solution of these problems the Naval Insti- 
tute, with all the intelligence it can command, must ever strive. 
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ATHLETICS, BENEFICIAL AND OTHERWISE 
By Rear Apmirat A. P. Nisrack, U. S. Navy 


N CONJUNCTION with the Army, the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association, U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, Boy 

Scouts of America, Y. M. C. A., and the American Physical 
Education Association, the Navy has just joined the recently- 
organized National Amateur Athletic Federation of America. 
Many other organizations will undoubtedly join later. It is by far 
the largest federation of athletic bodies yet brought together and 
will unquestionably do much for the betterment of athletics not 
only in this country but in other countries by example and precept. 
Its object is to aid the organizations of which it is composed in 
their efforts to improve and place wholesome physical activities 
within the reach of all; to improve athletic methods and to educate 
the public in general as to the value of physical training ; to adopt, 
formulate and publish the principles, standards and rules govern- 
ing games and events ; to encourage all forms of amateur athletics 
and pastimes and to stimulate local, sectional, and national cham- 
pionships; and, finally, to foster interest in the International 
Olympic Games, encouraging the participation of representatives 
of the United States in these events. Unquestionably this is a long 
step forward and good only can come of it, but it is well to make 
sure that only good can come of it. 

Not all physical exercise is necessarily beneficial. The vice 
of the Turn Verein system has been the development of “stunt” 
performances for show purposes, tending to develop participants 
exactly where not needed. The fault of the Swedish system, as 
excellent as it is, has been that those who have not needed elemen- 
tary exercises have had to take them along with those who did, and 
it has thus been too irksome in the beginning. This may, however, 
easily be corrected, as will be shown. The fault of all athletics 
and competitions in general is that those who participate do not 
really need the exercise for their health, and it is the people on 
the bleachers watching athletic exercise who really do. 


[Copyricnt: U. S. Navat Institute, ANNAPOLIS, Mp.] 
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With this problem of getting the onlookers to participate js 
also the bigger problem of not permitting injury to result from 
injudicious exercise. The large investments of money in athletic 
and gymnasium outfits in schools, colleges and other institutions 
represent an outlay of money for which there is absolutely no 
adequate return, simply because those who need the gymnastic 
apparatus most do not get it, do not know how to use it, and ate 
as apt to injure themselves in using it as to get benefit from it 
unless carefully and intelligently supervised. A parent who sends 
a son or a daughter to a school where there is a gymnasium and 
physical training should at least be assured that no harm will be 
done as well as be made to feel that positive good will result, 

I speak advisedly when I say that the U. S. Naval Academy 
has the best system of physical training of any institution in the 
world and that, in certain respects, it is capable of still further 
improvement. As it is more or less “fool-proof” in its benefits 
physically, and, as very few of the older officers in the Navy are 
familiar with the present Naval Academy system of training, it 
will not be out of place briefly to explain it. 

The physical training at the U. S. Naval Academy consists of 
(1) strength requirements, (2) gymnasium requirements, and 
(3) swimming requirements. The strength requirements include 
all tests on the strength-testing machine, and ascertaining and cor- 
recting defects in particular muscles and groups of muscles, in 
weight, and in posture. The gymnasium requirements include 
tests in football, baseball, crew, track and field, basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, lacrosse, fencing, gymnastics, water polo, tennis, soccer, 
handball, training, practical gymnasium work, setting-up exer- 
cises, companion exercises, rough and tumble, and leadership. 
The swimming requirements are for various distances, strokes, 
methods of swimming and methods of resuscitating and life 
saving. Roughly they are grouped into Class “C” for the fourth 
class, “B” for the third class, and “A” for the second class, while 
the first class, or last-year midshipmen, devote themselves to a 
selective course in athletic subjects from the coaching point of 
view, especially with a view to being expert coaches in at least 
two sports and umpires in as many sports as possible, when they 
go out into the service after graduation. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding as to the value, pur- 
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pose and limitations of the strength-testing machines, or dyna- 
mometers, which are used in the Naval Academy preliminary to 
any form of physical training or exercise. When the new gym- 
nasium at the Naval Academy was completed in 1908 I happened 
to be in command of “Ships, Naval Academy,” and, on my recom- 
mendation, two Universal dynamometers were purchased and 
installed in February, 1909, in the new gymnasium, I being per- 
mitted to instruct the gymnasium officers and civilian assistants 
in the method of manipulating the machines and making tests 
of the nine groups of muscles of each arm, the eight groups of 
muscles of each leg, and the five groups of muscles of the trunk 
and neck, From results of the tests of several thousand young 
men tables are prepared which give what the average person 
of a given height should be able normally to exert with each par- 
ticular group of muscles. The tests are so arranged that each 
group is isolated in the test so that it cannot be assisted by any 
other group. As a result of the test, which only takes about 
twenty minutes, the groups of muscles in which the individual 
exceeds or falls short of the average are graphically shown on a 
tabulated form. Opposite each group of muscles there are num- 
bers corresponding to apparatus in the gymnasium by which the 
particular group of muscles that are defective may be exercised. 
There are also printed, on the back of the tabulated form, instruc- 
tions as a guide to other methods of correcting certain defective 


’ groups of muscles. 


Before discussing the significance of these tests, the main point 
is that those who do not pass the test satisfactorily are not per- 
mitted to sit on the bleachers and watch other people play until 
they have brought their groups of muscles up so as to pass the test- 
ing machine satisfactorily. They belong to-the “weak squad” 
and the punishment is thus made to fit the crime. This, however, 
is not done as a punishment but to prevent the individual from 
being injured later on by physical exercise. It is essentially pro- 
tective to the individual. This testing machine takes the place of all 
the elementary stages of the elaborate Swedish system in that the 
weaknesses of the individual are pointed out by the machine and 
he need individually develop himself only where he is lacking. It 
is thus the a, b, c of the Swedish system and merely brings the 
individual from minus up to zero, It is not a system of training. 
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It merely brings the individual up to the point where the testing 
machine automatically says, “Take him, He is not now in danger 
of being injured by whatever system of training you are to use on 
him, Swedish or other.” One may look over the strength test 
cards and almost automatically select recruits to try out for the 
crew, for football, wrestling, boxing and sports in general where 
strength, and not running, is required, for runners seem to be 
born and not made. Of course, the real way to select candidates 
is by their demonstrated qualifications on the athletic field; but, 
the main point is that no individual is permitted by a coach to 
serve on a team until after passing the testing machine, thus show- 
ing that he does not possess, for the time being at least, any group 
of muscles much below par whether through concealed injury or 
some temporary cause. As between two candidates for some 
position on a crew or track, the machine might indicate which in- 
dividual is preferable, except that the machine distinctly gives no 
tests which have any relation to endurance. The testing machine 
is simply an adjunct of the gymnasium and of athletics which, in 
a few minutes, automatically hands out its verdict as to the fitness 
or unfitness of the candidate tu undertake physical exercise, and 
does away with guess work, “expert” opinion, and “professional” 
omniscience. To the defective it infallibly guides his exercise 
to the development of the weak groups of muscles. 

It is a pity that athletics, being competitive, encourages over- 
development in the very things that the individual needs least or 
possesses an undue share thereof. There is, in this new Federa- 
tion, a splendid opportunity for instructors, organizations, and col- 
legiate authorities to discourage over-development and to get the 
people off the bleachers into some beneficial, amusing and stimulat- 
ing exercise. This, to be attractive, should take the form of 
simple sports. Toa person on the bleachers, or in a reserved seat, 
there is something very discouraging in the perfection of the 
athletic prowess they are so comfortably witnessing. What, there- 
fere, is needed, is a slogan, “Sport for the Dubs.” 

At the Naval Academy the competition in athletic exercises is 
carried out between classes, companies, battalions, and brigades, 
and with outside colleges, so as to get as many individuals it- 
terested as possible. Over eighty per cent of the midshipmen thus 
take part in some form of competitive sports, and less than twenty 
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per cent are “bleacher sports” who “let George do it” for them 
while they root. It was a very fortunate thing that the installa- 
tion of the testing dynamometers in the Naval Academy gym- 
nasium coincided with the change whereby the newly-entered 
class at the Naval Academy did not go out on the practice cruise 
but spent the summer at the Naval Academy, because it gave the 
opportunity to establish the strength requirements and the present 
splendid system in general, which is briefly as follows: 


I. StrENGTH REQUIREMENTS 

After the “Plebe” class enters in June, it has the Naval Acad- 
emy all to itself. After getting into uniform, being assigned to 
companies, and other preliminaries, the gymnasium part of the 
training comes along, consisting first in the testing of the forty- 
two groups of muscles on the dynamometer. Defects in weight 
as well as in groups of muscles are noted. Those who pass are next 
examined by the medical officer as to “posture” and he points out 
defects in carriage and explains how to correct any faults. ‘“Pos- 
ture” is standing at “attention,” head up, neck vertical, chin in; 
shoulders square, evenly balanced, and falling naturally; chest 
out and arms straight downward; abdomen in and hips back; 
knees together and heels together, feet turned outward equally and 
forming an angle of forty-five degrees. The medical officer keeps 
an official copy of each of the strength test cards and the “posture”’ 
cards, but each midshipman makes a copy for himself in order 
to assist in correcting faults. Errors in “posture” are regarded 
as part of the strength test requirements for the first year at the 
Academy, but in the second and third years they become part of 
the gymnasium requirements. It is in connection with this par- 
ticular correction of “posture” that great improvement can be 
made, as will be shown later in this article, it being the real reason 
for which it is written. It is interesting, however, to follow the 
midshipmen through the course. 

Following the strength test, midshipmen are required to fill out 
a printed card showing their athletic record before entering the 
Academy ; what particular sports participated in and in what ca- 
pacity; records made; any injury received; and what sports 
desirous of taking part. On the back of this card are blank 
spaces for entering future data as to athletic accomplishments at 
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the Academy. This card is for statistical purposes and is not 
used in assigning special training. While certain midshipmen 
are being put through the above test others are taking their first 
swimming requirement tests as given on a swimming requirements 
card. 

II. SwiMMInG REQUIREMENTS 


Swimming requirements are under two heads, practical swim- 
ming and swimming as a sport. The swimming requirements card 
contains a certificate which the midshipman has to sign in case he 
cannot keep afloat. In that case there are no practical tests. The 
lowest qualification is “D,” “Can keep afloat.” ‘“C’” qualification 
is swimming or keeping above the water for five minutes and 
ability to demonstrate the breast, side and back strokes. The “B” 
qualification is to swim 120 yards in three minutes and thirty 
seconds, using the breast, side and back strokes each for forty 
yards. Besides this, diving into the water and raising an object 
from the bottom of the tank. The “A” qualification is swim- 
ming 160 yards in four minutes and thirty seconds, using the 
breast, side, back, and either the trudgeon or crawl strokes each 
for forty yards; to approach a drowning person and to swim with 
him twenty yards to a place of safety; and to demonstrate ability 
properly to apply methods of resuscitating a person apparently 
drowned. The “C” requirement is the one which must be ac- 
complished in the first year at the Academy, “B” in the second 
year and “A” by at least the end of the third year. 


III. Gymnasium REQUIREMENTS 


The standard gymnasium requirements are the same for the 
first two years at the Naval Academy. Each midshipman is given 
a card of “gymnasium requirements” on which are entered, from 
time to time, their status on each particular form of sport and 
what progress is being made. The card contains a list of “prac- 
tical gymnasium tests” which determine their ability to use the 
various groups of muscles. These embrace the bar vault, stand- 
ing broad jump, running high jump, dips on parallel bars, chin 
on horizontal bars, rope climbing, making fast on single rope, 
short horse, throwing medicine ball, mounting on shelf, running 
440 yards, horizontal bar, wall bar and tumbling. The other gym- 
nasium requirements entered on this card are knowledge of and 
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participating in football, baseball, rowing, track and field, basket- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, lacrosse, fencing, gymnastics, water polo, 
tennis, soccer, handball, dancing, training, setting-up exercises, 
companion exercises, rough and tumble, leadership, and postures 
in movement, called “Posture for stride.” Instructions are given 
in rifle shooting, in golf, and in a number of other things outside 
of actual gymnasium requirements. In the strength test, in the 
“Plebe” year, ten defects in requirements are permitted; in the 
second year only six are permitted; none are permitted in the 
third year, and the gymnasium requirements are doubled in sever- 
ity in the third year to complete the course, because in the final 
year there are no requirements other than posture, general physical 
exercise, elective courses, and coaching and umpiring. The 
setting-up exercises which are given to all midshipmen for fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of each drill period are on the Swedish 
system. Marks in military character are assigned to all midship- 
men coming under the observation of instructors in physical train- 
ing. The teaching in leadership is in voice, posture, self-reliance, 
poise, initiative, etc. ‘ 

There is a book published by the U. S. Naval Institute which 
each student has to have as a textbook, called The Manual of 
Athletic Requirements, profusely illustrated, containing all the 
points on coaching for the various games and explaining all the 
various tests used at the Naval Academy, price $3.50. 

For schools or military organizations in which discipline is 
effective, the system which is used at the Naval Academy can be 
put into effect with excellent results. In an article in the Army 
and Navy Journal of September 3, 1921, Lieutenant Colonel 
Herman J. Koehler, Master of the Sword, U. S. A., says: “For 
the first time in the history of the U. S. Military Academy, ath- 
letics, in contra-distinction to the course in physical training there, 
have been officially recognized as a part of the regularly prescribed 
curriculum. Every company contingent is in charge of a coach, 
or officer, who remains with the company team until the close of 
each period. Every prescribed activity has an officer in charge 
of it, who has complete charge and is held responsible for every- 
thing pertaining to his particular activity. Sixty officers are re- 


quired to supervise this instruction.” West Point has been a little 


slow getting started but has evidently gone in for it wholesale. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Koehler states that it was brought about by 
the realization of the physical unfitness of so many recruits why 
were called to the draft for the war, One out of every three was 
rejected as unfit, and, of those who were accepted and sent to the 
various camps, “it became very apparent that the majority had 
never had any physical training whatsoever. It became necessary 
to turn these camps into huge athletic and physical training centers 
in order to fit the men so that they would be able to go on with 
the ordinary military training.” 

The problem this country is facing is briefly this. The right 
to vote, in the case of the male citizen, implies the obligation to 
bear arms in case of national necessity. One-third or more escape 
the draft because physically unfit. Many of those accepted are not 
fit enough to go into war training. What do? 

To my mind the National Amateur Athletic Federation of 
America offers the best opportunity for a national campaign of 
education. Schools will help, cities will help, states will help, and 
the Government will help if the remedies are understood, are well 
formulated and are practicable. We are not a decadent nation 
and we love sports, but it is not against any laws to be physically 
ur.fit, except the laws of nature, and, even at that, some children 
are born unfit. Here we arrive at the root of the matter. We 
must start with the children, concentrate on the youth, and merely 
“salvage” what we can of the grown-ups. 

First, as to children. In all children’s schools the young pupils 
should have corrective medical supervision. The astounding adap- 
tation of the heart in children to the strain put upon it, points to 
the fact that jumping, walking and running, with a few corrective 
exercises in posture, and correction of physical defects, are all 
that should be undertaken with children, except light calisthenics 
to music if desired. It is not a good thing to develop muscle in 
children, and walking, jumping and running are sufficient to pre- 
serve health and develop the frame (skeleton). I am a patronof 
a clinic in London, England, for the free treatment of spinal 
curvature in children. The question arises at once in connection 
with medical attendance in children’s schools as to how funds will 
be provided for it. While this is a problem for each community, 
it should be the main business of the newly-organized National 
Amateur Athletic Federation of America to take this matter up as 
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its fundamental problem, because it begins with children. The 
question of who is to pay for it is the real issue. 

The best results in physical training take place during youth, be- 
cause the natural growth and development can be powerfully 
aided and directed in building up a perfectly-formed and healthy 
budy by reasonable supervision. The neglect of proper exercise 
at this period frequently results in a flat chest, round shoulders, 
poor physique, clumsy and ill-controlled movement, with a sequel 
of organic weaknesses, predisposition to disease, and lack of ef- 
ficiency in the struggle of life. Moreover, these defects are very 
little amenable to physical correction when commenced later in 
life, and the problem then becomes one of using artificial supports 
for their correction. In countries where they have military con- 
scription, it is to the government’s interest to correct’ defects in 
boys and young men, in order to prevent their being excused from 
the draft on account of physical unfitness. The argument here 
advanced is that boys and girls alike should get the benefit, and not 
the males only. Otherwise, we might say that conscription should 
be adopted in this country in time of peace. One of the great 
arguments in favor of competitive sports, aside from the physical 
benefits accruing, has always been their influence in teaching 
obédience and discipline, and the further advantage of bringing 
participants into close contact in an athletic democracy, engender- 
ing mutual respect between people in different walks of life, and 
being a good preparation for personal contacts afterwards in busi- 
ness life. It is an infallible antidote for social snobbishness. 

For instance, in England, there are two great divisions of sports, 
those that consist in the pursuit of game, and those that consist 
in competitions for superiority, either of individuals or of groups 
of players. It is this love of both forms of sport that makes the 
young Englishman content to live a rather solitary life in remote 
corners of the world, with sports as an occupation for his leisure 
hours, instead of relying on the boulevards, cafés, moving pic- 
tures, theaters, and consolations among natives. In athletic sports, 
some demand careful physical training for the sake of a single 
effort which is often over in a few minutes. Others do not require 
more than the average condition of a healthy man. This is one 
reason why cricket has such a hold on English life. It is a gentle- 
man’s game and does not bring one in contact with one’s inferiors 
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socially ; it does not require special physical fitness in either the 
old or the young; and it is a game which promotes individual 
prowess through sometimes taking several days to play a game 
There is not enough decisive action in it to suit the average Ameri. 
can and it is essentially not a democratic game. One may play 
cricket to a good ripe age, but you are finished for most popular 
American sports at forty, except perhaps golf. There are more 
cutdoor games in England less violent than with us, like bowls 
croquet, archery, etc., which give recreation and exercise, and 
“sports” are more a popular fad than with us. They rather pride 
themselves on not going in for sports “just to win,” and look 
down on “coaching” as something to be discouraged. They 
seem to feel that somehow they will eventually win without special 
methods, as England is “the home of sports,” and the average 
Englishman is above the average elsewhere in physical stamina, 


It is, however, an unfortunate fact that England is lagging in the | 


adoption of modern methods of physical improvement. Nothing, 
however, is so dangerous as the spirit which sometimes dominates 
sport, as illustrated in an article in the London Daily Mail, June 
19, 1922, entitled, “Why Our Boxers Win Abroad.” In speaking 
of the number of boxers that had gone to the United States the 
article says: “They were all good before they said farewell to 
England but they were nothing like so good as they were after 
they reached the United States. What is the reason? It is not 
easy to discover. Has pride of race anything to do with it? 
Is the same true of the comparatively unsuccessful boxers who, 
without much reason, bound into prominence when they appear 
in American rings? It cannot be the climate; it cannot possibly 
be that an entirely new standard of skill is suddenly acquired.” 
[t is really scientific training and up-to-date methods which pro- 
duce athletes rather than either race or climate. The strides which 
are being made in athletics in Japan, China, and the Philippines, 
under the intelligent direction of American instructors, will soon 
convince both America and England of this. We are, in fact, on 
the eve of a great awakening in athletics and all that science can 
teach will have to be enlisted in the movement. 

In athletic competitions it has been customary to select “off 
the top,” those who have arrived there somehow. The Naval 
Academy method is to build from the very, bottom by training each 
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individual and select competitors from the overflow at the top in 
accordance with George Ade’s well-known motto, “In uplifting 
get underneath.” The method which obtained a few years ago 
in many colleges and universities of scouring the preparatory 
schools for promising athletic material to be subsidized or “‘in- 
duced” to enter as students, has been somewhat discredited. The 
Naval Academy system does not require such methods, as it fur- 
nishes a wealth of material from which to select competitors, and 
its success in athletic competitions is so marked as to justify its 
adoption by all universities and colleges in this country. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS 


As I have been personally somewhat the victim of past Naval 
Academy athletic methods, I feel it a duty, on the eve of my 
retirement from active service after forty-seven years’ service, 
to record here, for the benefit and encouragement of others, some 
expensive experience which, after all, is the real teacher. Having 
lost my youth I feel so much consolation in the experience of los- 
ing it that I am willing to pass it on hoping that, if what I am 
going to say should happen to tread on some toes here and there, 
it will be considered that I am not doing it because my toes have 
been trodden upon in the past, but only because some other 
particular toes may seem to be, for the moment, in the way of 
progress and science. 

When I entered the Naval Academy, in 1876, I weighed 107 
pounds, grew one and one-half inches the first year, one and one- 
half inches the second year, and three-fourths of an inch from then 
on until I got my growth. In youth the period of anatomical or 
skeleton development does not correspond with actual age, and, in 
fact, varies with each individual. Manifestly I should never have 
been allowed, as I did to take part in athletic competitions at that 
period. When I came up for final graduation, in 1882, the medical 
board detected a slight mitral murmur of the heart and held me 


‘Up on my promotion from cadet-midshipman, after six years, to 


midshipman, there being no vacancy in the grade of Ensign. I 
went to Philadelphia and got a certificate from the leading heart 
specialist there, and, on the advice of the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, the defect was waived and I went to sea as midshipman. 
It is an amusing thing to look back on, because the physical ex- 
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aminations now given in the gymnasium at the Naval Acadeny 
show that over fifty per cent of the midshipmen develop a mitra 
murmur as it is only nature adjusting the heart to its work, th 
heart being a muscular pump. The next time a medical board gy 
me was in 1892. I had been in the Navy sixteen years and was 
still in the grade of Ensign. On coming up for Lieutenag 
(junior grade) the medical board examined me, in company with 
a number of others, and I had passed the physical examination 
but it was found that the papers containing my physical recorg 
had been misplaced. On finding them, the board became vey 
much agitated at that entry about the mitral murmur of the heart 
ten years before and re-examined me, but not before I had argued 
the point considerably. This time the board found me for incom. 
plete convalescence from pneumonia and irregular action of the 
heart, which irregular action was really due to mental excitement 
on my part, but they sent me off on six months’ sick leave, | 
regret to state that my pay as an Ensign, on leave, after sixteen 
years, was $1,000 per annum. I invested some of this large 
amount in a railway ticket to Battle Creek, Mich., where I saw 
the famous Dr. J. H. Kellogg, and went into his gymnasium which 
had the dynamometer, the Swedish system, and a doctor who 
graphically recorded my pulse before and after all daily ex 
ercise. He dated, signed, and varnished each tracing. In a few 
weeks after I entered, I had all the necessary data as to no 
irregularity in heart beat, but I remained for three months to get 
into thorough training and to study the system, after which I 
returned to Washington, submitted my data to the Surgeon Gen- 
ral, got a special medical examination board and my promotion. 
That is the way we got the Swedish system and the dynamometer 
in the Naval Academy gymnasium sixteen years later. And now 
the medical officers of a new generation have introduced scientific 
methods of watching the heart under physical training; instruc 
tions in the treatment of bruises and strains; teaching first aid 
in athletic injuries; and have revolutionized ideas as to varicose 
veins, flat feet, mitral murmur, and other physical defects formerly 
regarded as grounds for the rejection of candidates. 

We have dentists in the Navy now and the world is moving, but 
I may be allowed to express the hope that we will not have to 
wait for a new generation of medical officers in the Navy to ob 
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tain recognition of the fact that there should be on the medical 
staff of the Naval Academy gymnasium several osteopathic prac- 
titioners, or similar mechanical manipulators. 

In the beginnings of “posture” and especially in correction of 
defects of posture, there is much stiffness and some soreness of 
muscles due to change in balance. In the beginnings of the train- 
ing in general quite a number of midshipmen develop “acute” 
flat feet. Previous habits, stiffened ligaments and slight dis- 
placements of the bony structure call for slight readjustments of 
the human mechanism. It is as purely a mechanical process, as 
tinkering with a machine, and requires that peculiar knowledge 
which osteopathy gives its practitioners and which is not required 
of medical officers. It is as much a question of specialization as 
is dentistry and, moreover, there are specializations in dentistry 
which overlap the surgeon’s work, as was shown in the World 
War, where the dentists came into their own through so many 
head wounds, due to trench warfare, whereas, the osteopaths, 
not being recognized, did not get a chance at shell shock and va- 
rious other displacements, as distinguished from wounds and frac- 
tures. However, the issue is plain, in this matter of posture, in 
the adjustment of slight “mechanical” defects. Exercise, of 
course, is the real basis of correction in order to conserve and 
make permanent the mechanical adjustments, as it is also a 
remedy in some forms of varicose veins, flat feet, and a number 
of former and present causes of thé rejection of candidates, the 
list of which is a most formidable one. When it is realized that 
the midshipmen are all “hand picked” physically, and, yet, what 
work is necessary to correct defects, one cannot wonder that 
fifty per cent of the American youth examined for the draft were 
sub-normal physically, many with eradicable defects. One out 
of ten of the young men who applied to the War Department last 
summer to attend the citizens’ military training camps, were 
rejected as unable to qualify physically. 

Each community has its problems and the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America has assumed the task of helping 
in general. Parenthetically, I would like to say two things: (1) 
the writer has previously contributed to the Navat INstITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS two articles, one, “A Plea for Physical Training in 
the Navy,” in 1909, and “The Swedish System,” in 1911, which 
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go into details of the gymnasium methods then advocated; (2) 
it may be some consolation to realize that it is not because Amer. 


During the World War, at one of our naval bases in Europe, 
foreign visitor of high rank, seeing two dental officers work 
overtime, remarked that Americans must have awfully bad teeth 
but was assured that it was because Americans hated to 
eround with bad teeth. 

What the Naval Academy gymnasium system lacks is her 
clearly pointed out. Osteopathy is to the framework of the bong 
and ligaments of the human body what the dynamometer is to the 
groups of muscles, and does away with any guesswork, as it con 
cerns itself with mechanical displacements. My presumption ip 
discussing medical or surgical questions is based on the fact that 
what is advocated is not either medical or surgical, and my knowl 
edge has been acquired by experience. I am one of the “salvaged” 
although, after passing subsequent medical examining board 
ol my various promotions, I fell once before the Selection Boar 
on my variegated physical record. For the encouragement of 
others, it is well to state that it is now considered bad form to 
pass over officers on their physical records as several mistakes 
have been made and, furthermore, as an encouragement to others 
it may be stated that a little bad health in youth makes one wiser, 
and contributes a better post middle life figure, whereas, an iron 
constitution is apt to rust frbm disuse. There is no investment in 
life one can make better and cheaper than consistent all-round out 
of-door exercise as distinguished from athletics. 
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SOME FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PAST 
AND PRESENT RADIO SITUATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Rear Apmirat W. H. G. Butrarp, U. S. Navy, RETIRED 


T THE outbreak of the World War in 1914, the largest user 

of radio in the government service, and in fact in the 

United States, was the Navy Department. At that time 
the Radio Acts of July 24, 1910 and July 23, 1912, were on the 
statute books, but the radio activities of the Navy Department 
were developed as the result of the only previous expressed 
policy of the Government, This policy was contained in the report 
of the so-called Roosevelt Board, a board appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1904 to study the radio activities of the various 
departments of the government and to make suitable recommen- 
dations regarding their development. The Navy Department was 
a pioneer in the development of radio in this country, and had 
interested itself since 1898, the year the first radio installatiom 
was brought to this country. 

The Roosevelt Board reported that radio was of paramount 
importance to the Navy Department, and recommended that ex- 
isting radio installations of certain other government departments 
be transferred to that Department, and that the Navy should 
maintain and operate a complete chain of coast signal stations, and 
should transmit all messages for other government departments. 
The War Department was to operate shore stations in military 
areas as part of the national defense and co-operation was to be 
complete between the two departments of the government organ- 
ized for war. 

The report of the Roosevelt Board, which was approved by the 
President, is now known to few and seldom referred to, but the 
Navy Department has always maintained the rights conferred by 
it and has always assumed the obligations demanded by it. 

From time to time, various inter-departmental committees have 
been appointed by the departments concerned to study special 
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questions regarding radio, but none of these have been of the 
far-reaching importance of the Roosevelt Board, concerning 
matters of general policy. 

As the result of the obligation to construct, maintain apg 
operate a complete chain of coast signal stations, money was 
yearly appropriated by Congress, and the Navy Department was 
enabled to keep in communication with the commanders of jts 
fleets and the various units thereof. Shore radio stations of 
varying degrees of power were built on national territory and 
territory of overseas possessions, to ensure reliable communic: 
tion with the ships of the Navy. Naturally all ships of the Nay 
were fitted with radio installations, not only for communication 
with the shore stations, but with one another. 

Shortly after the introduction of the first radio sets in this 
country, private companies were formed to exploit this form of 
communication. These private companies erected shore stations 
for radio communication with ships at sea and later, whe 
possible, with shore stations in foreign countries, and naturally 
these corporations were looking for financial gain from their 
investments. 

The rapid development of radio communication early showed 
the necessity for some form of international agreement, if ships 
of different nationalities were successfully to communicate with 
one another, and shore stations of different countries were to 
communicate with ships of their own and different nationalities 
The first international agreement entered into was in 1906, when 
international delegates met in Berlin and formulated a set of 
international rules. The United States participated informally 
in this convention, but this ‘Berlin Convention” was not submitted 
to the United States Senate, and in consequence neither the 
government nor its citizens were bound by its provisions, In 
1912 a second international convention was called to meet in 
London, to bring the Berlin Convention up-to-date; and to this 
convention the United States sent properly accredited representa- 
tives. As the result of deliberations of the international delegates, 
the London Convention was brought into being, and was latet 
ratified by the United States Senate, proclaimed by the President 
July 8, 1913, and took on all the effects of law. The requirements 
of this convention were binding alike upon all government and 
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private radio interests, though generally the regulations were 
more for the guidance and observance of private interests, while 
government interests were allowed great freedom of action. 

Many foreign countries had early adopted the policy of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of all radio activities, though the 
United States had always rejected this policy, without, however, 
going on definite record except in a negative sense. Several 
efforts of government representatives to make the so-called “ship 
to shore” communication a purely government function failed to 
impress responsible committees of Congress. Also representations 
were made to make international communication a purely govern- 
ment function, but this also failed to impress Congress. The 
government representatives based their arguments for govern- 
ment ownership and control on the fact that no interest, whether 
government or private, could give clear title to the use of the 
universal ether, but the one best qualified to do it, to prevent 
interference and to regulate wave lengths, was the government. 
Practically all those who have given serious thought to this form 
of communication are agreed that it can best be carried on by one 
controlling agency, and while the word monopoly is hateful to 
American ears, it appears that eventually a monopolistic control 
or regulation must prevail, and Congress must decide whether it 
will retain this control or regulation in some form of government 
agency or surrender it to a private company. Most naturally 
private companies carrying on international radio communication 
have need of certain definite wave lengths, and their expensive 
installations must be designed to meet their needs. To be success- 
ful, private companies should be protected in their exclusive use of 
certain bands of wave lengths, but what will be the result if these 
wave length bands interfere with those of high power stations of 
the government? To meet all these considerations, what agency 
is the best so to regulate affairs that both private and government 
stations may successfully operate without interference? The 
answer might properly be some form of government commission, 
which recognizing the equitable needs of all, could so arrange 
wave lengths, etc., that both government and private business 
might successfully be carried on. Almost every government ex- 
cept our own has recognized so fully the importance of its inter- 
national communication, that it has set up some form of agency 
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to regulate this important link in government affairs. The neg. 
est approach to establishing a governmental agency to regulate 
communication affairs has been effected by independent depar. 
ments of the government. Notable among these is the Naya 
Communication Service, organized under the Navy Department ty 
care for,its extensive world wide communication, Not only dog 
this Service provide for the Navy’s needs, but for any othe 
department that can make use of it. It would not seem to kk 
difficult to combine all the various communication systems of the 
different departments into one efficient controlling system, enlarg. 
ing its scope and giving it regulatory powers over private com- 
munication systems, and giving it a government standing for 
administrative and executive work. 

To put into practical effect the London Convention, it was 
desirable for Congress to enact proper legislation, and this was 
accomplished by the Radio Act of August 13, 1912. By this act 
the general regulation of radio activities, other than for the 
government, was vested in the Department of Commerce. One 
section of the Act required the extensive chain of government 
redio stations, under certain conditions, to engage in commercial 
work by forwarding and receiving radiograms to and from ships 
at sea. 

Private companies organized to conduct general radio business 
met with indifferent success, and some came into existence only to 
fade away, but at the beginning of the World War, there 
remained two principal corporations operating in the United 
States: namely, The Marconi Company of America and the 
Federal Telegraph Company of California. The former operated 
a chain of radio shore stations along our sea coasts and lake 
regions, some of which had been constructed particularly for that 
company, while others had been acquired from other wireless com- 
panies that had failed. The Marconi Company of America also 
owned the radio installations of many of the ships flying the 
American flag, operating them on a rental basis in giving radio 
service. In addition, this company operated a high power circuit 
between stations in California and Hawaii and beyond, and had 
contracted to build a high power station at Marion, Mass., to 
communicate with a similar station in Norway built by the 
English Marconi Company, and also was in a position to operate 
a high power station at New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The Federal Telegraph Company of California operated a few 
stations on the Pacific Coast and on ships in the Pacific trade, and 
in addition, conducted a point-to-point telegraph business along 
the coast from Portland, Ore., to San Diego, Cal. 

The Radio Act of 1912 contained no restrictions as to the 
construction and operation of shore radio stations on United 
States territory by foreign interests. As a result, there had been 
built at Sayville, Long Island, a high-powered station for com- 
munication with Nauen in Germany, by a German Wireless Com- 
pany, and this station was in active operation at the beginning of 
the war. Similarly, there was being built at that time a high- 
powered station at Tuckerton, N. J., by another German Com- 
pany for a French Company, for communication with a similar 
station at Elvese, in Hanover, Germany. 

When World War broke out, it was our obligation as a neutral 
to see that no unneutral service was performed at either of these 
two high-powered stations owned and operated by belligerents. 
By virtue of a proclamation of the President, the Navy Depart- 
ment was charged with the duty of seeing that no unneutral serv- 
ice was performed at these stations, and in consequence strict 
censorship was established, Navy personnel was placed in charge 
at both stations and full and complete charge was assumed. Asa 
result of many deliberations, Sayville was finally acquired ‘per- 
manently by the Navy Department, and Tuckerton, after being 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian, was later turned back to 
its French owners as determined by a United States Court, and 
was finally acquired by the Radio Corporation of America, the 
successor to the Marconi Company of America. 

The Marconi Company of America was one link in a chain of 
tadio companies formed in many countries which had their origin 
in England, and was the result of a far-sighted policy on the part 
of British subjects who sought to dominate and control this-form 
of international communication in the same manner that British 
subjects encouraged by the British Government, had previously 
succeeded in obtaining a virtual monopolistic control of cable 
communication. American interests had been slow to enter the 
field of cable communication for international work, and had not 
always been able apparently to secure entire control when so dis- 
posed, being compelled to operate foreign cables under leases, or 
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to submit to the condition of a foreign majority owned stock, 
condition which means that in general the policy is dictated jg 
foreign countries. 

At this point it may not be amiss to point out how dependent the 
United States and its citizens are upon foreign companies, for any 
submarine cable which may be desired .in quantity. It is doubtfy 
if an order for a sufficient length of cable to cross the Pacify 
Ocean could be filled within two to three years, under mog 
favorable conditions, and a much longer time if it was to the 
interests of foreign governments to postpone delivery. One cap 
well imagine our condition if we were at war with any of the 
countries whose factories alone can manufacture efficient sub 
marine cable for telegraphy at this time. It is not difficult for 
military men to understand the great advantage of having on 
hand a comparatively short section of cable, and experience in the 
past has shown how desirable this might have been and has been 
in time of war, either for laying new cables, or repairing or replace 
ing old ones. — 

The manufacture of cable is a special art, and requires als 
special material, which might not always be at hand, as well a 
special machinery and skilled workmen. Our own cable man 
facturers, or at least certain of them, could undoubtedly furnish 
submarine cable, but possibly not until the need for it was ‘over, 
for it would mean the construction of a plant, the installation of 
special machinery and the acquisition of certain skilled men, which 
under the stress of war might be very difficult. 

When the United States entered the war, the whole international 
communication problem took on an entirely different aspect, and 
required more drastic action than when we were neutral. The 
government practically assumed control over all forms of com- 
munication which extended beyond its borders, established a com 
plete cable censorship, and virtually assumed a monopolistic cor 
trol of all radio communication. 

As the Navy Department was the one department of ‘the 
government organized efficiently to carry on international radio 
communication, that department was charged with all details re 
lating to communication, both by cable and radio. 

During the war, it became desirable to exercise complete cot 
trol over all radio installations of ships flying the American flag, 
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and place them in charge of Naval personnel. To do this most 
effectively, it was arranged by the Navy Department to purchase 
outright these sets from the Marconi Company of America. This 
company consented to sell these installations to the government, 
and as their shore radio stations existed only for the purpose of 
allowing the ships to communicate with the shore, the company 
insisted on including in the sale of ship apparatus all their existing 
shore stations. By this sale, the Navy Department came into 
possession of a great number of shore radio stations, and virtually 
exercised a war time monopoly of ship to shore communication. 

The Federal Telegraph Company of California, operating 
principally on the Pacific Coast, found itself in financial difficul- 
ties during the war, and made overtures to other interests to sell 
their shore stations for ship work, certain wireless patents, etc. 
As it became desirable not to have several valuable patents held by 
that company become the property of any but American interests, 
notably the patents pertaining to the “arc” transmitter, the Navy 
Department arranged to purchase all existing patents, and ship to 
shore radio stations of this company. Thus the Government 
(Navy Department) came into possession of all shore radio sta- 
tions for communication with ships at sea, and in addition operated 
all the high-powered stations on United States soil for overseas 
work, and during the war, at least, practically dictated the radio 
policy of the government. 

After the cessation of hostilities, and until the war was pro- 
claimed officially ended, the Naval Communication Service of the 
Navy Department continued to operate all the stations it had 
acquired during the war, and, to supplement cable communication, 
operated commercially the radio circuits to England, Norway, 
France, Germany and Italy on the Atlantic Coast, and to Hawaii, 
Japan and the Philippines and beyond on the Pacific Coast, using 
its own and such of the high power stations of the Marconi 
Company of America as were in operating condition. The Naval 
Communication Service also operated all ship to shore work. 

During the war, the General Electric Company succeeded in 
perfecting a high power, high frequency alternating current gen- 
erator, generally referred to as the Alexanderson machine, which 
was specially effective in transmitting radio signals using continu- 
ous waves. This company made arrangements with the Navy 
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Department to install one of these transmitters in the New Bruns- 
wick Station, a Marconi station that had been taken over during 
the war. This generator proved a great success, for its signals 
were readily audible in several European receiving stations. The 
development of this machine seemed to solve the question of suc- 
cessful long distance radio communication, and at that time was 
undoubtedly the best device developed for that purpose. 

It transpired that the head Marconi Company, the one operating 
in England, had followed the development and tests of the 
Alexanderson machine with keen interest, and being desirous of 
installing machines of this make in some of the high-powered 
stations under its control in different parts of the world, had 
opened negotiations with the General Electric Company for the 
purchase of a number of these transmitters. It seemed at that 
time that this transmitter was the key to the effective development 
of international radio communication, and whoever controlled the 
patents for this machine could dominate the radio world for long 
distance transmission. 

In early April, 1919, the writer had just returned from a war 
detail in Europe, and had assumed the duties of Director of Naval 
Communications. It might here be remarked also that the writer 
served from years 1912-16 as superintendent of Naval Radio 
Service, out of which grew the Naval Communication Service. 

The fact that the General Electric Company was negotiating 
with the English Marconi Company for a sale of a number of the 
Alexanderson machines was brought to my official notice a few 
days after my arrival in my office, and immediately sensing the 
great advantage that would be placed in the hands of foreigners 
by the successful conclusion of this transaction, I tried at once 
to prevent it. I had continually in mind the cable situation and 
its control by foreign interests, and was determined that if possi- 
ble, this new form of international communication should remain 
in the hands of American citizens, particularly so, as so many 
American engineers had provided the most valuable inventions in 
the radio world. 

There was but one natural course to pursue and that was to 
bring-to the attention of the proper officials of the General 
Electric Company, the vast harm that would be done American 
interests if their valuable transmitter were sold to foreign com- 
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panies, thus allowing foreign interests to secure a predominating 
position for long distance radio work. The only other market 
for this machine was our own government, or the Marconi Com- 
pany of America, and there existed sufficient reasons from a 
patriotic point of view why that company should not possess the 
right to use this machine. 

In early April,. 1919, negotiations were under way between 
officials of the General Electric Company and representatives of 
the Navy Department regarding the final disposition of the 
Alexanderson machine in the New Brunswick Station (whether 
or not the government would purchase the machine), and through 
these officials a meeting was scheduled between myself, Com- 
mander Hooper of the Bureau of Engineering, and certain mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the General Electric Company. 

This meeting took place on April 6, 1919, in the general office of 
the company in New York, and there was present at this meeting 
the president of the company and several vice-presidents. As 
the senior government representative, I unfolded to these officials 
the danger to American interests that would ensure if the Alex- 
anderson machine should be sold to any foreign government or 
foreign private companies, and pointed out that as our citizens had 
never played any prominent part in cable communication, here 
was a chance to retain in American hands the key to successful 
long distance radio communication. Further, I unfolded a scheme 
of radio communication whereby I hoped to retain in American 
hands the complete domination of radio communication in the 
United States, Central and South America, and made reference to 
a policy of wireless doctrine similar to the greater Monroe Doc- 
trine, by which the control of radio on this continent would remain 
in American hands. I outlined plans by which an attempt might 
be made to accomplish this, for my studies of the situation had’ 
led- me to believe that the American continent, both North and 
South, would be either the terminus or big relay terminal for all 
world wide radio communication. 

My talk fell on willing ears, and many were the questions asked 
and answered regarding the performances of the Alexanderson 
machine, and general world wide communication which my experi- 
ence as the head of the most important radio service in the United 
States allowed me to answer to apparent satisfaction. I was told 
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that the Chairman of the Board of Directors, while then not 
present, would arrive for luncheon, and on his arrival the story 
I had to tell was repeated. This gentleman at once evinced the 
keenest interest, and the contract by which these machines were to 
be sold to English interests was sent for, and if memory serves 
correctly, also a check which had been received to close the option, 
The chairman announced that as the matter had been presented 
to them, it would be a most unpatriotic action to proceed with the 
negotiations with the English Company, and as far as the directors 
then present could do so, they determined to proceed no further 
for the contemplated sale of the Alexanderson machine. This 
being accomplished, to my intense satisfaction, the next objective 
was what to do with the valuable machine which they possessed 
and which had only been constructed after years of research and 
laboratory work and the expenditure of large sums of money, 
For obvious reasons, which will be spoken of later, it could not be 
sold to the Marconi Company of America; the government was 
the only other prospective buyer, and its needs were small. The 
question naturally arose as to where a market could be found, and 
to this I suggested that the machine could be sold to themselves 
by forming a really true American Radio Company and thus 
creating their own market. This thought gave rise to some dis- 
cussion, and a few days later, information was received that it 
would be the policy of the General Electric Company to form 
an American Radio Company, and preliminaries were at once 
commenced, with the result that the present Radio Corporation of 
America came into being. 

Naturally the formation of an entirely new radio company in 
the face of the existing Marconi Company of America, already 
established in the field as a going concern, presented some diffi- 
culties, and inquiry was made whether the government would lend 
its support to the projected new company. As the government 
had no established general policy, there seemed to be no direct 
agency to provide this support, but assurance was given that as far 
as practicable such support would be solicited, with the distinct 
provision that arrangements should be made by which the Marconi 
Company should disappear as such. In spite of statements of 


officials of that company, suspicion had pointed to the fact that 


that company was dominated entirely by British interests through 
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ts affiliation with the head company in England, and no govern- 
ment support had ever been given this company, nor could it ever 
hope for such support with this suspicion attached to it. Accord- 
ingly the officials of the General Electric Company accepted this 
view, and the first step in the negotiations resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of all interests of the Marconi Company of America, and its 
name disappeared from this country. Thus two important things 
had been accomplished, the formation of a real American com- 
pany, and the disappearance of an important subsidiary of the 
head English Marconi Company, and way was paved for the 
domination of international radio communication in the United 
States by loyal citizens of this country. Later the scheme of 
radio control in South America by United States citizens was 
accomplished through the energy, ability and far sightedness of 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Radio Corporation 


_of America. The plan finally adopted was not in its entirety that 


first suggested, but retained all the essential features of American 
control. Who would not therefore feel proud to have assisted in 
the successful development of such strong American control of 
radio activities ? 

As this paper deals with facts connected with the present radio 
situation in the United States as well as the past, it would not be 
complete without a few words in reference to the Federal Tele- 
graph Company of California. Although this company had dur- 
ing the war sold its shore stations, its patents, etc., to the govern- 
ment (Navy Department), it still maintained its organization and 
its plant for the manufacture of “arc” sets. Mr. R. P. Schwerin 
had been called to the presidency of this company, and he, with 
characteristic energy, determined to revive its fallen fortunes 
and bring it back on the radio map. After the war, Mr. Schwerin 
set about obtaining a concession from the Chinese Government, 
by which radio communication would be established with the 
United States. So diligently did he labor, assisted as he was by 
our own State Department and our Legation in Peking, that he 
finally obtained for the Federal Telegraph Company the desired 
concession to build five shore stations in China, one a super-station 
for direct communication with the United States, located near 
Shanghai, and smaller feeder stations at Shanghai, Canton, Peking 
and Harbin. 
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Before this concession was formally approved, it became deg; 
able for Mr. Schwerin to show the Chinese government that} 
had full control of the patents for the arc which it was proposeds 
use in the China Stations. These patents for the United Sty 
were the property of the government (Navy Department) } 
purchase, and Mr. Schwerin appealed to officials of the presg 
administration to return him these patents, The desirability fig 
an American point of view of having radio stations construc 
in China under at least partial American control, appealed to bg 
the responsible heads of the State and Navy Departments, and} 
appeal was backed up by recommendations of those directly om 
cerned with radio matters in those two departments, with ther 
sult that the Federal Company was enabled to obtain rights to thé 
previous patents. The concession by China was then granted, ly 
only after the strongest support of our government and in th 
face of strong opposition by several foreign governments, 

Among the other American radio companies there should 
mentioned also the Independent Wireless Telegraph Compam 
which was organized after the war to conduct in general “shipi 
shore” radio business. At present this company operates onlyi 
the vicinity of New York, but maintains a radio service in seven! 
hundred American ships. The Tropical Radio Company, anothe 
American Company, operates an extensive radio system, primar 
for the interests of the United Fruit Company, its ships and tk 








territory served by its ships. This company operates shore ste 


tions in certain countries in Central and South America, af 
forms a close link in the chain of radio communication. 

The present control of radio matters for commercial worki} 
the United States lies entirely in American hands, and with a fim 
start and bright outlook, we may confidently look to the future ft 
continued and prosperous growth of this active competitor to th 
cable for international communication. It should not and probabl 
will not ever supplant the cable, but every new means of com 
munication to and from our shores and boundaries means addel 
incentive to business interests. Trade follows communication ja 
as surely, if not more so, than it follows the flag. 
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NEW WEAPONS AND OLD ONES 
By CAPTAIN GABRIEL VoITOUX, FRENCH Navy 


S a consequence of all that has been written, up to the pres- 

ent, about the danger henceforth menacing from below and 

above the sea level, most people put their faith on the pre- 
tended unlimited power and possibilities of aircrafts, submarines 
and mines. Too many enthusiastic dreamers, involuntarily mis- 
representing some facts to suit their hazardous theories, have 
imagined a standard navy of their own fancy and led astray a large 
part of the public opinion. 

So, it appears, not only advisable, but indispensable simply to 
recall facts, whether for or against the so-called “New Weapons.” 
The man in the street must be given the means to get an under- 
standing of what is in the power of those new weapons, and what 
remains out of their reach, before “scrapping the old ones,” as 
Lord Fisher, the father of the battle cruiser, wanted to do in 
advising to “Scrap the lot.” 

I. Before Admiral Keyes accomplished his glorious deed, the 
Allies [more particularly French—Belgians—British] were anxi- 


‘ous to destroy the Zeebrugge floodgate, so as to hamper that sub- 


marine base. Our flying machines endeavored, for nearly four 
years to accomplish this task without much, if any, success. Now, 
Zeebrugge is but a few miles distant from our shores, as well as 
from the old “front” whilst Panama lies thousands of miles from 
European or Asiatic shores. 

II. The Germans were not less anxious to wreck the sole flood- 
gate that closes the “de Frecynet” dock at Dunkirk the destruc- 
tion of which would have rendered useless that port. But, although 
their airplanes made innumerable efforts, that floodgate was never 
hit. 

III. The Goében, in a sinking state, had to be stranded at 
Nagara [Dardanelles] and was stuck there a whole week for re- 
pairs. The Allies anticipated its destruction, the ship appearing to 
be at their mercy. Every one expected to hear, at any moment, that 
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the famous ship had been rendered useless. It was many 
flown over, some say 275 times with nearly a thousand mi 
dropped and sixteen hits recorded. Anyhow, the Goében sai 
for Constantinople the seventh day. Less than a month later, th 
lucky battle cruiser was, in a fighting condition, cruising ing 
Black Sea. Here, we must recollect that, at Nagara, the Goth, 
was in a fixed position with likely no other means of defense thy 
its own anti-aircraft guns. 

IV. Briey, the minefield whence the Germans got their ing 
ore, was never seriously hampered by our flying machines. 

V. Paris was submitted to numerous aerial visits, but not; 
single hit ever struck a vital place. So the attacks were ma 
with little military effect, although, one must acknowledge thy 
some women, and a very few men, were nervous and left. 
doubt the German attempts over London did not have any bette 
effect than against Paris. 

VI. The havoc prophesied done by torpedo planes wants jt 
to be qualified by war practice. In the course of the late he 
tilities this weapon was not in great favor. The only reconid 
success is a merchant vessel sunk some place in the North Sw 
In fact torpedo planes were few, and seldom used, in the la 
war although, thanks to Admiral Bradley Fiske, this weapon wa 
amply known in 1914. 

VII. Have we so soon forgotten that, despite submarines, tw 
millions of Americans crossed the Atlantic with the loss of le 
than 300 souls? 

VIII. Can we ignore that from the beginning of the war toth 
last period the booty of submarines decreased in proportion from 
ten to one, thanks to the defensive and offensive means creattl 
during the four years’ struggle ? Means among which, alas adopltt 
in 1917 only, was the convoy system with its perfect London 
ganization. Admiral Sims, who greatly favored the system, li} 
described it since in the World’s Work. 

IX. We read that “One hundred thousand tons of battleship 
were sent by submarines to the bottom of the Ocean.” 

True, big ships were sunk by submarines at the beginning of tit 
war; but their loss was mostly due to a blameworthy and if 
prudent policy. For instance, the promenading of tht 
aboukirs across the Bight of Helgoland without any prot 
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tion, was a silly adventure. The Captains’ trying, successively, to 
save each other’s crews was a great fault. Humanity, as well as 
the military point of view, commanded to get out of the way. The 
commander of the victorious U-boat would have been quite con- 
tented with his first success; he was most astonished to get a 
second, then a third, opportunity. But he did not live long to 
enjoy his fame: In command of another U-boat, endeavoring to 
sink one of the battleships which periodically cruised in the North 
Sea, this commander was sent to the bottom with his craft. 

It must be remembered that if new weapons, under and above 
the sea level, compelled the adoption of special means to protect 
the surface fleets from being ambushed, it nevertheless was the 
latter that gave the Allies the command of the seas, and compelled 
the Germans, after the surprise opportunity of a battle at Jutland, 
to keep their forces hidden until the day came when they had to 
surrender them. Submarines and aircrafts were of no practical 
value at Jutland. Guns alone settled the doom of ships like the 
Lutzow, the Queen-Mary and the Jnvincible. If torpedoes did 
some havoc among lesser ships, they were fired by destroyers. 

The autumn 1918 issues of the London Magazine contain several 
articles in which the Naval Secretary, basing his opinion on the 
results of the naval war, says that the gun, in naval warfare, 
keeps unquestionably the lead. And we know that the big gun 
means the capital ship. He says besides that the strongest navy 
has the whole command of the seas, nothing being left to a lesser 
fleet: Everything to the strongest, nothing to the next one. 

X. We read another critic in the papers. “Battleships em- 
ployed in bombarding the Dardanelles all [except those that were 
sent to the bottom] ran away into Mudros harbor on sight of a 
submarine.” Capital ships were never meant to conquer, by 
themselves, the armed shores of any country, except in rare cir- 
cumstances which did not occur, at any time, throughout the late 
war, unless, perhaps, at the very beginning of hostilities, against 
the shores of Helgoland Bight. If so, the chance was missed. 

The attempt at forcing the Dardanelles was no business of the 
fleet unaided by land forces. This operation, it is said, was decided 
on without the Admiralty’s agreement, more exactly without the 
advice of members of the Admiralty having been required. The 
shore can bear any number of guns, no matter what their size. It 
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can withstand any number of hits, the armaments being consid. 
ably better protected than on board ship. The command, and the 
fire control, being more safely situated, consequently the fire js 
more accurate. The stability is absolute, with no risk of sinking, 

Ships, on the contrary, carry a limited number of guns an 
amount of ammunition, and they are liable to be sunk. Whik 
a shore battery, often out of sight, runs the sole risk of gun shots 
a ship is menaced by bombs, mines and submarine torpedoes, a 
well as by the gun fire of the shore battery. 

Obviously the task pertaining to capital ships is on the open sex 
where.their duty is to take the command over the enemy, indispen. 
sable to the keeping open of their lines of supply. This object was 
fully attained in the war: apart from the Dogger Bank and the 
Jutland affairs, the German fleet was closely confined and could 
of no help to her submarine guerre de course. But, for some 
time, isolated cruisers at large, and chiefly the squadron of At 
miral Von Spee, were a very serious menace to our re-victualling, 
which was already hampered in Europe by submarines. Against 
the latter, at the beginning of the war, and for nearly three years 
thereafter, the Allies were almost unarmed. ’ 

It was vital to get rid of all the German cruisers at large, This 
task was not that of submarines nor of aircraft. Only surface 
ships, cruisers and battleships, could perform it. The two battle 
cruisers that, mainly, settled the question of Admiral Von Spee 
squadron, accomplished a task that no other weapon, at sucha 
distance, and in such a place, could have performed.’ 

This was a task for capital ships. But not the attack of th 
Dardanelles as it was undertaken. Nor would have been just 
fied the attack of any shore strongly protected and armed like 
that of the Bight of Helgoland after the first months of war, 
now, the Zeebrugge coastline. Nor, had it been attempted asi 
was once projected, the passing through the straits which give 
access into the Baltic. This scheme was to be accomplished with 
the purposely built, fast and strongly armed, big light cruiser of 


* Supposing that the three battle cruisers of Admiral Milne had sit 
ceeded in catching the Goében, the sinking of that ship would have bee 
an immense success by which the war might have been greatly sh 
and the ruin of Europe spared. Submarines in plenty were in the Medi 
erranean, French as well as British. Did they stop the Goében with ™ 
other protection than its speed? 
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small draught of the Furious type now an aircraft carrier. Hap- 
pily for the Allies this dangerous operation was never attempted. 


Some general observations find their place here: 


It is most astonishing how people who so earnestly endeavor 
to convince their countrymen of their personal faith about some 
newly appeared weapons, most always forget to take account that 
any would-be enemy could provide himself with the same, and 
that he would besides, inevitably, search for, find and create the 
counterpoise. Sometimes those dreamers make a total abstraction 
of the enemy; they carry out their policy just as if the opponent 
were in a state of lethargy. 

Another puzzle is how so many people, even some sailors, are 
ignorant of the sea’s immensity and consider the naval war prob- 
lems just as if they had to deal with the Lake of Geneva. For 
them there is no relation between the distance of the enemy 
and the radius of their pet weapon; and as they do not consider 
the enemy’s counteraction, their missiles are bound to hit the 
mark just as easily as they would in an experiment to prove their 
efficiency. Firing tests, circumstances of war, is all one to them. 
To them the probability of hitting the mark is the same in both 
cases. For the dreamer the complacent enemy always places him- 
self within his reach and then goes asleep. 

Still another puzzle. How long it takes certain people to 
realize that an airplane cannot, in any respect, be compared to a 
battleship, and, although henceforth an indispensable adjunct 
to the latter, cannot supersede it. Their foolish state of mind 
carries them to estimate, with obviously fallacious factors, how 
many airplanes could be purchased with the cost of a battleship. 
They would readily put all the money in airplanes without think- 
ing [neglecting here all other considerations] of the factor of 
longevity which is ephemeral for the airplane as compared to the 
methuselah-like life of a ship. 

Would Foch—Pershing—Douglas Haig—have won the War 
with airplanes? Would airplanes have safely protected against 
submarines Pershing’s armies across the Atlantic? Would the 
Germans have signed the Armistice under the mere threat of 
airplanes? In fact the last word belonged to surface ships on 
sea and to men on land. So thought the German Admiralty and 
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Marshal Hindenburg. It was ever thus and, probably ever yjj 
be. 

One more extract from the press, which brings up the following 
discussion: The Australians appear to be in doubt as to whethe 
they can defend their shores with the new weapons against atta 
by Japanese battleships. 

If the Australians are quite content with their enormoy 
island of some six thousand miles circuit, and can live on its ow 
resources, they have apparently no need of battleships to secur 
the inviolability of their shores. New weapons, as the dreamen 
call them, although most antedate to 1914, will do. They ca 
assure their independence with a proper light surface fleet, sub 
marines and aircraft. But, admitting for instance, the hypothesis 
of a war breaking out between Australia and Japan. The formers 
communications across the sea would be cut short, even those with 
Great Britain, because at the present moment, the well-balanced 


Japanese fleet [comprising the different crafts that constitute | 


nowadays an efficient fleet] command beyond doubt the oriental 
seas. British and American’ fleets are, each, stronger than 
Japan’s; but one must never forget that a ship worth one in its 
own waters, may value one-tenth, or come to nought, at thousands 
of miles from a proper base. 

From such a point of view Great Britain is right in her en- 
deavor to.complete a very strong naval base at Singapore. At 
least if she intends to restrain ambitions that her rich dominions 
may provoke some day in the Far East. 

Had the United States a desire of getting the mastery of the 
Oriental Seas, they would be compelled to curb it on account of the 
immense stretch of water across the Pacific which separates that 
country from the Philippines; Honolulu and Guam, in thet 
present state, being quite insufficient bases for a force such a 
the American Navy. 

Aircraft from Europe and Asia, as a menace against the 
U. S. A., are mere scarecrows. Aircraft, those wandering Jews 
compelled to travel fast and make non-stop circuits, carrying 
tremendous missiles but in limited quantity, having to face advers 
machines, obliged to act relatively close to a shore or floating ba, 


*To be a well balanced fleet the American Navy wants battle cruisers 
and more light cruisers. 
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have indeed a very small chance to hit the mark on the American 
continent. One may easily imagine to what an infinitesimal 
figure that chance amounts to when told that this wandering Jew 
has to come from Europe or Asia, of course shipped on aircraft 
carriers, to assail any part of the United States coasts, and meet 
there the formidable means, both defensive and offensive, that that 
country is able to put in action: airplanes, seaplanes, submarines 
and the whole surface fleet. Thus the chance of the carriers to 
reach safely the appointed spot chosen as a base, multiplied by the 
chance that the carrier’s weapons have to travel from there to 
the mark and hit it, come very nearly to nought. The game would 
not be worth the candle. 

As for an eventual attack from a foreign base purposely chosen 
as close as possible to the Panama Canal, its realization seems 
little probable now, or at any time in the near future. Morally as 
well as materially, the Monroe Doctrine is stronger than ever and 
the U. S. A. amply able to enforce it. The surest means to check a 
covetous ambition is strength; and strength, in every respect, is 


‘the happy lot of Americans. 


Now, this brings a Frenchman to consider the tremendous task 
that France’s immense colonial empire, scattered all over the 
world, puts on the French scarce and threadbare navy left to us 
after the war. This situation, which was ignored voluntarily or 
otherwise by most experts, is the puzzle of the man in the street 
who cannot imagine that a country smaller than some single 
American states, should be in need of a strong navy. He, there- 
fore, calls us imperialists. 

What can destroy this injustice? 

Obviously we will have to wait until time brings the truth to 
light and justifies our claims and our policy of self-conservation, 
which we have based on right and equity. But meanwhile, daily 
menaced by the Germans, we must not relax an instant our watch 
on our Eastern frontier. 
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“A JUST MAN ARMED KEEPETH HIS HOUSE IN 
ORDER” 


By Captain J. K. Taussic, U. S. Navy 


FOREWORD 
; HE title of this paper is the answer to this question: 
What is the numerical strength of the enlisted personnel 
necessary to maintain our Navy on a 5-5-3 ratio with the 
navies of Great Britian and Japan? 

This problem is one of arithmetic, and has been solved at differ- 
ent times and in different ways. As the premises used have widely 
differed it is not surprising that the answers have varied from 
67,000 men to 135,000 men. 

The object of this paper is to make a brief analysis of the en- 
listed personnel requirements with a view to obtaining the right 
answer. 

The “Study of Our Navy Personnel Situation” made two years 
ago and published in the Navat INsTITUTE PROCEEDINGS of 
August, 1921, was based on the Navy as then constituted. This 
was before the Limitation of Armament Treaty had been made. 
Under the then existing conditions it was shown by argument and 
statistics that our peace time enlisted strength should be 170,785 
men. 

The factors used in determining this figure were: 

I. The types and numbers of fighting ships that were to be 
maintained in full commission, in reserve, and otherwise. 

2. The complements of these ships. 

3. The number of auxiliaries necessary for the maintenance 
and operation of these fighting ships, and the complements of 
these auxiliaries. 

4. The types and numbers of ships under construction. 

5. The shore stations and shore activities for which officers 
and men were required. 


[Copyricut: U. S. Navar Institute, ANNAPOLIS, Mp.1 
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6. The number of men to be kept under training at all times, 

7. The number of men on general detail, on re-enlistmem 
leave, and in hospitals. 

8. The numerical strength of our trained reserve force, 

There then being no Departmental policy as to the types and 
numbers of fighting ships that were to be maintained in fyll 
commission, in reserve, and otherwise, it was necessary for the 
writer, in order to form a basis for calculating the number of 
men required, to formulate his own policy in accordance with 
ideas which appeared to be correct. This policy was founded 


on the principle that—No matter what the strategical and inter-. 


national situation may be, our active fleet must be no smaller 

than is required for the proper training of the personnel.” 
With this as a basis the following table was made showing the 

proposed status of the fighting ships then on the Navy List: 














TABLE I 

Full In In 
TYPE CLass — ao Re- | Ordi- 

ics. sion | S€rVe | aty 

Battleship, ist Line............| 27 20 7 0 

BATTLEsHIP....| Battleship, 2nd Line............ 22 0 13 9 
Monitor, 2nd Line.............. 6 0 + 2 

EE eo tee 6 6 0 0 

Cruiser, 2nd Line ;../......5....| 16 8 8 0 

Crumser......| Light Cruiser, Ist Line.......... 10 10 0 0 
Light Cruiser, 2nd Line......... 3 0 3 0 

PAROLE ADIETIEE 55.85 once is Sess 1 1 0 0 

2 aaa eee 4 2 2 0 

DeEsTROYER....| Destroyer, Ist Line............. 304 | 190 | 114 0 
Destroyer, 2nd Line............| 21 0 0 21 

Submarine, 1st Line............ 94 94 0 0 

SUBMARINE....| Submarine, 2nd Line........... 48 34 6 8 
Fleet Submarine............... 12 12 0 0 

Ms ig een ee ee 55 5 50 0 

iiss | OA sc ess cab el ives 30 19 0 11 
Ne. as scqcis St 10 5 5 0 

Submarine Chaser.............. 60 30 30 0 

















In making up this table the number of ships to be kept in 
commission was based on the proper number to give a balanced 
fleet, using 20 battleships as the nucleus, and to have sufficient 
additional ships for performing duty on the Asiatic Station, 
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European Station, and with the Special Service Squadron, Naval 
Reserve, etc. 

In determining the personnel requirements, it was held that all 
ships of the active fleet should have full complements ; that ships 
in reserve should have fifty per cent complements, and that ships 
in ordinary should have sufficient personnel to keep them mater- 
ially fit. It was assumed that no ships are carried on the Navy 
List in time of peace that are not to be used in time of war. It is 
believed that all of the above premises are still correct, and must 
be so taken if the right answer is to be obtained for the conditions 
which now exist. 

All the other factors which enter into the determination of our 
enlisted personnel strength depend to a more or less extent on the 
size of the active fleet. The personnel requirements to meet the 
needs of these factors were obtained by an estimate of the situa- 
tion, the results of which, insofar as enlisted men are concerned, 
are here tabulated. 

TABLE II 


Enuistep MEN REQUIREMENTS AT SEA Prior To LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENT TREATY 








Active fighting ships (Full complements)................ 78,830 
Active Auxiliaries (Full complements)................. 15,430 
ne oa ea hie cca ave ckeaneetepe 1,210 
I bk 3 eli caldsidioeae Gos dae TREE 795 
he Ss over tails cee. 96,265 
Ships in Reserve (Half complements)................... 25,525 
I Satis, cost. di. ikl. . Jolie ed 215 
a rin euricncd + » oazi sles aleady vase ome 2,230 
SR A ET i RS RAR) Oe a oe ea 27,970 
Granp ToTaAL—REeEQUIREMENTS AFLOAT.............eccecececeeces 124,235 
TABLE III 


Enuistep MEN REQUIREMENTS ON SHORE Prior To LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENT TREATY 


Bureau of Navigation (Recruiting, etc.)................. 6,800 
Bureau of Ordnance (Torpedo Station, etc.)............. 2,100 
Naval Districts, Yards, and Stations..................... 4,950 
et oe oc ooo ca chdeadvensmen, 4,000 
RES ER R RR T rete ena earns Sct 2,200 





20,050 
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RE SOOT, CCPC TTS PET ELEY 15,000 
aye elabe Sesh cd aarp led ta eae: eee gaa IOAN ig TS 4,300 
NE Sere Ras UVG a ons pins tes saceseees ee 7,200 
6 
——, 
5 ee 5 
SC ee eee Tages 
then “Tees 220i 8 OE WR i a 1707 


Tue EFrect OF THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT TREATY 

When the foregoing figures were estimated, the Limitation ¢ 
Armament Convention had not assembled. Prior to beginningth 
estimate the writer stated: 

“It is hoped that the study which follows will not be takeng 
a plea for a large Navy, or an argument against the reduction @ 
armaments. Nothing of this sort is intended. Nor is it th 
intention to estimate the numbers and types of ships this county 
should have in the Navy. The object is to show the necessij 
for an active naval personnel sufficient as to numbers and suitably 
educated and trained in order to be able efficiently to employ sua 
material as we now possess, and to ensure our being ready in cag 
of an emergency.” 

On the completion of the estimate this statement was made: 

“These numbers are simply a matter of arithmetic. Shoull 
there be partial disarmament, there should of course, be a comt 
sponding reduction in personnel. On the other hand should Gr 
gress make provision for new ships there must be a correspont 
ing augmentation in the numbers of officers and men.” 

After the Limitation of Armament Treaty became effective 
all the figures of the estimate as given in the summary of Table! 
were corrected to conform to the requirements of the provisidt 
of the Treaty. The new tables showed that the reduction in tk 
number of ships made necessary by the Treaty, reduced the totd 
number of men required in time of peace from 170,785 # 
135,036. The distribution of this 135,036 men is tabulate 
as follows: 
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TABLE IV 
Class of Ships Number Number of Men 
Fighting Ships—(Full Commission) 
Ee he bn a's 49 pa ecinsge nha css 18 22,500 
SP hoa" cls C5 cis ons vals 44 I 339 
ss pce vc wc evccceveeece’s 21 12,642 
DG ving h.6 9 50s 0 caues.eevcewges 133 15,162 
ed Loy ca ac asloa cle ovate n'’ 136 4,352 
ees ieee C83 bia Sag sb Saw tee ot 4 1,428 
SES ae ee ee ee 12 1,248 
bash cis.s vn pats sasicnhen te 5 270 
SR wb ecccsscnunsovssecnsess 5 480 
EE oo ccd cussepeseevscrnas 30 720 
Aviation Personnel at Sea a ee Meech hel 1,130 
Flag Officer Complements................ 795 
Total Fighting Ships (Full Commission) i ae 61,066 
Auxiliaries (Full Commission) 
REDS oc ci sc ea eccacasasaccee I 286 
Pendens 9 3,348 
Sepmmrine Tenders ...................... 9 2,385 
ED ites a's 4 5's <p'bid bw da bole xe ode 3 1,168 
a ae Renee: Secee Ear 6 084 
ss 5 oan: ye Ben's oo dame o's 12 1,464 
SR RE ane ber aeees Patriesp 14 1,330 
OPE ere ree erere 2 354 
I ss cc sac cscs cescentth dhuavee 5 460 
RGD, ©. dis « 28a bioasiis b « Gadd » <idaleteb 3 915 
so noe sc cn cs ets sccbvnnvbens 20 760 
IS 530. ha ey pa tet ie. 20 1,080 
Total Auxiliaries (Full Commission) id 107 15,500 

Total—All Ships—Full Commission......... 472 76,566 

Fighting Ships and Auxiliaries in Reserve... 309 18,970 

Granp Totar—AFLoaT ..................2005 871 95,536 

On Shore Duty— 

"empeme of Navigation...............0.. 00s cscs ccs ecccbes 5,500 
ANE obi isis. gubntel erties Guten dale 2,100 
Naval Districts, Navy Yards, etc. .................eceeeee 12,500 
NES ae er ae Aas nN) 5 ee 2,500 
SS Ea ne Mr ie Antal ep impiare 11,500 
2 OTST at ee eo Pe ay 5,750 
Total on Shore Duty. a ET i ae De re alee pee N. ons cele 39,500 

Granp ToraL—AFLoAT AND ASHORE en Peer per eer hae «135,036 
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It should be borne in mind that the above figures are the regy 
of an estimate of the situation based on a policy formulated} 
the writer, and not by the Department. It might be expecte 
under the circumstances, that those responsible for recommend 
and providing the necessary personnel would not be guided} 
these figures. 


THE EFFECT OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL POLICY on 
NUMERICAL STRENGTH 


Shortly after the Limitation of Armament Treaty became ¢ 
fective the General Board of the Navy evolved an “United Stats 
Naval Policy” which was approved by the Secretary of the Nay, 
This, policy clearly enunciates certain principles which form; 
definite basis on which to estimate the personnel needs of ty 
Navy. It accordingly seemed that if calculations were made, usity 
the statements of this approved departmental policy as preceph 
the figures arrived at would be the correct answer to the questin 
as to what should be the numerical strength of the enlisted per 
sonnel. It would then seem these figures might be taken as; 
guide for recommendations as to future personnel needs. There 
fore, the decision was reached to make a calculation of the enlistel 
personnel needs based on this policy and to ascertain wherein th 
result differed from that obtained by the writer, based on his om 
idea of what the policy should be. 

The first statement under the heading of “General Navi 
Policy” is: 

“To create, maintain and operate a Navy second to none, atl 
in conformity with the ratios for capital ships established by th 
Treaty for Limitation of Naval Armaments.” 

In this paper we are not concerned with the creation of thi 
Navy, but we are concerned with the maintenance and operatiot 
of so much of it as we now actually have on the Navy Lis, 
including the ships under construction. So this statement of polit 
is of importance in connection with the estimate of personnt 
needs. 

Under the heading of “Operating Policy” are these statement: 

“To keep all capital ships fully manned and in active training. 

“To keep all aircraft carriers fully manned and in active trait 


ing. 
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Tesuh “To keep all modern cruisers fully manned and actively cruising. . 
ed by “To keep 152 destroyers fully manned and in active training. | 
ected “To keep all submarines fully manned and in active training. 
nding “To keep all other modern fighting vessels partially manned and | 
ed by in commission. 
“To put vessels assigned to reserve in condition for active 
service and so to maintain them. 
" “To operate a Naval Train sufficient for the upkeep and mo- | 
bility of the fighting ships and expeditionary forces it 
le ¢f serves, and designed to be a nucleus of a transport and train 
State service in case of war. i 
Nary “To assign suitable, partially manned vessels for the training of 
Tm j Naval Reserves.” 
f th It is evident, of course, that practically none of these Operating 
se, Policies are being carried out. The reason for this is the shortage 
cep in the numerical strength of the enlisted personnel. While the 
stn permanent authorized strength is 137,485 men, this number is re- 
per duced, during the present fiscal year, to 86,000 by the simple | 
ies expedient of Congress appropriating only sufficient funds to pay H 
here that number of men. In other words, the Department cannot carry 
liste! out its approved Operating Policy because this policy primarily 4 
n the depends for its accomplishment on the fulfillment of the Personnel i 
ies Policy, which states among other things: i! 
Tava “To maintain a personnel sufficient to carry out the Operating i 
Policy” and y 
an “To maintain an active personnel afloat in conformity with the i 
th ratios for capital ships established by the Treaty for the i 
: Limitation of Naval Armaments.” MY 
this The weakness in the Naval Policy, therefore, is in the fact that i 
aie it is only a Naval policy and not a National policy. To make it 
Lis a National Policy and, therefore, one that would carry weight with 
ain Congress, it is necessary to have the President’s approval. 
ia As the Congress does not see fit to authorize sufficient men to 
carry out the Department’s Personnel Policy, the Operating 
ents: Policy of necessity, goes by default. The Department therefore 
ng is placed in the position where in formulating an Operating Plan, 
rie this plan cannot be based on the approved Naval Policy, but is 
dependent entirely on the number of enlisted men allowed. That 
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is, the number of ships in commission depends entirely on the 
number of men in the Navy, instead of having the number of men 
depend on the number of ships that the Policy calls for to be kept 
in commission, 

This is shown by the published “Proposed Operating Plan and 
Replacement Plan for July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925,” in which 
the number of vessels to be kept in commission and the allowance 
of personnel for these ships and the shore establishments are 
based on a total of 91,966 men which the Department hopes will 
be authorized in the next Congress. 

The following table shows a comparison of the fighting vessels 
of the Active Fleet as it will be if the Operating Plan is carried 
out, and as it should be if the requirements of the Naval Policy 
were adhered to: 
































TABLE V 
OPERATING Mavas, P 
ot na Naval Po.icy 
Personnel Personnel || Personnel 
FIGHTING SHIPS BY CLASSES No. | Allow- No. | Require- || Difference 
ance ments 
Battleships, Ist Line........... 18 21,332 18 24,300 2,968 
Cromers;.200 Line: 2... . 4. - 5 2,632 11 6,875 4,243 
Light Cruisers, ist Line........ 10 4,190 10 4,190 ||... 
Light Cruisers, 2nd Line....... 4 1,164 12 4,200 3,036 
Aircraft Carrier, 1st Line....... 1 132% 2 2,242 1,121 
Aircraft Carrier, 2nd Line...... 1 342 1 342: -}he. snes o 
Mine Layers, 2nd Line......... 2 712 2 712. ||... 
Destroyers, Ist Line........... 107 10,914 152 17,480 6,566 
Light Mine Layers............ 6 594 6 690 96 
Submarines, 1st Line.......... 84 2,618 98 3,136 518 
Submarines, 2nd Line.......... ee EN Se 27 675 675 
Fleet Submarines............. 3 183 6 366 183 
Patrol Vessels—Gunboats...... 10 933 10 933 ||. ...350m 
Patrol Vessels—Yachts........ 5 472 5 472 
ft Ee Aa 256 | 47,207 360 66,613 19,406 











We see from this that the portion of the Operating Plan which 
relates to the active fighting ships to be retained in full commis- 
sion, and which is based on a total enlisted personnel of 86,000 
men and 6,000 apprentices, contains 104 fewer vessels and 19,406 
less men than are required by the approved Naval Policy which 
is based on the maintenance and operation of a Navy second to 
none, and in conformity with the ratios for capital ships established 
by the Treaty for Limitation of Naval Armaments. In other 
words, our shortage of personnel prevents us from placing in 
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full commission 104 fighting vessels necessary for the proper 
balancing of our active fleet and to insure the adequate training 
of the personnel which will keep our fleet on an equality with that 
of Great Britian and superior to that of Japan in the ratio of 5 to 3. 

But, in addition to these 104 fighting ships which are not to be 
commissioned, there are many other fighting ships which require 
personnel in order to comply with that part of the Naval Policy 
which states : 

“To keep all other modern fighting vessels partially manned and 

in commission.” 

Let us see what these other fighting ships are, and in order to 
keep them in commission and materially fit, what numbers of 
men should be placed on board them. 


TABLE VI 
Other Fighting Ships which should be maintained in commission in 
Reserve (one-half complement) and for which no personnel is sateen: 
for in the Operating Plan 




















PERSONNEL RE- 
CLAss NUMBER QUIREMENTS (4% 
COMPLEMENTS) 

Mine Layers, 2nd Line.............. 2 356 
Destroyers, Ist Line................ 129 7,418 
Destroyers, 2nd Line................ 21 1,050 
Kaent Mine Layers.................. 8 456 
. See vt Leb oh Ta 160 9,280 





From Tables V and VI we see that in order to carry out that 
part of the approved Naval Policy which gives the number of 
fighting ships to be maintained in service with full complements 
and with partial complements, there are required for the full! 


- commissioned ships 66,613 men and for the reserve ships 9,280 


men, making a total of 75,893 men. The Operating Plan based 
on a total enlisted strength of 91,966 men allows only 47,207 
men for manning the fighting vessels of the fleet. We thus see 
that here alone the enlisted strength of the Navy is 28,812 men 
short of requirements. 

But the requirements of manning the fighting vessels is only 
one of the factors which enter into the total personnel strength. 
We must still consider the additional personnel necessary, as 
expressed in the policy: 

(a) “To operate a Naval Train sufficient for the upkeep 
and mobility of the fighting ships, etc. 
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(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


“To assign suitable, partially manned vessels for the 
training of Naval Reserves. 

“To maintain in operation the number of shore stations 
required to support the Navy in time of peace. 

“To maintain a personnel sufficient to carry out the 
Operating Policy.” This includes the men for training, 
aviation, communications, recruiting, and replacements, 

It is not the intention to go into a long analysis of the personnel 
needed to fulfill the requirements of the four foregoing statements 
of policy. That personnel is required and the reasons therefore 
must be clearly understood by all. The reasoning by which the 
numbers shown in Table I of this paper were obtained was fully 
set forth in the study previously referred to. However, in order 
to determine the personnel needs in addition to the fighting ship 
requirements, the Department’s Operating Plan will be used as a 
basis. It will be assumed that with the Naval Policy conditions 
fulfilled the number of men required for auxiliaries will be but 
little in excess of those provided for in the Operating Plan. The 
number of men allowed by the Operating Plan for this purpose 
is 12,910. 

We can now make a comparison as to the total number of men 
afloat in accordance with the Department’s Operating Plan which 
is based on a total enlisted personnel of 91,966 men, and of the 
number that should be afloat if the Department’s promulgated 
Naval Policy were carried out. 


. 


TABLE VII 

















Crass OPERATING PLAN NAVAL Poticy | 
No. of {Enlisted Men|| No. of |Enlisted Men 
Ships Allowed Ships Required 
Fighting Ships— 
Active Commission........ 256 47,207 360 66,613 
Reserve Commission....... S| Eee ee 158 9,280 
Out of Commission........ yas bates 0 See a 
Auxiliaries— 
Active Commission........ 83 12,910 90 12,910 
Reserve Commission....... on thre 38 900 
Out of Commission........ eee Hii give). 0 woe va 
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es are ee re tess 1,463 
NE it 6c. n'9 dwg etn; 646 62,691 646 92,277 
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Tora Forces AFLoaT...!......... i Bee 94,584 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SHORE ESTABLISH MENTS 


In the Operating Plan based on a total enlisted strength of 
91,966 men we find that after arriving at the total Forces Afloat 
of 64,258 men, there is given a summary for the shore establish- 
ment as follows: 

“District Vessels including shore based submarine tenders, 
Receiving Ships and Barracks, Yards and Stations, Training Sta- 
tions and Trade Schools, Hospitals, Prisons, Communications, 
Aviation, Ammunition Depots and Torpedo Stations, Recruiting, 
Miscellaneous, Under Training in Trade Schools and Training 
Stations, Sick, Prisoners, General Detail, in transit—27,708,” 
which number added to the Forces Afloat—64,258, makes up the 
total of 91,966, which figure was used as the basis on which the 
Operating Plan distribution was made. 

In this distribution the 64,258 men allocated afloat is 70% of 
the total. It has been found by experience that this percentage 
is the maximum that can be kept afloat. We can therefore cor- 
rectly assume that in estimating for the necessary men to maintain 
the shore establishment under the Navy Policy requirements, 
that the number 94,584 which has been found necessary for the 
forces afloat is only seventy per cent of the total requirements. 
Therefore, the total requirements are 135,120 enlisted men. 
Q. E. D. 

It is of interest to note that this number which is based on the 
premises given in the Department’s Naval Policy, differs only by 
84 men from that previously obtained by using the writer’s own 
policy as a premise. 


CONCLUSION 


A comparison of our personnel status prior to the Great War 
with that at present shows that relatively we are worse off, now 
than we were then. In 1916 when the enlisted personnel strength 
authorized by law was 52,000 men, the General Board reported to 
the Secretary of the Navy that the total peace time strength 
should be 71,500 men. In other words we were then attempting 
to maintain our Navy with only seventy-three per cent of the 
personnel necessary. We all know how embarrassing this situa- 
tion was when war was declared. Today, in accordance with the 
Naval Policy, we require 135,000 men, but are attempting to get 
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along with 86,000 which is only sixty-four per cent of that number, 

When we consider that should another war come the Navy will 
require 500,000 men almost immediately, and that among the first 
vessels wanted will be the destroyers, of which 107 are operating 
with short crews and the other 193 are out of commission with 
no crews, is it hard to imagine what the conditions will be should 
there be a sudden call for mobilization? Is it pleasant to con- 
template the operating conditions on these destroyers when thrown 
into service with green untrained crews? Can we get trained 
men for them except by taking them from the battleships? Do 
we want to have to do this? Are we going to have Allies stand 
between us and our enemy while we prepare? The answer to all 
these questions is “NO.” 

We had therefore better put our house in order, and the first 
step necessary is to obtain sufficient personnel to care for it. 
THE NUMBER REQUIRED IS 135,000 MEN. 
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A DIRECT READING COURSE AND 
SPEED INDICATOR 


By CoMMANDER RusseELL WILtson, U. S. Navy 


N THE Navat Institute of August, 1922, there were de- 
scribed, under the title “Aids to Accuracy in Battleship Man- 
euvers” two “Course Angle Cards” designed particularly for 

solving more conveniently the problems of “what course and for 
how long” that occur frequently in the maneuvers of the battle line. 

These two course angle cards—one for full speed, the other 
for standard speed evolutions—were used by several battleships 
during the recent fleet exercises. The favorable comment as to 
their value in maneuvers of the battle line has suggested the con- 
struction of a third course angle card designed primarily for the 
use of units not in the battle line but nevertheless stationed upon, 
and maneuvering relative to the fleet guide, such a unit, for 
example, as a section of destroyers, 10,000 yards ahead of the 
fleet guide, when the fleet executes a change of front of 30°. 

For such units not in the battle line, the problems of course and 
speed are different from those of the battle line maneuvers, for 
which the Full Speed and Standard Speed Cards were con- 
structed. In the evolutions of these outlying units there is a wide 
range of available speeds compared with the speed of the guide, 
no necessity for considering turning circles and no limit of go° 
for course angles. The card which has been constructed for their 
use and which is described in this article is called an “Any Speed 
Course Angle Card.” 

Of course a maneuvering board (H. O. 2665) in practiced 
hands will give the various practicable changes of course and 
speed required for any change of formation or position. But 
on destroyers there are few maneuvering board experts, and this 
fact is not surprising for—as most officers will agree—the triangles 
of the mooring board are one of the most elusive bits of naval 
knowledge. Any superiority of this “Card” over the ordinary 
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methods of using the maneuvering board must lie in its being 
simpler in operation, and hence more readily learned and re 


membered. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The “Any Speed Course Angle Card” is designed for use with 
the ordinary mooring and maneuvering board in more readily 
determining the various combinations of course and speed (not less 
than the guide’s speed) by which a unit in one position, relative 
to a guide of known course and speed, may proceed directly to 
another position relative to that guide. 

The card is illustrated in figure 1. It consists of a transparent 
celluloid card “A,” near the center of which is pivoted a movable 
arm B, also of transparent celluloid. On both A and B are 
printed certain lines and figures, the whole being arranged so 
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that the card may be turned over and used with equal facility on 
either side. 

At the right of the card (as shown in diagram) are parallel 
lines for use in orienting the card on the mooring board. The 
left part of the card (as shown in diagram) bears a series of 
radial curves, marked at the outer ends in increments of five 
or ten degrees. The figures marking the degrees may be read 
from either side of the card. These curves indicate “course 
angles,” the course angle in any evolution being the angle between 
the course of the guide and the course of the maneuvering unit 
when proceeding from its present to its new position relative 
to the guide. 


SPEED RATIO DIAGRAM 


TO ACCOMPANY THE 


"ANY SPEED" 
COURSE ANGLE CARD 
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The movable arm B pivoted at C bears a scale from 1.0 to 
2.5 so marked as to be conveniently read from either side of the 
card. This scale is the speed ratio scale, the figures representing 
the ratio of the speed of the maneuvering unit to the speed of the 
guide. 

For convenience in obtaining this ratio for different speeds, the 
card is accompanied by a small diagram shown as figure 2. This 

lagram can be printed in one corner of the mooring board dia- 
gram. Its use is more or less obvious. The vertical lines repre- 
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sent the speed of the maneuvering unit, horizontal lines the speed 
of the guide, diagonal lines the speed ratio. The intersectig, 
of any two lines indicates the third. Thus—speed of Maneuvering 
ship, 29 kts.,—speed of guide 17 kts., intersection is at point § 
giving a speed ratio of 1.7. Or, speed of guide 13 kts., speed 
ratio (for a certain course angle) 1.4, intersection is at point X 
and speed of maneuvering ship is 18 kts. 


METHOD oF USING THE CouRSE ANGLE CARD 


The general case for the use of the “Any Speed Course Angk 
Card” is as follows: 

Given—(a) Course and speed of guide (b) present position 
of maneuvering unit relative to the guide (c) a new position 
relative to the guide to be attained by the maneuvering unit. 


To find— 


(a) the various combinations of course and speed by which 
the maneuvering unit may proceed directly to its new 
position, or 

(b) having decided on a certain course to be used, to deter- 
mine the proper speed to proceed directly to the new 
position, or 

(c) having decided on the speed to be used in the maneuver, 
to determine the proper course angle (angle of cor 
vergence or divergence with course of guide) to proceed 
directly to the new position. 


The successive steps are as follows: 

(1) Plot the present and new position on the maneuvering 
board (H. O. 2665) assuming the guide at the center of 
diagram and the guide’s course 0°. 

(2) Place the card on the maneuvering board with the central 
point “C” over the present position P?, and the curved edge 
of the card to left (as shown in diagram 1) or right, 
according as the new position P? is to the left or right of 
the present position. 

(3) Orient the cord so that the parallel lines are parallel to the 
vertical lines of the maneuvering board, (the course 0 
the guide as assumed in plotting). 
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(4) Holding the card in this position rotate the arm B until 
the line of the speed ratio scale (or this line produced) 
falls on the new position P?. 

The information desired may now be obtained directly by 
reading the various intersections of the speed ratio scale, and 
the course angle curves, interpolating if desired. 

In the case illustrated by diagram 1, the card indicates that a 
unit may proceed directly from a position P* to a position P? 
by any of the following maneuvers (among many others) : 








Course Speed Maneuver Speeds (from Fig. 2) Guide 19 


Kts. 





Angle Ratio Guide 13 Kts. Guide 16 Kts. 

5° 1.1 14.5 17.5 21. 
10° 1.2+ 15.5 10. 23. 
15° 1.4 18. 22.5 26.5 
17° 1.5 19.5 24. 28.5 
20° 1.67 21.5 26.5 31.5 
25° 2.0+- 26. 42: 

29° 2.5 * 32.5 Re 





The above combinations include the more convenient course 
angles, 

If the unit commander decides on a certain maneuvering speed, 
and wants to obtain the corresponding course angle, the informa- 
tion may be obtained from the card in a similar manner. 





=e = 





Maneuvering Speed 25 Kts. 





Speed of Guide Speed Ratio (Fig. 2) Course Angle 
10 2.5 29° 
12 2.1 254° 
14 1.8 ro eg 
16 1.6(—) 18° 
18 1.4 15° 





This course angle card may possibly prove convenient in other 
problems when the speed ratio is greater than unity. 

For example : 

Suppose destroyers are closing the main body, speed 25, 
courses converging 60°, speed of fleet 1214. Here the speed 
tatio is 2. and course angle 60°. 
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Plot present position P* relative to the main body (which j 
assumed at center of maneuvering board). Place “C” over P! ay 
orient card to the course of the main body. 

Place arm B so that the point 2.0 of the speed ratio scale lig 
on the 60° course angle curve. Make a mark on the maneuvering 
board at the outer end of the speed ratio scale, remove the carj 
and connect P* with this mark, This line is the line along whic 
successive positions of the destroyers should plot as they approac 
the main body. 

Similar problems suggest themselves in connection with torpedo 
fire. | 

As has been previously stated, this “Card” is not a substitute for 
the usual methods of the maneuvering board, or of the mor 
valuable and more convenient “Universal Drafting Machine’ 
when used by experienced officers under favorable conditions 
It may, in its simplicity and directness, however, prove useful in 
the maneuvers of light vessels stationed at a distance froma 
fleet guide. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCH OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON PAGE 


SuBMITTED By COMMANDER R. S. CrENSHAW, U. S. Navy 


ForeworpD 
In submitting this autobiographic sketch to the Institute, Commander 
Crenshaw gives the following account of the circumstances under which 


it was written : 


In 1895 a relative of mine, Mrs. Sally Nelson Robins, obtained from the “Old 
Commodore” this short account of a life full of action, Since then it has been stowed 
away in family trunks until accidentally found recently and sent me for reading. 

Captain Page was named for Thomas Jefferson, who drafted the Declaration of 
Independence at his grandfather’s home ‘“Rosewell,’”’ in Gloucester County, Virginia. 


The footnotes signed “S. N. R.” are by Mrs. Robins, mentioned above. 
A number of editorial notes have also been inserted where the text seemed 


not entirely clear. 
The sketch is interesting not only by reason of the entertaining manner 
in which it is written, but also for the valuable picture which it affords of 


life in the Navy nearly one hundred years ago. 
Epiror. 


Rome, October, 1894 

WAS born in 1808 in Gloucester County, Virginia, where, at 
| the time of my birth, my family had been established for 

over two hundred years. This extensive landed property in 
Gloucester, a fine estate lying for ten miles on York River, had 
descended from father to eldest son without interruption. Two 
young brothers had settled in other counties of Virginia, and left 
numerous descendants, but the older branch still consider Glou- 
cester County as its home. 

My father was the eldest son of Governor John Page, the head 
of the house, as Englishmen would say. During the War ‘of 
Independence, by a too large and generous hospitality, the fine old 
property of Rosewell became embarrassed. My father was a suc- 
cessful lawyer and gave promise of distinguished career, and my 
grandfather vainly hoped that he wowd occupy his place in the 
old Rosewell mansion and retrieve the embarrassment of the vast 
property, but my father died young, and a large part of the Rose- 
well estate passed into the hands of strangers. A few hundred 
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acres still remain in the family, the property of my nephew, It 
is now approaching three centuries, and in a country like our, 
where property is constantly changing hands, it is, perhaps, wort 
noting that this property, now owned by my nephew, has never for 
a day been mortgaged or passed from the family. 

My mother was Elizabeth Nelson, daughter of Thomas Nelson, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Nelson, like 
Virginians of his day, was chiefly educated in England, where he 
was sent at the age of fourteen, and remained seven years unde 
the guardianship of Beilby Porteus—Bishop of London. Nelson's 
English education did not blind him to the injustice of Englands 
treatment of her colonies. He became an ardent and sincere 
patriot and showed his sincerity in personal service and great 
pecuniary sacrifices. He became War-Governor of Virginia 
During the war, Washington wrote him that the cause was lost 
without money to pay the troops, etc., etc. Virginia had at that 
time neither money nor credit, but Governor Nelson, considered 
at that time the richest man in the colonies, was told that on his 
personal security plenty of money would be forth-coming. The 
Governor did not hesitate, he mortgaged his estate and gave per- 
sonal security for two millions of dollars.* 

At the close of the war Nelson’s fortune was gone and his 
health ruined. Asthma, contracted in the war, by exposure, 
carried him off a few years after its close. Not a dollar of this 
debt has ever been paid by the United States to Nelson’s children 
or descendants. 

The only acknowledgment of it ever received was the sending 
to my mother (his oldest daughter) during the administration of 
John Quincy Adams of two appointments for West Point. She 
accepted only one, and I, her youngest son, was sent off to West 
Point. I had never been out of Virginia before or much away 
from my mother, and arriving at West Point, I became fearfully 
homesick. I went to Colonel Thayer, commandant, and told him 
I must go home. “Go home?” he exclaimed. “Why?” 

“T shall die if I stay here.” 

The Colonel, perhaps, saw that my distress was genuine, so he 


*During the drive for the first Liberty Loan in the spring of 1917 the 
inscription on Governor Nelson’s tomb at Yorktown—“He gave all for 
Liberty”—was used as a slogan.—S. N. R. 
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spoke kindly and said, “If you go, you must go at once. After 
your examination you cannot leave without permission of your 
guardian.” 

I thought I had money to take me home so I started. When 
I reached New York I found a schooner bound for Richmond, 
the captain put me off at Jamestown after a nine days’ passage. 

Never can I forget my poor mother’s consternation when, utterly 
unaware of my proceedings, I walked into her room. I was 
heartily ashamed and perhaps it influenced my conduct for life; 
for I determined that never again would I, by my conduct, cause 
my gentle, good mother grief. Soon after, through the influence, 
I think, of one of the Tripolitan heroes, Commodore Warrington, 
who was a friend of the family, I received the appointment of 
midshipman in our Navy. 


My First CRUISE IN THE NAvy 


In October, 1827, I received the appointment of midshipman 
from Mr. Southward, then Secretary of the Navy. My first 
order after appointment was to the school at Gosport Navy Yard. 
Our only professor was a gentleman called familiarly the school- 
master, our only Academy building a receiving-ship. The principal 
was to teach navigation and the use of the instruments. Fortun- 
ately I had been well trained in Mathematics before entering the 
Navy by my old Scotch tutor, Mr. Bruce; and I now tried to 
make the best of my time under the schoolmaster’s direction, but 
my time was short. 

In the spring I was ordered to the sloop-of-war Erie, bound for 
the West Indies ‘for a three years’ cruise, and during that time 
I saw much hard service. There were frequent changes of of- 
ficers, four different commanders all competent professionally, 
but two of them very severe disciplinarians. I was so fortunate 
as to get along with them all; and I have no punishments or sus- 
pensions to record. 

During this cruise it fell to my lot several times, to navigate the 
ship owing to the absence or illness of the sailing-master. One 
of these occasions was when the Erie was flagship, Commander 
Elliott Montgomery, commanding, bound for Havana. We sailed 
from Pensacola accompanied by the U. S. Brig Dolphin. Lieuten- 
ant Wolsey, her captain, was an accomplished officer, and a great 
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favorite of the Commodore, with whom he had before made 
cruise. 

It was the custom for all ships sailing in squadron to report 
their position daily at noon to the flagship. A few days out the 
reckoning of the Dolphin differed very much from that of the Erie 
I was but a green midshipman and as was to have been expected, 
the Commodore was disposed to adopt the Dolphin’s reckoning. 
I was very mortified but Captain Montgomery, who was justly 
considered one of the finest officers and most gentlemanly men 
in our service, befriended me. He called me into his cabin, and 
asked me if I was sure of the accuracy of my calculations to 
determine the Erie’s position. I told him I fully appreciated the 
importance at all times and under all circumstances of a correct 
reckoning, but on this occasion, knowing that my work would’ 
compared with that of an experienced sailing-master, I had re 
vised my calculations, and that unless the rate of the chronometer 
had changed since leaving Pensacola, which I had no reason to 
suppose, I was confident that my work was correct. Much to 
my delight Captain Montgomery said: “The ship shall be navigated 
by our reckoning, I: believe it is right.” 


My calculation must soon be tested. If correct, we should make 
the Moro Light, a revolving light at the entrance to Havana 
harbor, at about two o’clock in the morning. That night I had 
the first watch from eight o’clock to midnight. When it ended] 
was too excited to turn into my hammock and sleep. About half- 
past-one I went up and asked permission of the officer on deck 
to go up on the fore-top-sail-yard to watch for Moro Light. 
Permission was granted, and so I went to the foretop and told 
the captain of the top to send up with me on the top-sail-yard the 
sharpest-eyed man in his watch. I sat on the starboard side of 
the topmast, and the man on the port-side. I said to him: “We 
are expecting to make the Moro Light, so keep a bright look 
ahead and sharp on both bows.” Then I chatted a little to keep 
his eyes open. We had not been there a half-hour when the man 
exclaimed : “I think I see a light, sir.” “Where away?” “About 
a point, sir, on the starboard bow.” 


I now saw it myself, but to feel assured, I waited to see another 
round, There was no mistake; very excited I turned my head 
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aft and shouted with all my strength to the officer of the deck: 
“Light, Ho!” “Where away?” said the officer through his 
trumpet. “One point on the starboard bow.” I called out and 
hastened down. The light was then visible from the deck, and 
when I asked permission of the officer to report to Captain Mont- 
gomery, he said, “Go report to the Captain!” 

I awakened Captain Montgomery who seemed delighted and 
said, “Go report to the Commodore.” The Commodore was 
asleep, but I awakened him and said: “We have,made the Moro 
Light, sir.” The Commodore, however, seemed less pleased than 
Captain Montgomery. I then turned into my hammock and had 
a good sleep. 

Perhaps this little episode of my first cruise was of service to 
me afterward. It was the custom in those days, for Commanders 
to give midshipmen who had sailed with them letters of recom- 
mendation for the Board of Examiners. I heard, after my exam- 
ination was over, that Captain Montgomery in his letter alluded 
to the affair of the Moro Light. 

During the three years’ cruise of the Erie, so often were the 
officers changed, from the Captain down, that at the end of the 
cruise, I was the only midshipman who had sailed in her at the 
beginning. Midshipmen would often say to me “Page, when will 
you go home?” My invariable answer was “When I command 
the Erie.” There is many a true word spoken in jest. What 
seemed so impossible and improbable for me, a middy in my teens, 
actually came to pass before our cruise was ended. 

We had put into Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to water ship. We 
found a stream of clear, mountain water emptying into the sea near 
the anchorage of the Erie. I was in charge of the launch and 
sixteen men whose duty it was to bring water. After a few days 
I thought the men were receiving grog from some unknown source. 
My suspicions were confirmed by finding some bottles of rum 
concealed in the bushes bordering on the stream. My putting an 
end to this contraband traffic so enraged the natives that they 
completely put a stop to our watering. The next day we found 
the stream muddy, and the water undrinkable. Our men said it 
was caused by rain in the mountains, but I understood perfectly 
that it was the work of the natives. Fortunately we had nearly 
completed our supply. 
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The very next day yellow-fever broke out among the crew, 
and the Captain undoubtedly adopted the wisest course; he im. 
mediately put out to sea. But so rapid was the progress of the 
fever, that before we were out of sight of the coast of Haiti, the 
Captain, all of the lieutenants, save one, the sailing-master and 
forty of the crew were down with fever. The one lieutenant not 
on the sick list had, a few days before, ‘been suspended from 
duty. Captain Clack, the last Commander of the Erie, was a rigid 
disciplinarian and sooner than restore the suspended officer to 
duty, he sent for Midshipman Jones and myself and gave us 
written appointments as acting lieutenants; at the same time 
turning to me he said “You are navigating the Frie, take her into 
Norfolk.” 

It was heavy work: Jones and I kept watch and watch and in 
addition I did the work of sailing-master. Off that stormy 
region, Cape Hatteras, we encountered a squall and sail was re- 
duced to top-sail. Cape Hatteras was not far to leeward, I did 
not think it safe to run the ship off the usual course and I deter- 
mined to have recourse to an evolution not often adopted or 
approved. The moment seemed favorable, so we luffed. | 
gave the order to the quarter-master at the wheel: “Luff, and 
the instant you see the weather-leech of the top-sail shiver, put 
the helm up!” This was promptly done, the yards came down, 
the sails were double-reefed, and the ship made snug to stand 
the storm. We know the old adage ‘necessity knows no law,’ 
this evolution was justified by its success. We carried the ship 
safely in to Norfolk anchored off the Navy-Yard hospital and 
sent all our sick ashore without the loss of a man during the pas- 
sage from Haiti. 

Thus, for eight or ten days I had actually commanded the 
Erie, for the surgeon had earnestly advised me to make no reports 
to the Captain whose life, perhaps, depended on being kept quiet. 

After the sick had been safely taken to the hospital, the remain- 
ing officers were detached, the crew discharged and the good 
sloop-of-war Erie laid up. I was again ordered to the Navy 
school to prepare for my examination. 
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In a few months I was ordered to report to the Board of 
Examiners at Baltimore; composed of three commodores—my 
examination in seamanship was chiefly by Commodore Shubrick, 
and the examination began after I delivered to this board the 
letters given me by the different captains under whom I had 
sailed. In answer to some questions from the board I explained 
the evolution I had made off Hatteras, and the circumstances that 
led to it. The examiners, never by word or look, expressed ap- 
proval of my answers, but I received the best proof of their 
approval in their ranking me number one in a class of forty. Soon 
after my examinations, I was sent to join Mr. Hassler who had 
been made director of the coast-survey about to measure the 
base-line of Fire Island. 

In looking back on the years of my professional life, I recall 
with great satisfaction the period of my service on the coast- 
survey, then having as director Mr. Hassler, a German-Swiss, 
and a scientist of great ability, who initiated the great work which 
has been continued by his successors for over forty years. (Ed. 
Note: Now over ninety years.) 


VAs 1 Lp prem Page 


The various papers sent me from Rome were always feiss in these 
trembling, uncertain characters—S. N. R. 


I was, as a past midshipman, with Mr. Hassler ‘in the initiatory 
work, when he measured the base-line of Fire Island. On com- 
pletion of the measurement of this base-line, I was, by Mr. 
Hassler, transferred as the second in command to the hydrographic 
party, Captain Gedney commanding, then about to engage in a 
survey of the Harbor of New York and the approaches to it from 
the sea. 

Three points on Sandy Hook previously determined by the 
coast-survey were occupied by me and two younger officers (mid- 
shipmen). We were then stationed as overseers to determine the 
position of the surveying vessel as she made signals for that pur- 
pose. By the vessel, lines in every direction were run out, as 
she crossed and recrossed the bar from the point of Sandy 
Hook out to deep water beyond the bar, the soundings and signals 
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to the observers on shore being made as rapidly as possible, ] 
was living in a tent, but I rented a small room from the Light. 
house keeper for the purpose of bringing up my work. There] 
made all the mappings, the projection of angles and the laying of 
of the soundings. 

In tracing lines through the deepest waters, a continuous line 
of deep water was revealed ; that is a new channel two feet deeper 
than the old channel used by pilots. I immediately reported this 
to Captain Gedney. His answer was, “Impossible!” I asked 
him would he come and see. He came, examined the chart and 
saw the new channel traced out to deep water. He expressed 
astonishment but evidently doubted. Perceiving this, I suggested 
that he, himself, should examine the new channel in the survey- 
ing vessel. To this he assented. The New York Pilots were 
considered the most skilled and intelligent of the country, but 
not one had ever reported or even suspected the existence ofa 
new channel, so my professional pride was roused, and I watched 
and waited anxiously for the verification of the work. 

The chart was put in the surveying vessel, and by it she ran 
the new channel out to deep water, making soundings as rapidly 
as the lead could be thrown, running lines in and out, crossing 
and recrossing the channel at many points, not only to determine 
its width, but to make sure that no shoal spot could be detected. 
Captain Gedney was convinced, but the pilots were not. The 
question was soon to be definitely settled. 

A large French frigate had come into New York. When she 
had taken in stores and water her draught was so increased that 
the pilot who had brought her in told the Captain he could not 
take her out. The commander of this frigate had heard of the 
newly-discovered channel and called on Captain Gedney for it- 
formation. Captain Gedney told him that if he would follow, 
he would lead the way through it in his surveying vessel. The 
French Captain accepted, we piloted him out safely, and sent him 
on his way rejoicing. Thus the existence of the new channel was 
proven beyond doubt, and from that time on, it has been known 
as the Gedney channel. With the present colossal steamers what 
would New York do without it? 


Epitor’s Note: Before the dredging of Ambrose Channel. 
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After this I continued with the Coast Survey, working with the 
Hydrographic and the Triangulation parties until the winter, 
when I was ordered to Washington. It was the custom, then as 
now, for all naval, military and civil officers engaged in public 
work at a distance, to repair to Washington during the winter 
to bring up the work of the preceding season; indeed Washington 
was the headquarters of the Coast-Survey. I happened to find 
myself in a boarding-house with M. Nicollet, a French scientist, 
and if I am not mistaken, an ex-admiral of the French Navy. 
At this time he was employed by the U. S. Government, and en- 
gaged in examining the head waters of the Mississippi. 

I was much interested in his work, and though the social at- 
tractions of the capital were considered very tempting I found the 
calculations of M. Nicollet very much more to my taste. I 


. assisted him, in my leisure moments, in bringing up his work 


and was glad to be associated with so distinguished a man of 
science. Often into the small hours of the night and beyond, we 
worked. The following spring M. Nicollet was to explore for 
the U. S. Government the Rocky Mountains and the country 
beyond to the Pacific Coast. With my consent, he applied to the 
Navy Department to have me in his party, and the Department 
promised orders to that work, though rather out of our line. 

At the last moment domestic affairs obliged me to ask to be 
relieved. Nicollet was very angry and with French vivacity he 
reproached and almost wept over my want of ambition. “You, for 
your age,” he said, “so good a mathematician, | would have made 
you one of the best scientists of your country.” 

When he calmed down a little he asked if I knew any one to take 
my place, and I replied, “Yes, there is young Frémont of the 
Topographical Corps, he has the reputation of being one of the 
cleverest young men in the Army.” M. Nicollet, with Frémont’s 
consent, applied for him and the War Department gave ‘the 
young officer orders to join the Rocky Mountain exploring party. 
We are all familiar with the after career of Frémont. 

From the coast-survey service, I was ordered to the line of 
battleship Columbus, Captain Lorillard Spencer, flagship of Com- 
modore Morgan commanding the Mediterranean Squadron. In 
going out we touched at Maderia. We took in during our short 
stay, a good supply of Maderia wine, not knowing how precious 
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it would become, for a little later the disaster of the vines Nearly 
banished this favorite wine from our cellars. We wintered a 
Port Mahon at that time the rendezvous of nearly all the squad- 
rons of the world in the Mediterranean in winter. 

The following year we wintered in Genoa, where we were 
treated with great hospitality by the inhabitants. The good old 
ship was much visited, and as she had a fine deck and we had an 
admirable band, little dances aboard were frequent. Our ship 
had been given a safe anchorage under the mole, and under that 
protection she was moored head and stern. And well it was 50, 
for during that winter Genoa experienced such a gale as had never 
been known in her history. A part of the mole was carried away, 
and for a time the ship seemed to be in some danger, but we 
escaped unharmed though immense damage was done to the ship- 
ping in port. On the third day there was a great religious pro- 
. cession with the bones of John the Baptist, patron saint of 
Genoa, and soon after the gale abated, which was, of course, at- 
tributed by the faithful to the intercession of the saint. 

The beautiful Opera House Carlo-Felice was open, and our 
officers found it a source of great pleasure. We heard there the 
Diva of her day, Clara Novella, who afterwards was known in 
England as the greatest living Oratorio singer. To this day in 
England she is mentioned as the Diva of Oratorio Music. After 
nearly or quite half a century I have the pleasure of knowing the 
great singer as Countess Gigliucci, widow of Senator Count 
Gigliucci, an Italian nobleman, and to find that her sons and 
daughters are the friends of my children. The Countess seems 
to retain much of the vivacity of youth, and is a woman of great 
intelligence. It is said that few archaeologists can give a’more 
intelligent account of Rome—ancient, medieval and modern. 
Within a long distance of the Eternal City every road and ruin 
and stone seems to have its history for her, and a lady whois 
frequently invited to accompany her, says the drives of the Coun- 
tess Gigliucci, must be almost as instructive and charming as the 
“Archaeological Walks of Lanciani.” 

Our stay in the Mediterranean terminated as follows. 

What is now known as the South Atlantic Squadron was, in 
those days, of our cruise in the Columbus, known as the Braail 
Squadron. The Navy Department had just made an admirable 
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rule, that the Brazil and Mediterranean ships should, during their 
cruise, exchange stations. In the spring following our winter at 
Genoa, Commodore Morris, commanding the Brazil Squadron, 
came into the Mediterranean in the Delaware, his flagship, to 
exchange with Commodore Morgan. Previous to the separation 
of the squadron Commander Morris as senior officer exercised the 
ships in fleet-sailing, evolutions, etc., and after signals of adieux 
and good wishes had been exchanged, Commodore Morgan’s 
Squadron sailed for Brazil. That was the first and last time that 
the admirable rule of squadron exchange was put into practice! 

Among the most interesting events of our cruise on the South 
American station was the arrival in Rio de Janerio of a Neapolitan 
fleet escorting a young Bourbon princess who was to be the 
future Empress of Brazil. Never before or since has the beautiful 
Bay of Rio, witnessed a more brilliant and animated scene, 
than that attendant upon the arrival of the princess, then but 
eighteen years old. The Emperor Dom Pedro came off in a 
splendidly equipped barge, with a brilliant following of courtiers 
to meet his bride, and passed, going and returning, through a 
long line of ships, for the fleets of all the navies of the world 
seemed for that occasion to be assembled in the Bay of Rio, where 
salutes and cheers and manning of the yards greeted the young 
couple at every moment. The Emperor had never seen his bride 
till the day of their marriage, but it is said their union brought 
great happiness and this foreign princess not only made an 
exemplary and much-loved wife, but was greatly loved and 
respected by the Brazilians. 

One who lives to the age allotted to man and many years beyond, 
witnesses strange vicissitudes of nations and individuals. This 
young couple who began life under such brilliant auspices were 
destined to die in exile. Nearly half a century after the events I 
have related, I was residing at Florence, Italy. The Emperor 
and Empress of Brazil, not then in exile, that was to follow 
a year or two later, were wintering in the Tuscan city; the 
Emperor broken in health, and seeking only rest and quiet. It 
was the first visit of the Empress to Europe since leaving Naples 
as a bride, and she was much affected in revisiting her old home. 
Perhaps no contemporary sovereigns were more beloved by their 
subjects, and more worthy of it than those of Brazil, and none 
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governed a country which for territorial extent and material fe. 
sources offered a greater future; and yet those sovereigns, g 
exemplary in their lives and governing so wisely ended their 
days in exile. 

In 1844 the Columbus was ordered home to be put out of com- 
mission, and I was ordered to the Naval Observatory, then ¢- 
rected by Matthew Fontaine Maury, one of the most distinguished 
and best known scientists of his day. It was not an easy berth, 
for day and night in good weather, I was at work with the 
Muriel circle. The Observatory was in its infancy and its char- 
acter before the world was to be established. Placed thus upon 
our mettle, we all labored diligently in consequence. After three 
years of Observatory routine I was ordered in 1848 to the 
corvette Plymouth, Flagship of Commodore Geysinger, my old 
captain, Gedney, commanding, under order to the China station, 
After our arrival Captain Gedney, who was always, more or less 
an invalid with rheumatic gout was so seriously ill as to be obliged 
to live ashore, so I was really commander of the Plymouth. 

Soon after our arrival in China, there occurred one of those 
terrible and much-dreaded typhoons. An English brig with a very 
valuable cargo of opium was driven ashore in the gale. I sent two 
boats well officered and manned to protect her from the hordes 
of Chinamen who like birds of prey waited to fall upon her. 
Her captain was unwilling to put his vessel under the protection of 
the Plymouth, or even to acknowledge his dangerous position; 
but his officers and men assured him in a body that they would 
abandon the brig and save themselves if he did not accept the 
assistance. The Captain then yielded, and after much hard work 
the Plymouth men dragged the brig off to a safe anchorage. 
Under British rule the brig and cargo would have been considered 
total losses, and the salvage due one-half the value of ship and 
cargo. As the owners of the brig and of the cargo had the 
reputations of being honorable men, the claim of the Plymouth 
crew was considered safe in the hands of their referees. The 
justice of their decision was in advance considered by us as ut 
questionable. What was our disappointment in finding that those 
just referees had only awarded one-tenth of what was due the 
crew. 
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This decision taught us a lesson; should another chance of 
salvage come to us, we would look out for our own interest and 
hold possession of our prize in waiting for a just decision. 

Two years later I was appointed to the command of the brig 
Dolphin, her commander having been sent home invalided. At 
that period the China sea was infested by piratical junk-ships, 
and a vessel becalmed would find herself surrounded with little 
chance of escape. The Dolphin was ordered to cruise around and 
hunt up these piratical junks, for they had lately come into evi- 
dence, by capturing and robbing a fine English ship which had 
been becalmed with a valuable cargo of cotton in the China Sea. 
I found in the harbor of Cunsingmoon* two junks in the very act 
of sending cotton ashore; for Cunsingmoon, at that time, was a 
rendezvous for the pirates who had many confederates in the 
place. I sent two armed and well-manned boats to board and 
capture them. As our men boarded on one side, the Chinamen 
went out on the other, jumping overboard and swimming ashore 
like ducks. Many of the owners’ marks were in my possession, 
and as the bales of cotton aboard had the same marks there could 
be no doubt as to the character of the junks. We took them in 
tow, sailed for Macao Roads and reported to Commodore Gey- 
singer, flagship, Plymouth. The junks were handed over to the 
senior British officer, Captain Dalrymple, at Hong-Kong, where 
under decision of the Court of Admiralty they were condemned. 

This capture, small and insignificant as it may seem, tended in 
a certain degree to lessen the frequency of the piratical attacks 
on becalmed ships. 

When I reached California on my homeward journey an 
extraordinary condition of things obtained. One might as easily 
have turned the waters of Niagara as the human current then 
rushing to the gold mines. Many merchant ships were tied up 
for want of crews, several men-of-war were in no better con- 
dition. Prices of all necessary articles of clothing and food 
placed them beyond reach of those without a “pile.” The officers 
of the naval vessels there had to content themselves with ships’ 
rations. An officer of one of our men-of-war was a good sports- 
man, and found game enough to supply his mess, and sold enough 


*EpiTor’s Note: This place cannot be located. Possibly refers to 
Kongmoon which is near Macao. 
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at the same time to get his ammunition. A gentleman thinking 
he was making a liberal offer told a negro if he would take his 
trunk to the hotel, he would give him a dollar. The negro 
replied ‘Take it yourself and I will give you five dollars,” 

The Dolphin needed caulking, both in her deck and her upper 
works, I employed workmen for the purpose, but so exorbitant 
were their prices, that I dismissed them and determined to com. 
plete the work at the Sandwich Islands where though prices were 
high enough, we found them much more reasonable than those 
of San Francisco. : 

At Honolulu I met Captain Kellett in command of an English 
surveying squadron; they had nearly completed their surveys on 
the Island and it would be difficult to find better work than the 
chart made by that party. Captain Kellett afterwards went to 
the Arctic Ocean, and had a dramatic experience in saving 
McClure’s party. McClure had passed from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, but only by abandoning his ship in the ice. Some years 
later in returning from my first LaPlata Expedition I touched 
at Jamaica and there at a dinner given by the Governor I met 
again my old acquaintance, Captain Kellett who, as admiral, was 
in command of the West India Squadron. 

Leaving Honolulu I proceeded homeward touching at Val 
paraiso for water and provisions. There was no railroad at that 
time to Santiago but accompanied by two officers I went by car- 
riage to the capital on a short visit to our Minister, Mr. Peyton 
of Tennessee, who returned with us to Valparaiso and was re 
ceived on the Dolphin with all the honor due his rank as repre- 
sentative of the United States. 

Having taken in water and stores, necessary for a long voyage, 
we sailed for New York; doubling Cape Horn we ran into one of 
those terrible gales frequent enough in the latitude of the cape, I 
had been advised by my predecessor in command of the Dolphin 
never to scud the brig, but here was a case when it became neces 
sary, for to “lie to” (the only other alternative) would have 
involved.a great loss of time: Though blowing a gale, the wind 
was fair from the West; and I put the Dolphin before it; under 
close-reefed foretopsail, and reefed foresail. As may be well 
imagined, it was an anxious moment, as I watched closely the 
behavior of the brig. Landsmen often hear the expression “Seas 
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mountain high,” but only those who have been caught in a gale off 
Cape Horn, can fully comprehend this saying. The seas on this 
occasion were frightful, literally mountain high, and those moun- 
tains fell upon us in such quick succession that it seemed as if only 
by a miracle could our little craft escape engulfment. 

After about twenty-four hours of the battle with the elements 
we ran out of the gale. We soon sighted the Falkland Islands, 
and with fine weather, stood on for our destination New York. 
None but a mariner can understand the relief of a commander 
and crew in escaping from such a gale as that we encountered 
off Cape Horn, and in a small man-of-war by no means capable 
of battling. against typhoons and Cape Horn gales. 

On approaching Sandy Hook we witnessed a remarkable sight, 
for we suddenly ran into a dense fog bank, so dense that I was 
obliged to fire a blank cartridge to attract attention of a pilot. 
Our signal was answered by a horn and so near was the pilot that 
in two or three minutes he was alongside guided by the report 
of the gun and our voices. We soon ran out of the fog into 
bright sunshine in company with hundreds of ships moving in 
and out. In looking back there was the bank, smooth and precipi- 
tous as the side of a great house. The Dolphin arrived off the 
Navy Yard, officers and men were put on leave, the old brig laid 
up for repairs and a cruise of three and a half years happily 
ended. I proceeded to Washington, D. C., where my family 
resided. 

In after years I lived on an estancia of five leagues square. It 
was well-stocked with fine animals, and I fell into the habit of 
observing them closely and found such intelligence and sagacity 
as to be at times almost startling. At the period of my return 
from the long voyage I have noted, I was less familiar with 
animal life and therefore more impressed by the affectionate 
greeting of a favorite dog, a splendid example of the Newfound- 
land race. When I left home he was a fine puppy of nine or ten 
months old. When I returned he was as big as a donkey. 

While seated in the drawing-room surrounded by my family, 
one of the children said: “Let us call the dog to see if he will know 
father!” The great creature walked in, and I kept still and 
silent, while he moved about the room as if watching the children, 
and then went into an adjoining room communicating by double- 
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doors with the room where I sat. Motioning to the children tp 
keep quiet, I rose and called out “Prince!” He came back into 
the room, stood in attentive attitude near the door. Again ] 
called “Prince!” With one bound he was beside me, a paw on 
each shoulder, looking at me as if he would speak. Then he 
rushed around the room barking joyously. He ran back to me 
again placing a paw on each shoulder as if to embrace me, and 
in that attitude he remained for a minute or two, very quiet and 
looking into my face with a most touching expression of intelli. 
gence and affection. It is rare to see even upon a human face 
such an expression of love and joy. What is the mystery of 
the animal world? Will it ever be revealed to us? That noble 
dog recognized me after an absence of three and a half years, 

Epitor’s Note: There is a hiatus in the memoirs between 1852, date of 
return of the Dolphin from the China station, and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. In this period Captain Page seems to have been employed in 
two expeditions of exploration on the La Plata River. There are a few 
comments scattered later on in the MSS. in regard to this work, which 
seems to have been so successful, and of so pleasant a nature that after 
the Civil War Commodore Page returned to the Argentine and settled 
there. 

Rome, September 12, 1894. 


Early in the year 1861, I arrived in Washington with the 
rough charts, journals, books, instruments, etc., of my second 
exploration in the waters of La Plata and the riverine countries; 
Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay. Bolivia can 
hardly be called a riverine country although a portion of its ter- 
ritory touches upon the river. 

While preparing for publication of this work, I was informed 
that my native land Virginia, had seceded from the Union. I 
immediately sought an interview with the Secretary of the Navy, 
and I tendered him my resignation and commission. After some 
remarks disapproving of secession, to which I made no reply, he 
asked me kindly to, reflect before abandoning my position in the 
U. S. Navy. 

I replied: “I see that war is pending, and I can’t conscientiously 
draw my sword against my native state. I was born in Virginia, 
was appointed, as you will see in the Navy Register, from that 
state, and I am registered as a citizen of Virginia.’ ” 

He said: “You have not been called to draw your sword against 
Virginia.” 
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I replied that I was unwilling to occupy a position in the Navy, 
in which I should be exempt from orders to which every other 
officer would be amenable.” He then said, “Keep your com- 
mission, reflect well upon your decision, and come to see me 
tomorrow.” 

Obedient to this order, I went the next day to say that my 
resolution was unaltered: I handed him my resignation and com- 
mission and they were accepted, Passing into the room of the 
chief clerk, I delivered to him the key of my office where were 
the cases containing the papers of my second exploration alluded 
to above, telling him that the work had been examined by a board 
of officers as required by an act of Congress relating to all such 
work and reported to the Secretary of the Navy in complimentary 
terms as highly worthly of publication. 

It is very much to be regretted that this very important work, 
that would be useful to our commercial population, and would 
extend knowledge of a region then, and still, unknown should be 
allowed to remain unpublished. I informed the chief clerk that 
any officer familiar with hydrographic work could prepare those 
charts and papers for publication. 

Before leaving the office of the chief clerk, he asked, “Why 
do you resign? Do you expect promotion?” 

I replied, “ No, I expect impoverishment.” 

He then said, “If those are your sentiments, I have nothing 
more to say.” 

Previous to leaving Washington, I was much surprised by a 
visit from the Minister Plenipotentiary of a European power 
accredited to our Government. He informed me that having 
received instructions to invite an officer of the U. S. Navy to enter 
the service of his country with the rank of Admiral, he wished 
to offer me the position. With many thanks I told his Excellency, 
that at such a moment I could not leave my country. I must 
choose between North and South, and that as a Virginian I must 
go with my state. His Excellency was sanguine that actual war 
between the North and South was impossible. He then said, “I 
am confident there will be no war, and I give you three months 
to reconsider your refusal.” 

The day following my last interview with the Secretary of 
the Navy I left Washington for Richmond, accompanied by my 
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two sons. When I reached Richmond, I called on Governor 
Letcher, who ordered me to report to General Lee. General Lee 
assigned me to duty in his office, and later to Gloucester Point for 
the construction of defenses and the command of that important 
place on York River. 

Epitor’s Note: During the late World War the Atlantic Fleet based 
at this point. 

I remained there till the abandonment of Yorktown, Gloucester 
Point being a part of that command. For several months the 
enemy bombarded us with their long-reaching guns throwing 
shells into, but generally far beyond the works. Our guns, though 
good of their kind, did not reach the enemy. The men of my 
command, unused to such projectiles, soon discovered that they 
were less dangerous than they had imagined. This was demon- 
strated to them by one of these shells plunging not more than six 
feet from the door of my tent, near the flag-staff, exploding and 
covering me with dust, but doing no damage. 

Later in the Civil War I was sent by the Confederate Govern- 
ment to Europe to purchase an iron-clad for its Navy. 

The pages descriptive of the purchase of the iron-clad are unfortunately 
missing from the MS. Only the portion descriptive of the return can be 
found. This follows.—S. N. R. 

Soon after this* we had fair weather and put into Dieppe for 
coal and to take on board the agent of the builders. We then 
steered for our appointed destination off the coast of France. 
We had not anchored many hours when we espied a steamer ap- 
proaching us, and she soon anchored near us. Here the Captain, 
crew and builder’s agent left us, and I gave the latter a certificate 
that he had delivered to me the iron-clad. In taking leave of 
me, the captain who was as good a sailor as ever stepped a deck, 
said: “I would not attempt to take this vessel across the Atlantic 
if they would give her to me.” 

The Danish flag was immediately hauled down and from the 
steamer near us there came officers, crew, ammunition and pfo- 
visions. In the presence of all on deck, the Confederate flag was 
hoisted at the peak of our little iron-clad and her name declared 


*Epitor’s Note: The iron-clad had apparently been completed, and 
had sailed from England. She seems to have run into heavy weather.?% 
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“Confederate States Steamer Stonewall.” Under direction of the 
Executive officer, Robert Randolph Carter of Virginia, every- 
thing was soon placed ; the men watched, quartered and stationed, 
and the little craft made ready for her voyage across the Atlantic. 
‘Here I must describe the Stonewall! She was brig-rigged, 
had twin screws and was of about twelve hudred tons displace- 
ment; her maximum speed was eight or nine knots; armor plat- 
ing four and a half inches with a spur from the bow of about 
six feet. Her armament consisted of one three hundred pounder 
Armstrong muzzle loading gun, mounted in the bow, directly in 


the line of the keel, and two seventy pounder muzzle loading 


Armstrong guns, one on either side, mounted in a fixed turret 
about midships. Her deck had about four feet free-board with 
a bulwark of iron about the same height, designed only to keep 
out the water and to be lowered in time of action. 

Her crew consisted of about forty-five men. When we left 
our anchorage the weather was fine, and all aboard looked forward 
sanguinely to a prosperous voyage to our destination, the Con- 
federate States. But “Man proposes and God disposes.” That 
night when fairly in the Bay of Biscay we encountered a severe 
gale which tried to the uttermost the capacity of the Stonewall 
(which was only designed for harbor and coast defense) as a sea- 
going vessel, the gale continued three days, the Stonewall being 
often literally under water. 

The steamer, alluded to as having come to meet us, accom- 
panied us for some distance, for the captain, as he afterwards 
affirmed, felt very anxious about the safety of the Stonewall. 
He said he exclaimed several times when he saw her disappear, 
“She is gone!” He signalled, “How do you get on?” The answer 
was, “All right, go ahead!” I knew that the steamer had other, 
and very important work, and that she should not be detained. 

The weather so retarded the progress of the Stonewall, that 
we had no hope of reaching our destination for coaling. Since 
leaving the anchorage we had not been able to make a single ob- 
servation to determine our position, but by the best calculation 
we could make of her run, we supposed we were off that part 
of the Spanish coast where are the two towns, Ferrol and Corona. 
The Stonewall had been badly damaged during the gale, and our 
supply of coal was nearly exhausted. We concluded if possible 
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to make one of the Spanish ports, consequently the vessel was 
headed for the coast which brought the wind aft. The reefed 
foretopsail was set, which, together with her steam, kept her 
ahead of the combing sea, and we soon had the satisfaction of 
sighting the crescent-shape coast where were the ports we hoped 
to strike. 


During the gale alluded to an accident occurred to the Stone. 
wall which nearly proved a disaster and which would have obliged 
us to seek a port, even if our coal had not been exhausted. The 
accumulation of water in my cabin, indicated that it came from 
some other source than the deck ; on opening the store-room abaft 
the cabin, was exposed an appalling sight. It was discovered 
that the caps to the two rudder-heads had been driven up by the 
force of the sea, and the water was flowing from each opening 
in a circular jet. It was well that it was discovered in time, for 
had they been driven up altogether, they would have made two 
holes in the bottom of the vessel of nine inches in diameter; 
without other damage, this alone would have obliged us to go 
into port for repairs. We entered Ferrol. 


During my official visit to the port authorities, I asked permis- 
sion of the Captain-General, who was an Admiral of the Spanish 
Navy, to make all necessary repairs to the Stonewall. He, very 
courteously, granted my request. The work of repairing and 
coaling had been continued but a few days, when I was requested 
to call at the office of the Captain-General. Divining the reasons 
of the summons, I took, with me, my commission in the Con- 
federate States Navy and my instructions. The Captain-General 
informed me, that he had been ordered by his Government, to 
inquire into and to report the character of the Stonewall, as to 
whether she was legitimately a man-of-war. The American 
Minister had demanded that she should be sent out of Ferrol, 
on the ground that she was a pirate, and not entitled to the 
hospitality of the port. It is to be regretted that the diplomatic 
representative of a great nation should have been so ignorant of 
international law bearing on this case, as to pronounce such a 
libel in his official correspondence. In diplomacy a blunder is 
considered almost a crime. The Stonewall was entitled to the 
same hospitality from the port as any other man-of-war. 
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The Captain-General, very kindly, assured me that he, person- 
ally, was satisfied as to the character of the Stonewall, but I 
must give such proof of that as required by the Government to 
answer the assertion of the American Minister in his official 


correspondence. 

I handed my commission to the Captain-General, and holding 
up my instructions, I said, “You, sir, as an Admiral of the 
Spanish Navy, can fully appreciate the obligation I am under to 
permit no one to read my instructions.” He looked over my com- 
mission, and returning it said, ‘This evidence is quite sufficient 
to satisfy my Government as to the character of the Stonevvall.” 


Very shortly after this I received permission to continue the 
repairs of our little iron-clad. While repairs were in progress, 
two large men-of-war appeared off the port, the Niagara, one of 
the finest frigates of the U. S. Navy entered Ferrol;. while her 
companion the Sacramento went into Corona, the Commodore 
commanding in chief, was on the Niagara. After a stay of a 
day or two the frigate followed the Sacramento and anchored in 
Corona, the entrances to the two ports being but a few miles 
distant one from the other. 


I understood perfectly from this move, that the Commodore 
wished to avail himself of the right, under International law, of 
at once following the Stonewall when she went out from Ferrol. 
I was also fully aware that every movement of the Stonewall and 
her preparations for sea were daily and hourly telegraphed to 
the Commander at Corona. After repairs had been completed 
finally, for a trial trip had shown the Stonewall still leaky, all 
preparation was made on the vessel to meet the enemy. Spars 
were sent down, running rigging unrove in order that the screws 
might not be entangled. The quarter boats were sent on shore,’ 
for they somewhat interfered with the fire of the guns amidships. 
Forty tons of coal which had been put upon the steamer were 
sent off to lighten her draught so that her guns might be more 
effective. All the Government money on board was sent on 
shore, also the watches and letters of the officers to be forwarded 
to our families and friends. 


I called on the Captain-General to take leave, and to thank him 
for all his kind courtesy. I told him that as the weather promised 
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to be fine, I should leave Ferrol the next morning. He said kindly, 
“If you wish to go out at night, your departure may not be im- 
mediately known to the enemy.” I said, “The enemy is lying ip 
wait for me at Corona, I must meet him somewhere on the 
ocean, and the present time is the most propitious for the weather 
is fine, and in rough weather the ports could not be opened and 
the guns of the Stonewall could not work.” He said, “T think 
you are rash, you might go out at night without being seen, the 
fight will be too unequal; your small iron-clad against those two 
great ships!” I replied quietly, “I must meet the enemy,'I will 
fight but I will never run away.” 

The following morning we left Ferrol followed by a Spanish 
frigate, her mission being to see that there was no violation of 
neutrality. The frigate fired a gun to notify me when beyond 
jurisdiction and remained out at no great distance for the pur- 
pose, I believe, of watching the fight. I went into my cabin, 
fell on my knees and offered up a prayer to the Almighty to 
defend the weak and the right, and to protect our families in their 
distant homes. I then went on deck, fully expecting immediately 
to meet the enemy. 

The day was very fine, earth, sky and sea were alike beautiful, 
and nothing could be more lovely and picturesque than the moun- 
tains behind Ferrol and Corona, alive with human beings; the 
whole population of Ferrol, Corona and the neighboring villages 
and hamlets seemed to have gathered there to witness the battle 
of the little Stonewall and the two goliaths. 

Dinner was served to the crew of the Stonewall at their guns 
on deck, for the Niagara and the Sacramento were in full sight 
with steam up and could come out of Corona and reach us in ten 
minutes, but they never left their anchorage. 

From nine o’clock a.M. to nine o’clock p. M. I waited them, 
steaming up and down before the ports, but careful not to move 
within the legal line of three miles. The Spanish frigate remained 
out for some hours, and the crowd upon the hills only dispersed as 
night approached, making, I afterward heard by letters, many un- 
complimentary remarks in reference to the inexplicable conduct of 
the commander of the Niagara. At nine p. m. I steamed off leav- 
ing the frigate Niagara and the Sacramento still at anchor in the 
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port of Corona. I had assured the Captain-General that I would 
not re-enter Ferrol, thus appearing to make that place a base of 
operation, as the Niagara and Sacramento appeared to wish to 
make of Corona. As I have before stated forty tons of coal had 
been sent on shore at Ferrol, and it was impossible to get across 
the Atlantic without another supply: So we made for Lisbon to 
fill up. While taking in a supply, the Niagara and the Sacramento 
came into port and anchored. This, again, was an extraordinary 
and inexplicable move, and satisfied me that they were watching 
the Stonewall, without wishing to fight. The weather was very 
fine and they could have waited outside, whereas by coming into 
port they must have been perfectly aware that they could not 
follow us out for twenty-four hours. 

The port authorities were evidently very anxious, to get rid 
of the belligerents. An officer was sent to the Stonewall with the 
request that she complete coaling as quickly as possible. I said 
to him the sooner you hasten the delivery of coal, the sooner will 


we get off. I came for coal and shall not leave until I get a full 


supply. 

The coaling was completed too late for the pilot to take us out 
that night. Early the next morning we steamed out to sea. We 
passed close to the Niagara and Sacramento, anchored in the lower 
part of the port; so close was the frigate Niagara that I observed 
the men at their guns and recognized my old friend the commodore 
on deck and saluted him, by lifting my cap. This was the last I 
saw of the Niagara and Sacramento. 


Eprtor’s Note: The Commodore commanding the Niagara and Sacra- 
mento stated in his official report that: “The odds in her [the Stonewall’s] 
favor were too great and too certain, in my humble judgment, to admit of 
the slightest hope of being able to inflict upon her even the most trifling 
injury, whereas if we had gone out, the Niagara would most undoubtedly 
have been easily and promptly destroyed. So thoroughly one-sided a com- 
bat I did not consider myself called upon to engage in.” 

It thus appears that there was considerable difference of opinion as to 
the actual fighting strength of the iron-clads of which the Stonewall was 
a type, and their fighting ability was undoubtedly considerably overestimated 
by their prospective antagonists. Much unfavorable criticism resulted. 
The entire history of the affair will be found in the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, Series I, 
Volume 3, “Operations of the Cruisers, 1 April, 1864-30 December 1865,” 
pages 461-470. 
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After leaving Lisbon I proceeded quietly on my way across the 
Atlantic, touching at Teneriffe for coal, for the Stonewall could 
not carry enough to enable us to reach home. From thence we 
stood for Nassau and there were refused the hospitality of the 
port, but we received outside sufficient coal to take us to Havana 
where -hospitality was not withheld. 

In my official visit to the authorities I told them I wished to 
coal and have made some slight repairs to the Stonewall. 1 was 
told I could remain as long as I thought proper, but at the same 
time I was earnestly requested, to prevent our men, if possible, 
from creating any disturbance ashore. I was glad to be able to 
assure them that our men bore an excellent character at Ferrol 
and I was sure there would be no complaint of their conduct at 
Havana. 

I may say here, that during, the short period of my command of 
the Stonewall not a casualty and not a case of sickness occurred, 
and for this we owed much to the intelligent vigilance and atten- 
tion of our medical staff, Dr. Green of Virginia and Dr. Muter 
of Georgia. Dr. Green afterwards went to Argentina where he 
practiced his profession with great success. Ina few years he was 
able to retire and now resides in his native state. 

A day or two after our arrival four or five Federal ships entered 
the port, looking out, I was told for the Stonewall. While at 
Ferrol and Lisbon, no restraint was put upon visitors to the Stone- 
wall, though we were aware that spies abounded. Once in Havana 
a card was brought down from a Secretary of the U. S. Legation 
at Madrid. I said, “Bring him down, I will receive him.” “He 
is gone, sir,’ said the man. “This card was left at the gangway, 
for the Captain; then the gentleman shoved off in his boat.” 

With all this publicity, it has always seemed to me very extra- 
ordinary that no official intelligence could have been transmitted 
to the U. S. or the different Atlantic stations where were Federal 
officers and ships, of the departure of the Stonewall from Lisbon, 
her last European port. At least I may presume so, for in cross- 
ing the Aalantic, approaching Bermudas, touching at Nassau and 
entering the port of Havana, never once did we sight a sail of the 
enemy: nor did one appear until we were anchored safely in 
Spanish waters. 
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I very soon received intelligence of the surrender of General Lee. 
| felt very gravely the difficulties of my position. No country to 
fight for and no flag to fight under! I must dispose of the Stone- 
wall, While saddened and depressed at the news of Lee’s sur- 
render and most anxious for the future of the brave officers and 
men with me, I was rather amused to receive a note to “Dear 
Page,” from an old naval acquaintance, then the captain of the 
U. S. frigate anchored near the Stonewall. The gentleman in- 
formed me of what I was not perhaps aware, he thought, the 
downfall of the Confederacy, and suggested that I deliver up to 
him the Stonewall. In answer, I thanked him for his information, 
but declined to act on his suggestion. 

Through an influential Spanish friend, I proposed to the Cap- 
tain-General to present the Stonewall through him, to Isabella, 
Queen of Spain. I told my friend that should my offer be refused, 
having no flag under which to sail, I would, with a few men willing 
to aid me, take the Stonewall out to deep water and in Spanish 
jurisdiction, I would cut every pipe in her leading outboard, and 
leave her to sink, which would be in less than an hour; but if 
followed and attacked by the enemy, I should fight her so long as 
a gun remained above water. 

I must here state that in offering the Stonewall to Spain, I had 
made known the conditions under which, alone, I would make it. 
I felt it a sacred duty to send my officers and men to their homes, 
but we were utterly without money or credit, having sent all the 
ship’s money to an agent on shore when we went out of Ferrol 
expecting to meet the enemy. Not foreseeing the fall of the Con- 
federacy no provisions could be made to the crew. I informed 
my friend that the Stonewall had cost the Confederate Govern- 
ment four hundred thousand dollars. The books of the Pay- 
master showed that sixteen thousand dollars was due on the pay of 
officers and men. This sum, I must ask, to be advanced in giving 
up my ship. My friend urged me to ask for a much larger sum 
for my personal use. This proposition I promptly declined and 
told him all I asked was what was due to officers and men. The 
sixteen thousand dollars was paid and distributed by the Pay- 
master. I must here state that I had requested him in making his 
account to assign to each officer and man one month’s additional 


pay. 
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Immediately after this transaction a Spanish admiral with sey. 
eral officers in attendance came off in finely equipped barge to 
receive the Stonewall. There was a delicacy in this proceeding 
on the part of the Admiral and officers that inspired me then, and 
even now as I recall it, with the deepest gratitude, as does the 
recollection of the hospitality and consideration shown us at both 
Ferrol and Havana by the authorities. 

On this occasion the Admiral said to me: ‘Your executive of- 
ficer can attend to this business, my barge is at the gangway, Cap. 
tain ———— will accompany you to the Arsenal and then to your 
lodgings in the city.” 

At the Arsenal I found a fine carriage awaiting me, and still ae. 
companied by Captain of the Spanish Navy, I drove to 
the house of a lady who had invited me to be her guest so long as 
I remained at Havana. The same day came a polite note from the 
Impresario of the Colon, asking me to accept the key of a box at 
that theater during the whole of my stay in the city. 

3y decision of the Spanish Government, the Stonewall was 
delivered to the U. S. Government, and afterward sold by them 
to Japan for four hundred thousand dollars, and perhaps, as I 
was informed, for a little over that sum, and the sixteen thousand 
advanced for the crew of the Stonewall repaid to Spain. 

Thus ended my career in the Confederate States’ Navy. 

My next move was to return to Europe where my family had 
resided during the war. I was asked at Havana if I would take 
back to England a blockade runner. I accepted the offer and 
reached England safely and delivered up the steamer to her 
owner, who remunerated me generously for this small service. 

Some weeks later I sailed in company with two young sons for 
Buenos Ayres. The oldest of these two sons, not yet of age, had 
soon after the surrender of Lee, been liberated from the prison on 
Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie. We have heard much of the suffer- 
ing of prisoners at Libby Prison; should ever an impartial history 
be written of the Civil War, we may learn something of the suffer- 
ing of Confederate prisoners. Philip, my third son, had received 
just before war was declared between the states an appointment 
for West Point. Under the circumstances, it was impossible for 
him to accept. He accompanied me to Richmond and was sent to 
the Military Academy of Virginia. When the buildings of the 
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Academy were burned by the enemy, every cadet capable of 
shouldering a musket joined General Breckenridge in the valley of 
Virginia and saw hard service. My son Philip was one of them, 
he was promoted and appointed aide-de-camp to General Corse 
with whom he was taken prisoner and sent to Johnson’s Island, 
Lake Erie. 

Thus I went to the Argentina to begin life anew. 

During my five years exploration of that country for the U. S. 
Government I had made many friends, and had found climate and 
material resources exceptionally fine. I was not disappointed. I 
have not mentioned that after my return from my former expedi- 
tion, a New York capitalist had offered me a large sum of money 
to return, take up land and establish on a large scale an estancia in 
which I was to have partnership. The offer was tempting, and I 
thought something of accepting it later. it was first, however, 
imperative duty to report and bring up my work for the Navy 
Department. Hardly was that completed when the Civil War put 
an end to all enterprise of this kind. So I returned to the Argen- 
tina without capital or profession, but my reception by many lead- 
ing men of the country was most cordial. General Mitre, Ex- 
President, then as now, one of the most prominent men of the 
country said (taking both my hands) “You have done more for my 
country than any man living.” 

General Urquiza, Ex-President, to whom I had rendered some 
service while in command of the Water-Witch wrote to me offer- 
ing me both land and capital to go and settle in his province, Entre 
Rios. I accepted it and for several years prosperity crowned my 
labors. I was able to repay, unasked, the considerable capital 
advanced me by General Urquiza, who was a very large land- 
owner, and at that period considered the wealthiest man in the 


“Argentina. He was assassinated during my residence near him 


by a political enemy, but some years after his death I repaid my 
whole debt to his heirs through his eldest son and executor. I 
may record, to show that there are generous hearts open to 
foreigners in all lands, that Urquiza’s son, for himself and his 
family refused to receive a penny of interest, and yet interest in 
that country was, at that period, considered reasonable at twelve 
per cent, and my debt would have amounted to a considerable 


sum, 
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I may now at the age of eighty-seven say that I heartily 
rejoice in the reunion of our people under one flag the Stars and 
Stripes. 

CONCLUSION 

As [| have said before, the close of the war found me withoy 
home, country or career. The necessities of a large family obliged 
me to new and immediate exertion, and as to a land of promise | 
turned to the Argentina. A country I knew well, for had I not 
spent five years of my professional life in exploring it for the 
U. S. Government? We have all heard of the Pan-American cop- 
ference in Washington and the idea of Mr. Blaine then Secretary 
of State, to secure the good will, sympathy and commerce of the 
South American states with our country. But over a quarter ofa 
century previously many members of both houses of Congress the 
President, Fillmore, the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Kennedy of 
Maryland, the Secretary of State, Mr. Edward Everett of Massa- 
chusetts were fully alive to the importance of friendship and trade 
of the republics of the south, and cordially united upon the send- 
ing of a naval party to explore the basin of La Plata both by land 
and water, study and report upon their capabilities for trade, 
natural resources, etc., and to conclude individually or severally, 
as the case might be, treaties of amity and commerce with our 
resident ministers. 

I was selected to command the expedition, the U. S. Steamer 
Water-Witch being assigned me for the work. I was quite un- 
aware of the double honor to be conferred upon me when I called, 
on a visit of leave, at the White House. Our President, Mr. 
Fillmore, received me very graciously and asked if I had seen 
Mr. Everett. I replied that I was then going to call at the State: 
Department. ‘You will find,” said that President, ‘That you go 
accredited with diplomatic powers, to conclude individually or 
severally with our resident ministers a treaty of commerce with 
Paraguay.” 

My first expedition had lasted over three years, and my report 
of it to the Government was translated in several foreign lan- 
guages. It caused a tide of emigration to that beautiful country, 
and many intelligent men have assured me that it was a revelation. 
Few had dreamed of so fair a land yet open, with a Government 
holding out a hand of welcome to the stranger. During my second 
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expedition I met with several colonies from Australia and even 
from California who had after reading my book turned their faces 
to the Argentina, and had not regretted the change. 

It was to that fair land I turned my face, when all semed dark 
and unpromising in my native land. What changes did I find? 
A well-organized Government, a Constitution very similar to that 
of the United States, a good class of immigrants daily arriving and 
a fair promise before the country of prosperity and peace, which, 
notwithstanding political strifes and financial difficulties can still 
hold her own, so wonderful and exhaustless are her resources. 

I was not disappointed, my services were not forgotten, my 
reception by some of the leading men of the country was most 
flattering ; may I not be excused from repeating the welcome given 
me by one of the most enlightened men of that country, and one 
who is still living and the leader of a strong political party, General 
Ex-President Mitre. Speaking and reading English perfectly 
General Mitre had read my book La Plata and my first report to 
the U. S. Government. 

On my arrival with my two sons, my first visit at Buenos Aires 
was to the Ex-President. Taking both my hands he said, “Sir, 
you have done more for the advancement and progress of this 
country than any man living.” I soon after received a letter from 
General ex-President Urquiza who without any solicitation on 
my part offered to me for a period of years an estancia five 
leagues square and well stocked with sheep. He also put at my 
disposal a considerable sum of money with which to begin opera- 
tions, so I soon found myself established as estanciero on one of 
the finest properties of Entre Rios. The only condition being 
that at the end of a term of years named, I should repay him with 
half the net profits of estancia, but without interest. 

My business as estanciero was very prosperous: at the end of 
a few years, having received a proposition from a commercial.com- 
pany to re-examine the Bermejo River I left estancia affairs in 
charge of my sons and accepted the offers made me by the 
Bermejo company. 

In my explorations in the Water-Witch, I had ascended that 
important river for a certain distance, but now with a boat properly 
constructed for the purpose, I fully established its navigability for 
over eight hundred miles by small steamers suitably built, and I 
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now have the satisfaction of knowing that my labors have borne 
fruit. The two important rivers having their rise in the Andean 
provinces and connected with the outer world by flowing into the 
La Plata, at that time were vast territorial wildernesses in posses. 
sion of savage tribes of Indians, now for nearly a thousand miles 
they are settled and owned by rich proprietors who have estab. 
lished agricultural colonies, well protected by small military sta- 
tions of the Government. The Indians have been brought into a 
sort of semi-civilization and now seek employment on some of the 
large sugar and cotton plantations that have sprung up. 

Foreseeing the greatness and prosperity of the Argentina, the 
largest of the South American Republics, and feeling a sincere 
interest in all that concerned it, I knew too well that its defenses 
against foreign invasion or aggression were utterly inadequate to 
meet any emergency, indeed it was open to the enemy who might 
at an unexpected moment show himself. At that time she pos- 
sessed no ships that could legitimately be called ‘“men-of-war.” 
I proposed to the Government, in a system of naval defenses to 
construct two twin iron-clads and two sloops of war adapted to 
the interior waters, and an electric and percussion torpedo-system 
which had been successfully practiced in the Civil War in the 
United States. 

My plans were accepted and I was sent to England to supervise 
the construction of the four vessels that I had proposed. In due 
time they were received and approved by the Argentine Ministry, 
and formed the nucleus of the young Navy. Several fine ships 
have since been constructed, armed and equipped upon the most 
approved models of Europe, and a fine well-organized naval 
school is in full operation under the charge of a distinguished 
corps of professors. 

In short the Argentine Navy has grown with the country, and 
if well managed, promises to be all sufficient for defensive 
purposes and I think I may justly consider myself its founder. 
Moreover I, very naturally, feel an interest in its growth and good 
management, for three of my grandsons, bearing my name, born in 
the country, and therefore citizens, form a part of the personnel. 
One, only twenty-two, is Navigating-Lieutenant of one of their 
finest ships recently built and equipped in Europe ; another has 
graduated from the Navy school number one in a large class, and 
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the youngest a mere child of twelve, was sent to England for a 
term‘of years by the Argentine Government to be trained as ship- 
builder and architect. 

Thus it will be seen, that in spite of financial disasters and 
political strife, the Argentines are quite aware of the importance 
of possessing an efficient—if small—Navy. 

While in England supervising the construction of these vessels, 
| heard of the assassination, by a political rival of my friend and 
neighbor General ex-President Urquiza. This was, in a business 
light, a disaster for me, for Urquiza, though really a very rich man, 
had many hungry creditors and bitter political enemies, so my fine 
estancia of five square leagues well-stocked with cattle and sheep, 
would I knew suffer, as I had neglected before my departure for 


England to secure it as intended by purchase. 


The Argentine Government at that time owed, and still owes 
me, a considerable sum of money for services rendered, and for 
animals taken from my estancia in one of their revolutionary up- 
risings: but trusting to their justice and generosity to make right 
my claim, I left it in the hands of an agent. 

Feeling old age and blindness creeping upon me, I was impatient 
to join my family in Italy where they had resided for many years. 

From the Eternal city at the age of eighty-seven I give some 
incidents of a long life at the request of a relative. 

Rome, January 4, 1895. 

































DISCUSSION 


The Protection of Capital Ships Against Poison Gas 
(SEE Pace 1113, JuLy, 1923, PROCEEDINGS) 


LieuTENANT COMMANDER A. M. Cuartton, U. S. Navy.—In considering 
the protection of machinery compartments against poison gas, Lieutenant 
Hains makes the rather fanciful suggestion that a system of inner com- 
partments be provided in the engine rooms, motor rooms, etc. The gas- 
tight compartment in each space is to be provided with glass windows 
and have led to it all pipes, valves, switches and levers for the operation 
ali tue machinery is a manifest impossibility. 

If Lieutenant Hains had had access to a machinery layout of an engine 
room on the airplane carriers, for instance, before making this suggestion, 
he would have seen that any idea of a central operating compartment for 
all the machinery is a manifest impossibility. 

In a room one hundred sixteen feet long and thirty-seven feet wide 
are situated, among other things, two 45,000 H. P. turbo-alternators, each 
with two main condensers, main circulating pumps, air ejectors and con- 
densate pumps, forced lubrication pumps and oil coolers; three 750 K. W. 
turbo-generators for excitation and ship’s light and power, each with its 
own condenser circulating pump and vacuum apparatus, boiler feed pumps, 
fuel oil service pumps, fuel oil recirculating pumps and fuel oil heaters, 
cut-out valves for boiler, feed water, fuel oil and steam, hundreds of 
gauges and a switchboard with a multitude of switches. Even to con- 
template the bringing together in one station the cut-out and change-over 
valves and switches for such a machinery plant is absurd on the face of it. 

On an electric drive vessel, main turbo-alternators and main motors 
machinery must have air for cooling; and the boilers must be supplied 
with air for combustion purposes. All other air furnished to machinery 
compartments is supplied for the cooling of these spaces on account of 
heat radiation and to give a fresh supply of oxygen to the personnel. 

If the necessity for the vast amounts of air required for cooling the 
main alternators and motors can be eliminated, all compartments except 
the boiler rooms may be sealed compartments, with devices installed for 
purifying and cooling the air and using it over and over. Oxygen may 
be released from tanks as the air becomes vitiated. 

On the airplane carriers, the generators and motors will be fitted with 
a self-contained ventilating system. This apparatus will force air through 
the windings of the generators and motors where it will sustain a rise in 
temperature, due to the heat given off by the windings. The air will then 
pass through a cooler—a bank of tubes with sea water circulating through 
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it—and thence be turned to the motors and generators again to become 
heated. This system of air cooling eliminates the necessity for several 
large holes through the deck for ventilation purposes and materially 
improves the military efficiency of the vessels. This same type of cooling 
apparatus may be used for cooling the air in the remainder of the com. 
partment. The boilers must have a continued supply of oxygen and go 
cannot be made air- and gas-tight. In these rooms the personnel must 
wear gas masks. This can be done without materially affecting their 
efficiency, for with oil-fired boilers the work of the fire room crew is not 
at all arduous. In this connection it.may be of interest to note that 
Bureau of Engineering is now experimenting with devices which will 
enable the boilers to be operated without personnel in the firerooms, 
These devices include feed water regulators, high and low water alarms, 
fuel oil temperature regulators for the fireroom fuel oil heaters and dis. 
tant control apparatus for turning on and off the boiler oil burners and 
the steam valves to the forced draft blowers. The successful development 
of this apparatus will permit the removal of all personnel from the fire- 
rooms or at least of all except one man to act in a supervisory capacity, 
This man can wear a gas mask without inconvenience or impairment of 
efficiency. 

We thus make all machinery compartments, with the exception of the 
boiler rooms, of the fully closed type which is comparatively easy to 
protect. 

Another phase of poison gas protection which has given the Department 
some concern is that against the effect of poison gas upon machinery, 
especially electrical apparatus. As mustard gas, phosgene, chlorine and 
other gases have a corrosive effect on metals and will disintegrate ordinary 
textiles, it has been brought up that these gases might destroy the insu-: 
lating material on cables, motors and generators with a consequent de- 
rangement of their functions. Experiments seem to prove that we have 
nothing to fear from any concentration of gas which an enemy may be 
able to lay aboard one of our vessels. 


The Protection of Capital Ships Against Poison Gas 
(SrzE Pace 1113, JuLy, 1923, PRocEEDINGS) 


Mr. Goprrey L. Cazor.—I have read with much interest the article by 
Lieutenant Paul W. Hains, “Protection Against Poison Gas.” 

I have given much thought to this question, both as a chemist and as 
an aviator in the United States Navy at the time of the World War, and 
I would like to make a few suggestions that I feel sure will receive the 
support of other chemists, both in the Navy and out of it. 

The poison gases are practically all of them heavier than air and, 
therefore, particularly dangerous in case they should be dropped in the 
shape of large bombs upon a warship, for they would float downward and 
it would be a tedious, difficult and dangerous business to get rid of a 
large amount of poison gas that once got into a warship. 
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I recommend the carrying of a considerable amount of strong aqua 
ammonia. The crude aqua ammonia as delivered in carboys is entirely 
suitable for this purpose and this should be placed in such quarters in the 
warship as are most likely to be contaminated with poison gas dropped 
from above. 

Water should, also, be at hand to dilute this aqua ammonia, because 
otherwise it might itself become a dangerous nuisance. Towels or other 
cloths drenched in aqua ammonia and hung up in places where the poison 
gas was found would speedily clear the atmosphere of the poison gas, as 
chlorine, phosgene or any other acrid gas is readily taken up by ammonia. 
It would be needful, of course, to have the cloths repeatedly drenched as 
fast as the ammonia in them was neutralized by the acrid gas and it 
would be prudent for the personnel to ayoid the lower part of the room. 
If a man fell to the floor under such circumstances, his chance of sur- 
vival would be pretty small. The top of the room would have more 
ammonia, which rises. The bottom would have more poison gas, which 
falls, but, of course, the process of diffusion would ultimately cause a 
uniform mixture throughout the room. 

It seems probable that chlorine gas, due to its cheapness, its availability 
in practically unlimited quantity and its terrible corrosive properties, will 
be the gas most used in attacking vessels at anchor in navy yards, canals, 
rivers and all kinds of waterways connected with shipping, and it seems 
wise to consider the conditions that would then arise and the means of 
fighting such an attack. 

Of course, first and foremost, the most important matter is superiority 
in the air, for bombing planes can be easily driven away by a superior 
force of pursuit planes or prevented from flying low enough to deliver 
their bombs with probability of hitting the mark, but suppose by reason 
of a fog or other circumstances, bombing planes carrying great quantities 
of chlorine gas bombs, were able to come down close to vessels or water- 
ways containing a large number of vessels and drop large bombs contain- 
ing each one or two tons of chlorine gas, with a small explosive charge to 
cause them to open up on impact; the liquefied chlorine gas thus set free 
would immediately part of it evaporate and if the quantity were very 
large, there would be a considerable residuum that by the evaporation of 
a portion would be chilled below the boiling point of chlorine gas, which 
is 33.6 Centigrade below the freezing point at atmospheric pressure. 

This liquefied chlorine gas might flow down below and get into the 
lower parts of a warship, killing everybody that was exposed to its effect 
for any considerable time and speedily driving all the personnel that were 
not killed out of the ship. If the gas were allowed to remain long within 
the battleship, it would corrode all metal surfaces and organic tissues, 
paper, cloth and to a certain extent even wood. It would have to be 
fought with lime, with ammonia and with water and it would certainly 
be a very terrible thing if one or two tons of liquefied chlorine gas were 
dropped upon the deck of a battleship in such a way that a considerable 
portion of it flowed downward into the bowels of the ship. 
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It might not be amiss to have small portable engines containing aqua 
ammonia that could be thrown by hose into any place where chlorine gas 
was present. There are many other substances which will take up poison 
gas, such as caustic soda and caustic potash, but the great advantage of 
lime and ammonia over other alkalies for this purpose is that a surplus of 
the alkali is much less dangerous and annoying and, of course, in all 
such operations there would be a surplus of alkali in one place and a 
surplus of the acrid fumes in another. 

Suppose, now, a number of large bombs containing chlorine gas were 
to strike into the River Thames or the Kiel Canal or some crowded navy 
yard or dock where there were a great number of vessels in a small 
space, here again you would have an immediate eruption of a great 
quantity of the gas and also a great quantity of the liquefied gas would 
immediately go to the bottom of the water where it would very speedily 
evaporate, bubble to the surface and increase the quantity of liquefied 
chloride gas lying near the surface of the water and corrode everything 
that was corrodible. 

Here, again, it would seem to me that a machine for spraying ammonia 
or a thin paste of hydrate of lime and water such as obtained by slacking 
lime with a great surplus of water, would be the most effective way of 
fighting this evil and it would be essential that such spraying machines 
should emit a fine spray, particularly in the case of the emulsion of lime, 
for otherwise a good deal of the lime water would fall into the sea with- 
out slackening the equivalent amount of gas. 

You will note that my thought is to supplement the admirable paper 
of Lieutenant Hains, which gives a very well thought out description of 
the means of protecting the personnel, by means for treating the problem 
as a whole, and, in particular, removing the excessively corrosive gases 
before they have done irreparable damage to ship and war materials. 

Let us, lastly, consider the situation in the open sea. Here, of course, 
the vessel would immediately get in motion if attacked by poison gas and 
a means of dispersing the gas with an air blast from any point to which 
it had fallen as rapidly as it fell, might be very helpful, for the rapid 
motion over the water would disperse the gas if once it could be got 
away from the vessel and here, again, where the gas very likely would 
only be in the form of a screen, which means, of course, greatly diluted, 
cloths wet with some alkali such as ammonia or carbonate of soda, would 
be very effective in the confined spaces within the vessel. As far as the 
outside of the’ vessel was concerned, the chief remedy would be to run 
away from the gas as quickly as possible, while applying the personal 
protection so carefully described by Lieutenant Hains. 


With regard to the suggestion of carrying tanks of oxygen, this is a 


reasonable proposition for submarines, but would be needlessly expensive 
for other vessels where an adequate supply of air is always within reach 
and can be blown in where needed with proper blowers. 

The normal amount of carbon dioxide present in the atmosphere is four 
parts per 10,000. The limit beyond which carbon dioxide should not be 
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allowed to accumulate in theaters or lecture-rooms, is 16 parts per 10,000 
and if this is exceeded there is an appreciable tendency to drowsiness on the 
part of those exposed. One half of one per cent may be permissible in a 
submarine, but is a far greater portion of carbonic acid gas than should 
be permitted in the living quarters of a warship. 


Common Sense Training With the Service Pistol 
(See Page 1309, August, 1923, PROCEEDINGS ) 


LieuTENANT COMMANDER E. E. Witson, U. S. Navy.—The interesting 
and instructive article by Comdr. Baum is a direct challenge to standard 
methods of training that no old timer in the shooting game can allow to 
pass unanswered. As a member of the board which compiled “Small 
Arms Firing Regulations 1923” I feel it my responsibility to clear up some 
of the impressions which may be obtained from this paper. 

The cry for “service conditions” shooting is one that arises periodically, 
and periodically dies. Plausible at first blush, it is ultimately proven to 
be unsound. One must learn the fundamentals before he undertakes the 
advanced practices and “service firing” is certainly advanced firing. In 
great guns we don’t go to Division Practice until we have qualified at 
Short Range Battle Practice. No more should we go to “Pootung” until 
we have been to Guantanamo. The trouble now is we lack even the time 
for the fundamentals. 

A sharp line must be drawn between target shooting and firing under 
service conditions. One of the troubles in the shooting game is the desire 
to combine the two. The incentive of target shooting is the competitive 
feature. The moment the element of chance is injected, as it always is 
when we attempt to simulate service conditions, then the competitive 
feature is lost and interest lags. The history of the National Rifle 
Matches is replete with the failures of novel matches because they were 
dependent more upon luck than skill. The fundamentals must be taught 
by straight out and out “artificial” target firing. Once this is done further 
training should be had, and the novel ideas described in the paper under 
discussion are an excellent example of the methods to be used. The board 
for revising the Small. Arms Firing Regulations recognized this when it 
made the requirements for marksman and sharpshooter straight target 
firing and those for expert riflemen, an adaptation of target firing to 
service conditions. In the expert’s course, the “slow fire” work is intended 
to simulate sniping; the “skirmish,” the normal attack, and “surprise fire,” 
the situation of a sentry whose beat is suddenly crossed by an enemy. 

The “squeeze” which is the very basic principle of all shooting, comes 
in for ridicule in this paper. Important as the squeeze is in rifle fire, it 
is even more so in pistol fire. The “let-off” is everything. The paper 
gives the impression that the squeeze is a slow process. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. One can fire five well aimed shots in eight 
seconds with the old service revolver, single-action and squeeze every 
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shot. There are three kinds of squeeze, slow, quick and quicker, The 
Small Arms Firing Regulations recognized this and required three speeds 
for qualification: slow fire, timed fire and rapid fire. They distinctly 
state that rapid fire involves the same principles as slow fire except that 
all functions are performed more quickly. When an expert takes , 
long time to get off a shot he does so in order to insure exact aiming, no 
exact squeezing. In the International Match last year at Milan, Italy 
Walter Stokes, World’s Champion, took fifty minutes to the last two 
shots and won the championship with them. He probably wouldn’t wasie 
so much time in a gun fight but I would back him any time against a 
“Pootung” shooter who had not first learned to squeeze. Any one can 
point a pistol just as he can point his finger, but he can’t shoot the pistol 
until he overcomes the tendency to yank. This requires much training 
in fundamentals on the target range where the effect of the yank zan he 
readily seen on a target. 

The comparison of a service pistol with a sawed-off shot gun is cer- 
tainly not a fair one. With pistol against pistol, however, things are 
different. The relative importance of accuracy and rapidity is laid down 
in great gun firing. The score varies inversely as the time and directly as 
; the square of the number of hits. This is a rational rule und applies 
just as well to pistols. Accuracy is a result of fundamental training and 
so is rapidity. Let us by all means have more training along the Imes 
indicated in this paper but let us first qualify, at least, in the fundamentals. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Can THE Empire Be Mape Sare?—Every one of these questions 
{involving the safety of the British Empire) resolves itself at last into a 
problem of communications. The British Empire is in no respect more 
dissimilar from any other empire which has ever existed than in this 
respect. If at the time of the creation the greater part of the earth’s 
surface had not been flooded with water, there could today be no British 
Empire. In spite of all the advances in railway construction and railway - 
operation, the British Empire is incurably maritime. In the early stages 
of its evolution its several parts were divided by the seas which, though 
as a matter of convenience they bear distinctive names, are in fact all one. 
Owing to the development of the marine steam-engine the seas now unite 
the British Empire, and, during the past half a century the enormous 
distances which separate the Mother Country from the younger nations, 
as well as from the Crown Colonies and Dependencies, have been steadily 
contracted in point of time. Simultaneously remarkable progress has been 
made in promoting the comfort of travel by sea, and that movement, which 
is still going on, is not without its social significance, for man is a 
gregarious animal and hates to live in isolation, particularly if he has left 
the land of his birth. There is no hope, indeed, for the British Empire 
unless we concentrate attention upon its maritime character, realizing all 
that the great sea highways represent, politically, economically, and de- 
fensively, 
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The conquest of the air, whatever the future may hold—and we dar 
not ignore the possibilities which it holds—has detracted little from the 
importance of the sea to the British people. There is one fundamental 
difference between the ship of the sea of our experience and the ship of 
the air of some men’s fancy. In the former, passengers and goods are 
accommodated; the ship is merely the container of the weight which is jg 
fact water-borne, powerful engines moving the burden from place tp 
place. The ship of the air must always suffer under one disadvantage 
which applies equally to the aeroplane, with which we are more familiar. 
The airship or the aeroplane must not only be the propulsive agent, but jt 
must also support its own weight and the weight of its cargo. The relative 
density of sea water and air can be judged by the most simple tests 
carried out by any child, and yet controversy as to the relative advantages 
of sea carriage and air carriage continues, those who participate in it 
remaining largely blind to the permanent disability of the air. The air. 
ship and the aeroplane may be pressed into the service of the British 
peoples in order to quicken passenger travel, but, to the limit of vision, 
neither the one nor the other will be able to carry great weights, and 
of all the problems which the Empire presents none is more important than 
how best to carry weights, whether they be tens of thousands of passengers, 
cargoes of goods, or masses of armaments, from one distant point to 
another. There is talk of inter-Imperial trade and Imperial co-operation 
for the purposes of defense, but every consideration at last resolves itself 
into the simple proposition of carrying weights at an economic speed from 
place to place. And in that respect the air compares unfavorably with 
the land, and even more unfavorably with the sea. For sea transport s 
the cheapest of all transports, whether the purpose be peace or war. 
ship of commerce carries its thousand, two thousand, or three thousand 
passengers, or even heavier cargoes of goods, at a price with which neither 
the railway, the airship, nor the aeroplane can hope to compete successfully. 

When the issue is not trade, but war, the problem is much the same, 
and for a given cost the battleship, which is merely a platform for heavy 
guns, well protected, remains the most effective as well as the most 
economical instrument of offense and defense, having light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines associate with it to perform their special 
functions. That is the conclusion, inevitable on all the evidence, which 
has been reached after the most careful investigation by every nation 
without exception. If the conclusion were otherwise, the idea of holding 
simultaneously this autumn an Imperial Conference and an Economic 
Conference might as well be abandoned. For if air power has rendered 
the battleship obsolete, it would also have to be conceded that it has dealt 
a vital blow at the ship of commerce. The ship of commerce is not con- 
structed for a contest of violence, and the force which could destroy a 
‘battleship, with its elaborate defensive system, could far more easily destroy 
a ship of commerce. And the apothesis of air power could offer ts 
nothing in place of the ship of commerce, though it might lead to the 
evolution of airships or aeroplanes which would provide us with a measure 
of defense. But should we want that measure of defense, we who live 
huddled together to the number of upwards of forty millions, in the 
British Isles, exchanging the surplus products of our factories and work 
shops for the surplus food of nations overseas? If the battleship 8 
doomed, the ship of commerce is also doomed, and how in those circum- 
stances could we obtain the tens of millions of tons of raw materials and 
food which are necessary for our existence? 


* * * * aa 


There is something very like an organized conspiracy to depreciate the 
value of the British Fleet and to condemn whatever the Admiralty, 
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responsible for the maintenance of that fleet, says or does; and by a 
coincidence, if it be a coincidence, the depreciators of the fleet and the 
critics of the Admiralty are all united, whether they be found in the 
House of Lords or the House of Commons or in the Press or cn the 
platform, in preaching one doctrine—that air power has rendered sea 
power more or less obsolete. That doctrine, as has been suggested, 
involves not merely the extinction of the Royal Navy but the extinction 
also of the British mercantile marine, and we are offered nothing in place 
of one or the other which can be regarded as satisfactory, for the aero- 
plane has a very short range and the airship is still a thing of the future; 
both are indeed in the experimental stage. Is there an organized con- 
spiracy? It would be difficult to answer that question, but it is at least 
remarkable that at every turn enthusiasts arise who proclaim that the 
present, as well as the future, lies with air power, and that those en- 
thusiasts are to be found in considerable numbers only in this country, 
which lives on and by the sea, and can never live on and by the air. 


An agitation arose soon after the conclusion of the Great War in favor 
of scrapping the fleet entirely. The outcry fined itself down, after a time, 
to the cry that, though cruisers, destroyers, and submarines might have 
some use, the battleship was dead. At the Washington Conference the 
Two-Power Standard—which applies only to battleships—was abandoned 
in the eyes of the world, and we agree that we would be satisfied in future 
with a battle fleet of equal strength to that of the United States, Japan, 
France and Italy accepting lower ratios. That agreement involved the 
construction by this country of two capital ships, each of 35,000 tons dis- 
placement. All the clauses in the Washington agreement, which repre- 
sented a degradation of our naval prestige and power, were accepted by the 
disciples of air power joyfully; but when it was proposed to carry out 
those clauses of the agreement which involved the building of the two 
capital ships, outcry was once more raised. The future, we were told, 
lay with the aeroplane and not with the battleship, though at Washington 
the great maritime Powers had fought for many weeks, not over any 
proposal to abolish battleships, but, realizing their value, on the number of 
battleships which each country might possess. Without those two capital 
ships the fighting weight of the British Fleet would in no short time 
have been inferior to that of the Japanese Fleet. But what did that 
matter to the peoples of the Dominions, washed by the waters of the 
Pacific, so long as we in these islands had aeroplanes and talked of air- 
ships? Later on the Admiralty submitted to Parliament proposals for 
developing Singapore as a naval base, linking the Royal Navy of the Old 
World with the Royal Navies of the New World. Again outcry was 
raised. . The critics were much the same as before, and they proclaimed 
that the scheme was a preposterous one and that the money which it 
was proposed to sink in the “mud swamps of Singapore” could be spent 
to much greater advantage on air power for the defense of London. 
What did it matter to us if the peoples of Australia and New Zealand must 
remain without protection in an emergency, so long as we made London 
safe from air raids? In the imagination of these champions of air power, 
the fleet was useless, and therefore why develop a new naval base? It 
was true that the peoples of the Overseas Dominions were building navies 
on the familiar lines and proposed to go on expanding them, but therein 
they were merely exhibiting their lack of knowledge and want of vision. 
The battleship was already obsolete; in no long time cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines would go the same way; and it was our business to 
adjust ourselves to the new revelation and leave the Dominions to pay 
the heavy price of their error in continuing to have faith in sea power. 





* * * * * 
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In the development of Singapore we are brought face to face with two 
problems. In the first place, Is the battleship obsolete, because, if it is, it 
would be difficult to justify the large expenditure on the new bag? 
Expert inquiry has been carried out in this country as well as elsew 
and, with a unanimity which is not remarkable in face of the eyj 
the findings have always been the same. The conclusions have been recited 
in The Fortnightly Review on former occasions. But the question hy 
again been investigated in the United States, which has evidently felt the 
reaction of the agitation conducted so energetically in our own country, 
The matter has recently been considered by the Navy Board at Wash. 
ington. It has been announced that this body has reached the conclusion 
that “The development of aviation as a vital branch of the Service canno 
be pushed too strongly, but, at the same time, the surface fleet must 
rounded out to the five-five-three ratio (that is equality with the British 
and superiority over the Japanese Battle Fleet) provided for by the 
Naval Treaty.” The Secretary of the United States Navy Department 
has summed up succinctly the findings of the Navy Board. 

“The line-of-battle ship, whether the seventy-four of early days or the 
33,000-ton, 16-inch gun battleship of today, has always been, and stil 
is, the main reliance of fighting fleets. Enthusiasts for each new weapon 
of sea warfare predict that the heavy-armored, heavy-gunned ship js 
doomed by that particular weapon. It was so with the submarine, but 
nobody now claims that the submarine made the battleship obsolete. It 
is so now with the airplane—but the battleship still is the strongest 
element in the nation’s sea defense, and will be as long as most of us now 
living are concerned with mundane affairs. , 

“We must keep our sense of proportion. If the battleship is obsolete 
because of the weapon of the air, so, of course, most certainly are other 
ships less powerful than the battleship also obsolete. Accepting that 
premise, floating navies are about to become extinct. 

“The premise and the conclusion cannot be accepted. The tremendous 
importance of the new weapon, the airplane, is clear. Every effort is 
being made to develop it and to make it as effective as possible for offense 
and defense. The place of the airplane in armies and navies is assured 
and vital, but the ships that fioat upon the sea are still the nation’s 
strongest sea power.” 

Another résumé of the general findings of the Navy Board has been 
prepared by Mr. Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy Depart- 
ment. After presenting a digest of the facts brought out in the course 
of the inquiry, he has recorded: 

“One group tends to discount the airplane’s value. This, of course, 
is wrong. The airplane is a great and necessary development and will 
have far-reaching effects in military science. It must be developed, care- 
fully developed, and the department is bending every effort to this end. 

“The other group contains those who hold that the airplane is the 
all-important naval weapon and that it has rendered the battleship obsolete. 
This doctrine is the more dangerous, for at this time it makes a really 
popular appeal. It strikes the imagination, for the air service is romantic, 
and it can be argued on the basis of economy. 

“Any course of action that would eliminate the battleship would be 
a national disaster. 

“The battleship in the navy corresponds to the infantry in the army. 
There is an old saying, variously attributed to Napoleon and other great 
leaders, which says in effect: “The infantry is the army. When the 
infantry is defeated, the army is defeated. When the infantry is victorious, 
the army is victorious. All other branches are but auxiliary arms. 
Substitute ‘battleship’ for ‘infantry’ and ‘fleet’ for ‘army’ and the same 
holds true. 
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“We must ceaselessly reach for the new ideas and improvements along 
every line. If we do not, our navy will fossilize. We must bend every 
effort to development of the air service. But we must not be carried away 
by dreams; we must not mistake fancy for fact. The battleship remains 
at present the backbone of forces afloat. The fleet will be lielpless without 
its auxiliary arms, but it is the guns of the great ship that will hammer 
out victory when the fate of the nation hangs in the balance.” 

It is due neither to collaboration nor coincidence that the views ex- 
pressed by the Navy Board of the United States coincide very closely 
with those expressed by the Committee of Imperial Defense on our side 
of the Atlantic. The United States has no independent air force, as it is 
recognized that air power is essentially an extension of sea power, to be 
used for reconnaissance, gun-spotting and other purposes, as well as an 


-extension of the power of the army. The aviation experts of the American 


Fleet had ample opportunities of presenting their case for the aeroplane 
and airship, and it was only after listening and giving due weight to this 
evidence that the Navy Board reached conclusions corresponding very 
closely with the conclusions reached by successive Boards of Admiralty in 
this country, and confirmed by the Committee of Imperial Defense. It 
may be that the aviation enthusiasts in the United States were somewhat 
at a disadvantage, in that they possessed no propagandist machinery for 
collating and co-ordinating all the facts and fancies which occupy the 
active minds of the champions of air power in this country. But, neverthe- 
less, the case for the air by no means went by default, but tended rather 
to confirm the highest expert opinion in the United States that air power 
is not a substitute for, but an extension of, sea power. 

That is the conclusion which has apparently dominated responsible naval 
opinion in this country, and explains the claim which has been put forward 
that, if the Navy is to be in a condition to fight, it must possess and con- 
trol its own air arm. This issue has, either intentionally or otherwise, 
been confused, and it has even been suggested that the Admiralty has been 
endeavoring, in association with the War Office, to abolish the Ministry of 
Air and to extinguish the Royal Air Force as an independent service, 
incorporating the personnel and material in the Navy and Army. There 
is, of course, no shadow of foundation for such statements. The Air 
Ministry, the counterpart of which is to be found in no other country, 
is the child of Parliament. The House of Commons, with the support of 
the House of Lords, was led by a small group of enthusiasts to divorce 
air power from the Navy and the Army. The proposal was stoutly opposed 
by the responsible leaders in the two senior services, but the politicians 
triumphed. It is not the habit of naval and military officers to oppose the 
decisions of Parliament, for Parliament exists to govern, whether they 
be wise or foolish. In this instance, neither the Admiralty nor the War 
Office has attempted to undermine the Ministry of the Air or rob the 
Royai Air Force of its independence. All that the Admiralty has sought 
is the training and control of the relatively small number of pilots and 
machines which are required by the fleet if it is to fulfill its mission: Air- 
plane carriers are passing into commission, and it is to incur serious risks 
to our sea power if, while the ships themselves form an integral part of 
the fleet, the aeroplanes and their pilots represent another body necessarily 
ignorant of the sea and of the peculiar conditions which govern naval 
warfare. 

It is in the light of these considerations that the Imperial Conference 
is about to assemble in London. That the representatives of the Domin- 


‘fons will unanimously support the Home Government in its decision that 


a navy is still essential—capital ships, light cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines—is beyond question. But the naval situation has undergone a 
radical change since the last Imperial Conference assembled. At that time 
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the Two-Power Standard still operated, and that standard took no account 
of any ships, large or small, which the Dominions maintained at their own 
expense. Under the Naval Treaty at Washington, the Dominions accepted 
the one-power capital ship standard as an Empire standard. It should 
hardly be necessary to add that while tonnage ratios were applied to 
capital ships other tonnage ratios were applied to aircraft carriers, and that 
the limitations on the displacement of light cruisers and their armament are 
also Imperial. The Dominions, through their representatives, are bound 
this Treaty exactly as this island country is bound by it. Canada, Austra. 
lia, New Zealand and South Africa, each and severally, accepted this 
new standard of strength, as also did India. The significance of that 
agreement is not to be ignored. Its implications are all-embracing, so far 
as the British Empire is concerned. Whereas in the past the United 
Kingdom maintained a two-power standard fleet, and any naval prepara- 
tions made by the Dominions were regarded as over and above that 
standard, now the Mother Country and the Dominions are committed toa 
one-power standard as an all-Empire formula. When the two capital ships 
which are now building have been launched, no other vessels of that type 
can be laid down until 1931, either in this or any other country within 
the communion of the British nations. They are, on the other hand, free 
to build as many cruisers, destroyers and submarines as they may desire, 
and to keep those vessels either in full commission or with reduced crews, 
It is thus apparent that the freedom of action of the Imperial Confer- 
ence when it comes to deal with the problems of naval defense, will be 
considerably circumscribed. It will no longer be possible for any Dominion 
to decide to build one or more capital ships, although neither Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand nor South Africa possesses a single unit of this 
type. The battle fleet provided by the taxpayers of the Mother Country, 
when strengthened by the two vessels now building, must remain until 
about 1934—the third year after any keel can be laid—the battle fleet of 
the whole Empire—it is only in regard to cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines that expansion is possible. In these circumstances, the conception 
of an Imperial Service Squadron of capital ships, provided by the Mother 
Country and the Dominions in accordance with some co-operative arrange- 
ment, is dead. All that can be done must be in the direction of smaller 
craft—light cruisers, not exceeding 10,000 tons, or armed with guns of 
larger caliber than eight inches, and destroyers and submarines. 

* * * * * 


In knowledge of these considerations, the importance of Singapore must 
be apparent. For, at present, the one battle fleet of the Empire could not 
be maintained on service in the Pacific. Whatever danger might threaten 
the far-distant Dominions in that ocean, the British battle fleet could not 
proceed to their assistance. Is that a small matter at a moment when, 
irrespective of party divisions, men of vision are realizing increasingly 
that if the Empire is to persist, if migration is to continue, and if develop- 
ment of the waste lands is to be promoted, the Empire must be made safe? 
These considerations must have been in the minds of the Sea Lords for 
many years; and in 1920 the proposal to develop Singapore was considered 
by the Committee of Imperial Defense and recommended to the Cabinet 
for approval. That approval was not withheld. That decision by the 
Committee of Imperial Defense was peculiarly significant, because that 
body includes representatives not only of the Navy and the Army, but of 
the Air Force, as well as of the Colonial and India Offices and the 
Treasury. When Mr. Bonar Law’s Government subsequently came into- 
office, the question was again remitted to the Committee of Imperial 
Defense, and it again urged that the scheme was one which the Cabinet 
should accept. It was in these circumstances that a sum of £200,000 was 
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provided in the current year’s Navy Estimates for beginning the work at 
Singapore; and it was only later on that critics appeared in the field 
urging that the money which it was proposed to spend in order that the 
unity of the seas might be preserved for the one battle fleet of the Empire 
should be diverted to an expansion of air-power for the defense of Lon- 
don. London must be defended against any possibility of successful raids, 
but it would be an act of madness to sacrifice the fleet in order to render 
London safe, even though London be the capital of the Empire. The two 
proposals are not in opposition, but are complementary the one to the 
other. 

Since the project of developing Singapore was first considered—and 
its inception dates back to the time of Lord Fisher—the center of naval 
gravity has shifted. The German Fleet, defeated, has sunk in the waters 
of Scapa Flow, and we are resuming our traditional naval policy. The 
Mediterranean is becoming once more the naval pivot of the whole 
Empire, as it was before the German menace in the North Sea began to 
take shape. The movement of squadrons from northern waters to southern 
waters has already begun, and the time is at hand when the Main Fleet 
of the Empire will be held on the leash in the Mediterranean, ready to go 
anywhere and to do anything—provided it has suitably distributed places 
of supply and repair at its command. 

ok * * * * 


It has been claimed that the development of Singapore as a naval base 
offends against the spirit, if not the letter, of the Washington Naval 
Treaty. If that suggestion rested on any foundation, the proposal would, 
as a matter of honor to the other Powers represented at Washington, have 
to be reconsidered. But the claim that by developing Singapore this 
country is dishonoring its pledged word has been heard nowhere save in 
the House of Commons, where there are many friends of every country 
but our own. The fact, however, is that the proposal to develop Singapore 
was common knowledge among the delegates at the Washington Con- 
ference, and the self-denying ordinance with reference to the provision 
of bases in the Pacific Ocean was carefully drawn up so as to leave this 
country free to convert Singapore into a first-class naval base. 

* * * * x 


These are the factors in the naval situation which the Imperial Con- 
ference must take into cognizance when it approaches the problem of 
naval defense. Its aim must be to try and answer the question: Can the 
British Empire be rendered safe? If it had to admit that docks, repair 
facilities, and stores of oil fuel could not be provided at Singapore, it 
would have to answer in the negative. Singapore emerges as the essential 
link in the naval defense of the Empire, knitting into one indivisible force 
in time of emergency the young navies of the Dominions with the old 
navy of ancient and high prestige of the Mother Country. On Singapore 
the defense of British interests in the Pacific will hinge in coming years. 
While that is true when war threatens, it is also true when there is no 
shadow of war on the horizon; Singapore is necessary for the maintenance 
in peace of the prestige of the British people, a political as well as an 
economic asset. If Singapore were not developed, the one battle fleet of 
the British peoples would be permanently shut out of the Pacific; we 
should be slamming, barring and bolting the door in the face of our partner 
nations overseas. As the writer has already suggested elsewhere, this 
base is essential for the free mobility of the British Fleet, which must 
be. restored in the new conditions which have been disclosed owing to the 
increase in the size of ships of all classes, and in particular the necessity 
of giving capital ships “bulges” against torpedo attack. It may seem to 
laymen that the introduction of the “bulge” is a small matter, but, in fact, 
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by greatly increasing the beam of a ship difficulties have arisen which the . 
development of Singapore will remove. It may alsc appear a matter of 
little importance that the Navy, which used coal, widely distributed, is now 
dependent upon oil. But there again a new problem has been created, and 
that is why the Admiralty are providing at this moment additional storage 
tanks on the route to the East—Malta, Aden, Ceylon, Rangoon, and 
Singapore. 
* * %: * * 


When the Imperial Conference of 1909 met in London, the Admiralty 
submitted a memorandum in which the following sentences appeared: 

“If the problem of Imperial naval defense were considered merely ag 
a problem of naval strategy, it would be found that the greatest output of 
strength for a given expenditure is obtained by the maintenance of a 
single navy with the concomitant unity of training and unity of command, 
In furtherance, then, of the simple strategical ideal the maximum of power 
would be gained if all parts of the Empire contributed according to their 
needs and resources to the maintenance of the British Navy.” 

That doctrine of pure strategy can no longer be supported. For good 
or for ill, it has been necessary to abandon it in view of the action taken 
by the Dominions in laying the foundations of small navies of their own. 
It is apparent that these small forces, though they are relatively weak at 
present—leaving the Mother Country still to bear the main burden ef naval 
defense—are destined to grow. The immediate aim must be to find a 
means of associating these little navies with the great navy supported by 
the Mother Country. That involves some scheme under which there will 
be a measure of interchangeability of ships as well as crews, and it also 
involves the maintenance of the fullest mobility, which is a matter of 
bases. Our eyes must be fixed on the conception of an oceanic navy, 
representing all the peoples of the Empire and dedicated to their common 
defense. We have had to abandon the old ideal of one fleet for the one 
Empire under one Imperial Naval Board; but the same end may be ob- 
tained, though at greater cost of labor and of money, by the road which 
re Dominions, by the foundations of navies of their own, have chosen to 

ollow. 

As we preached the doctrine of unity of the seas when we were con- 
centrating all available forces in the North Sea—reminding the far-flung 
Dominions that in those waters their interests would be defended—so, now 
that the Main Fleet is passing back into the Mediterranean, we must 
continue to pay allegiance to the same principle, adjusting our policy to 
the policy of the Dominions in order to obtain their support. We must 
abandon the heresies which gained currency while the German menace was 
growing at our very doors. We must no longer look upon the navy, as 
the First Lord has protested, as mainly concerned with the direct defense 
of our coasts by standing between us and a Continental navy. 

“The Navy was bound in the future, as in the past, to become an ocean- 
wide Navy. What mattered to us was not the defense of the waters 
immediately round our shores. The real Imperial task of the Navy was 
the great task of keeping free the seas of the world for our commerce 
and for the free intercourse and the mutual support of the Empire. Just 
as it was the forces of the Empire, and not the forces of the United King- 
dom alone, that won the war, so it was to the strength of the Empire and 
of the forces of the Empire that we must look to secure the peace. 

“The tasks that lie ahead in the defense of this Empire,” continued 
Mr. Amery, “are far too great in the future for this little country alone 
to sustain them. We are sustaining them meanwhile. We are shouldering 
a tremendous burden, but we cannot shoulder that burden unaided forever.” 

Only by holding fast to our sea power and enlisting the fullest measure 
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of co-operation on the part of the Dominions can we hope to make the 
Empire safe. Whatever may be the future of aviation, the seas will 
remain the great highways of the British peoples, and we must make them 
secure in war as in peace. It is over those routes that our trade and the 
trade of the Dominions must pass, and it is over those routes also that 
in the hour of danger troops would have to be transported. The skies are 
clear; and it is in the years of tranquillity which, we trust, lie before us 
that the peoples of the British Empire must, in unity of purpose, lay the 
foundations of their security and prosperity, recognizing that all the 
problems of trade, settlement, and defense are in reality one composite 
problem to be solved only by methods of compromise, pursued in a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, and in full recognition of the importance of sea 
power to a maritime Empire—Archibald Hurd in Fortnightly Review, 


July, 1923. 


INCEPTION OF TH& SINGAPORE PLAN.—There is every prospect that the 
forthcoming Conference may inaugurate a new era in Empire defense 
policy. It is not without significance that the first really important naval 
decision to be taken since the war should concern the development ofa 
fleet base intended mainly for the protection of oversea Dominions. Con- 
trary to what some of the critics allege, the Singapore scheme did not 
originate entirely with the British Admiralty. In the course of discussions 
at the last Conference both Australia and New Zealand strongly urged the 
provision of such local facilities as would enable the most powerful ships 
of the Royal Navy to operate in the Pacific Ocean if ever the need arose. 
The Admiralty were compelled to point out that under existing circum- 
stances the battle fleet could not be sent to the Pacific on account of the 
absence of any docking base for the heaviest ships. 

The question of creating a new base was then discussed, and the choice 
of a site seemed likely to fall on a certain harbor in New Guinea. A final 
decision was postponed, however, till the outcome of the Washington Con- 
ference became known. Eventually Singapore was chosen, financial reasons 
having a good deal to do with the selection, for it was found that the 
existing base at this island could be enlarged to suit modern requirements 
at a much smaller expenditure than would be necessary in the case of an 
entirely undeveloped harbor. Australia and New Zealand were doubtful 
at first whether Singapore was sufficiently near their coasts for ships 
operating therefrom to extend adequate protection, but as Admiralty staff 
oficers were able to reassure them on this point, both Dominions warmly 
supported the plan. That, we believe, is the true history of the Singapore 
scheme. The question of financing it has certainly not been overlooked. 
It will probably be found that the two Dominions are prepared to con- 
tribute up to their full capacity—Naval and Military Record, 1 August, 
1923. 


SINGAPORE AND WASHINGTON.—But the most serious opposition to the 
Singapore scheme does not come either from the economists or the anti- 
battleship partisans. It represents a protest acainst a measure which is 
held to be prejudicial to the cause of peace by disarmament and as threat- 
ening to undo the work of the Washington Conference. Erroneous though 
we believe this view to be, it is undoubtedly shared by many thoughtful 
persons who cannot be suspected of little-Navy tendencies. Their argu- 
ment is that while the other Powers concerned are loyally observing both 
the letter and the spirit of the Naval Treaty, this country alone proposes 
to embark on an enterprise which would run counter to the aim and inten- 
tion of that compact. Singapore, it is true, lies outside the zone in which 
new naval strongholds are forbidden, but it is sufficiently near to be con- 
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sidered strategically part of the same area, and its avowed purpose is to 
enable warships to operate in the very ocean where the Washington agree- 
ment-sought to restrict armaments to a minimum. Hence the strong dis. 
approval which has been manifested in quarters where suggestions for 
safeguarding the Empire are ordinarily received with sympathy. But at 
the bottom of everything lies the hard fact that unless Singapore is de. 
veloped we shall not be in a position to deploy our naval power in the 
Pacific. That may not seem a very serious matter at the present moment, 
when we are on terms of friendship with the only countries that could 
injure us there; but the completion of Singapore is to be deferred tilj 
1933, and who shall say that the political situation in the Far East js 
immune from change of any kind during the next ten years or more? 
Human_nature being what it is, dependence on the good will of a forej 
Power necessarily implies acquiescence in everything which that Power 
sees fit to do. The expansion of the Air Force proves that we are not 
prepared to accept such a humiliating rdle in Europe, and there are equally 
good reasons for rejecting it elsewhere—Naval and Military Record, 
1 August, 1923. 


Britatn’s Cueck on JApAN.—“The only justification for the Singapore 
naval base is the possibility, however remote, of war with Japan,” declared 
Viscount Grey in the House of Lords in answer to a question whether the 
new naval base was aimed at Japan or at the United States. The subject 
came up in a debate on expenditure for Britain’s Air Force and her Navy, 
we learn from the press, which quote Lord Grey as having said that 
“essential as this expenditure is, it is the beginning of a new competition 
which will inevitably lead to another war, worse than the last, and from 
which European civilization will not recover.” Lord Grey became more 
explicit when he added that “if such a war did occur, it would be a race 
conflict, in which the United States and the British Empire would be 
engaged on the same side.” Meanwhile he urged the Government to take 
all possible steps for the international limitation of armaments, and gave 
it as his opinion that limitation can be effected “only through the League 
of Nations.” 

An indication of the official Japanese attitude is afforded in Tokyo 
press dispatches which report Count Uchida, Japan’s Foreign Minister, as 
saying that the British plan can be justified in view of the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; yet he states in an interview that the plan 
conflicts in many ways with the spirit of the Washington Treaty. Never- 
theless, he says, Japan regards it as a British affair in which she can not 
interfere. Count Uchida is quoted also as saying that no Anglo-Japanese 
situation calls for such an extensive undertaking as the Singapore base, 
though he points out that the agitation against it was started by British 
statesmen, like Lord Grey, and not by the Japanese. Admiral Takarabe, 
Minister of the Japanese Navy, is cited in these Tokyo dispatches as saying 
that Great Britain favored the project before the Washington Conference 
was opened and that the naval experts of the Powers concerned were 
cognizant of the existence of the plan. According to this Japanese ad- 
miral, Japan must now look to her national defense, because Singapore 
is only two days’ steaming from Formosa. : 

In the House of Commons, we learn from London press dispatches, it 
was charged, in a combined Liberal and Labor attack on the project, that 
the Singapore naval base violates the spirit of the Washington treaties, 
and also will inaugurate a new race of armaments. These disptches 
relate also: 

“An effort to pass a vote of disapproval was defeated, 217 to 130, fol- 
lowing a defense by Mr. Amery, First Lord of the Admiralty. He denied 
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.the suggestion by George Lambert, Liberal for Devonshire, that the Singa- 

e base was a threat against Japan, and said that Singapore was outside 
of the zone defined in the Washington treaties, and that the United States 
and Japan were now spending $10,000,000 in improving their defense. He 
insisted that it had been perfectly understood at Washington that England 
retained full freedom of action regarding Singapore.” 

We read in the London Daily Mail that the Admiralty’s proposal to 
spent £11,000,000 during the next ten years in constructing a great dock- 
yard and graving-docks for large ships at Singapore is being severely 
criticized. It is pointed out, according to this daily, that the project might 
well be allowed to wait in view of the oppressive character of taxation in 
England; and Admiral Sir Percy Scott published a letter in this news- 
paper in which he attacked the proposal on the ground that the battleship 
is obsolete. Sir Percy Scott’s objections are severely scored by the London 
Saturday Review, which believes the development of Singapore is “dictated 
by the’soundest strategy,” and observes: 

“The Admiralty, unlike their critics, appreciate that an improvement in 
airplane design is not the late war’s only legacy. From the naval point of 
view the war may be said to have reproduced the political situation of the 
year 1900. Ten years ago the disposition of our naval forces was dictated 
by the maritime strength of Germany and by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 
Today, neither the German Navy nor the treaty exist, ard we have no 
choice but to return to the dispositions which obtained when the present 
century opened. There are some who consider that the maintenance of a 
fleet in the Far East is provocative to Japan, and they share with the 
‘Skibbereen Eag'e’ the illusion that nations can be held in check by editorial 
fulminations. Others, again, while admitting the desirability of a Far- 
Eastern squadron, deny the necessity for storing and docking facilities 
nearer at hand than Malta, or else they suggest that the fleet shall carry 
with it a floating dock, even as an Englishman, according to Americans, 
travels with his bath.” 

Adverse critics object also to the provision of shore tanks for the 
storage of oil because, they maintain, “oilers” can at all times accompany 
the fleet. To this The Saturday Review retorts as follows: 

“It may, therefore, be as well to mention that the original cost of a 
floating-dock is sixty-five per cent of that of a graving-dock; that a fur- 
ther twenty-five per cent would be expended in towing the dock to its 
station; that the cost of its upkeep is immeasurably greater than that of 
a graving-dock and its life little longer than that of a battleship. Further, 
a battleship, after a year out of dock, finds her radius of action reduced 
by forty per cent, and her loss of speed impairs the tactical efficiency of 
the whole fleet. Docked at Singapore she need not be out of action for 
more than a week; but if she were sent to Malta her services would be 
lost for at least a month. Lastly, the presence of. oilers, as Von Spee 
found, greatly hampers a fleet when in touch with the enemy, and their 
own consumption of fuel very soon represents a serious depletion of, the 
available supplies. 

“Space and political considerations alike forbid the elaboration of local 
strategical questions. Our aim has been to expose the fallacy of the stock 
objections raised. But no one who glances at the map and bears in mind 
our interests in those regions can fail to appreciate the importance of 
Singapore or its geographical advantages as compared with Hongkong or 
any port in Australia. Financially, the heart of the Empire may be in 
London, but the time will come when the possession of Singapore will 
seem to us essential to our imperial existence.” 


The London Daily Telegraph’s naval expert, Archibald Hurd, points out 
that a naval base at Singapore is necessary because— 
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“The battleship will continue to be the center around which fighti 
fleets in future will be built up. On that issue there is no difference of 
opinion among the responsible expert authorities, either in this coun 
the United States, or Japan. The matter has been repeatedly investigated 
and always with the same result. 

“Until a first-class naval base is developed at Singapore—there ig no. 
where else where one could be provided under the Washington T 
which would satisfy naval strategists—battleships cannot be despatched to, 
and maintained in, the Pacific. However grave the situation which might 
develop in these waters at any future time, the British Navy would & 
debarred from exercising any such influence on events as it has exercise 
in the past, before capital ships had reached their present large dimensions 
which have been further exaggerated owing to the necessity of Providing 
them with ‘bulges’ against submarine attack.” 

Mr. Hurd goes on to say that the minds of the people of Australia ani 
New Zealand, as well as elsewhere in the Dominions, may be “anneces. 
sarily unsettled” by the criticisms of the plan to make Singapore a firs 
class naval base, and he tells us— 

“It has been suggested that this development is being undertaken with 
the insidious purpose of suggesting to the people of these Dominions that 
they need battleships, and therefore, inferentially, that they should build 
them. It is not sufficiently well known that under the Washington Naval 
Treaty all the British Dominions have agreed not to build any capital ships 
during the ‘naval holiday.’ In those circumstances, therefore, it must be 
apparent that the Admiralty entertain no design of tempting the Dominions 
to embark on the construction of capital ships.” 

The reception given by the Sydney (Australia) Sun to the news that 
the House of Commons had voted for the establishment of the base by 
an overwhelming majority, contrasts surprisingly with Mr. Hurd’s mis- 
givings about the attitude of the Dominions. This action of the British 
Parliament “spells security for Australia,” according to this daily, which 
adds: 

“Now the gateway to the East will be held by a powerful guardian, able 
to open or close that strategic door, able to flank any Pacific sorties upon 
Australia. 

“With this gift of safety, however, come obligations. 

“That England expects this day every Dominion to do its duty—to cease 
leaning on the British taxpayer—was very obvious in the debate in Com- 
mons. It has been plainly put to us—‘What will you contribute? Are you 
always going to sponge on John Bull?’ 

“At the forthcoming Imperial Conference the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia must be empowered to offer our insurance premium. We are in 
common decency bound to contribute to the upkeep of the fleet which will 
be based on Singapore, and the best way and the most self-respecting way 
is to build and man ‘our own Australian fleet unit, and pay for its upkeep. 

“The amount and method is for the Commonwealth Parliament to 
decide; but whatever the cost to us may be, we must not default. The 
race that reared the Anzacs cannot become a race of mendicants and 
spongers.” : 

The Brisbane Courier also expresses approval of the Singapore project, 
and urges both Australia and New Zealand to co-operate with the Mother 
Country in the matter of defense. Referring to the preference of mem- 
bers of the Federal Labor party to have the naval base established at 
Sydney instead of at Singapore, this Brisbane journal observes: 

“Britain’s policy has always been in favor of deciding its great naval — 
and military struggles within some waters or territory other than her own; 
and if Australia has to take part in some great war of the future, it 1s to 
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her interest to keep the fight as far away as possible from her shores. The 
British Government has chosen Singapore as the central naval base of 
the Pacific, because it lies within easy striking distance of the great trade 
routes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans; and any enemy, meditating an 
attack on the Australian trade routes, would have to meet and defeat the 
British Fleet that would be guarding those trade routes. So long as that 
fleet remained in command of the Pacific there would be no danger of 
any raid on the Australian coastal cities. When the British Government 
decided to concentrate upon Singapore, and carried its vote recently in the 
House of Commons, it did so upon the best expert advice. So far the 
nature of that advice has not been made public, but it may be taken for 
granted that one of the factors is the desire to save the Australian coastal 
cities from attack. An enemy would naturally attack the naval base, and 
if that base were in Sydney Harbor the city itself, as well as its sea-borne 
commerce, would be the pivot of operations if the fleet, while awaiting 
reinforcements, were forced back upon its base. Doubtless the Imperial 
scheme, which is to be essentially co-operative, will provide for an adequate 
floating dock in Sydney Harbor, and for oil-depots at other harbors along 
the Australian coast.”—The Literary Digest, 4 August, 1923. 


BriTAIN BEHIND IN Crutsers.—It is no news, however, that the British 
Navy is dropping behind in respect of modern cruisers. It has nothing to 
touch the Japanese 33-knotters which are now coming into service so 
rapidly, nor has it any completed ship that compares in swiftness with the 
ten American Omahas. France is building three 8,000-ton ships with a 
designed speed of 34 knots. Adding the Japanese, American, and French 
programs together, we find a total of thirty-eight foreign cruisers all able 
to steam at 33 knots or more. Great Britain has but two ships, E class, 
designed for 33 knots, and, as the contract specifies this speed only when 
the vessels are in light condition, it will be safer to put their maximum 
service velocity at 32 knots. The only other British cruisers good for more 
than 30 knots are the Hawkins, Frobisher, and Effingham, to which may 
shortly be added the Vindictwe, if it be true that the latter is to be recon- 
ditioned to her first design—Hector C. Bywater in Naval and Military 
Record. 1 August, 1923. 


EncGLanp’s TrapitionAL Navat Poricy.—The preface of a rare, old 
volume published in 1735, entitled “The Naval History of England in All 
Its Branches: from the Norman Conquest in the Year 1066 to the Con- 
clusion of 1734, written by Thomas Lediard, gentleman,” is a remarkably 
terse and clear epitome of the whole naval policy and history of England, 
a policy as well recognized today as it was then—nearly two hundred years 
ago. It reads— 

“It is a most undoubted Maxim, that the HONOR, SECURITY and 

WEALTH of this KINGDOM depends upon the Protection, and Encour- 
agement of TRADE, and the improving and right Managing the Naval 
Strength thereof; And we have Instances of several Nations, who were 
formerly great and powerful at Sea, who, by Neglect and Mismanagement, 
have lost their Trade, and seen their Maritime Strength entirely ruined. 
: “These were the Words of the most August Assembly of the Nation, 
in an Address to the Throne, upon an extraordinary Occasion; And a 
Noble Member of that Illustrious Body, on another Occasion, as just 
observed; That ‘our Trade is the Mother and Nurse of our Seamen; Our 
Seamen the life of our Fleet; And our Eleet the Security and Protection 
of our Trade: And that both together are the WEALTH, STRENGTH, 
and GLORY of Great Britain.’”—Annual of The Naval History Society, 
1922. 
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Britain To Base Airsuip Pans on U. S. Procram.—London, July %— 
The British Government has decided to resume the development of aif. 
ships for defensive purposes, but will wait to see what success the United 
States Navy has with the two great sky fighters, the ZR-1 and ZR-2, now 
being built at Lakehurst, N. J., and the Friedrichshaven Zeppelin Works, 
before elaborating any technical program. 

In informing the House of Commons of the Government’s decision today, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the British Air Minister, gave no hint of the real 
reason for the delay. He said a beginning was to be made with a com. 
mercial and mail carrying airship service, serving the Far East and Aus 
tralia, but that nothing would be done until the scheme was laid before 
the Imperial Conference at London in October. 

As the co-operation of the Dominions, and incidentally the Dominions 
treasuries, is essential to the success of the plan Sir Samuel’s explanation 
is understandable, but according to Commander E. S. Land, former nayal 
attaché of the American Embassy here, “England and France are waiting 
to see how the new American airships perform before doing anything im- 
portant.” Commander Land was the American delegate to the world’s 
aeronautical congress in London a few weeks ago, and just before leaving 
for home on the President Roosevelt today, he said: 

“Probably because France and England intend greatly to expand their 
air forces they are awaiting the tests of American airships with even 
greater interest than that attached to the first of the type—the L-38, which 
burned at Hull two years ago. After that disaster Great Britain abandoned 
construction and experiments with lighter-than-air craft and it is unlikely, 
even now, that she will undertake anything on a grand scale without the 
benefits to be observed from tests of the new American ships.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare told the Commons that the Imperial Defense Com- 
mittee attached considerable strategic value to airships and that the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee regarded them as useful for mail-carrying to 
remote parts of the Empire. 

Commander Land was accompanied home by Commander J. C. Hunaker, 
another American naval officer who has toured several Continental coun- 
tries seeing what is being done in aviation generally, and especially that 
which is of interest to the American Bureau of Aeronautics.—Philadephia 
Public Ledger, 27 July, 1923. 


ENEMIES OF THE BATTLESHIP.—Now that the development of the battle- 
ship has been arrested for at least ten years, the attention of naval con- 
structors, marine engineers, and artillerists is naturally directed to the 
possibilities of technical improvement in smaller ships of war. Here there 
are both scope and incentive for progress. The term “auxiliary combatant 
ship” comprises everything below capital ships and aircraft-carriers, and 
the only restriction imposed is that the displacement must not exceed 
10,000 tons or the gun caliber eight inches. There is no limit to the number 
of “auxiliaries” that may be built; but with light cruisers already costing 
from one and one-half to two million sterling, and submarines (e. g., the 
X-1r) £800,000 apiece, financial exigencies will be quite sufficient to check 
unbridled competition in these types. 

The spur to achieve maximum efficiency in each new class of auxiliary 
is the knowledge that with so few capital ships in existence, and those 
deteriorating year by year without chance of replacement, the smaller fry 
have become endowed with a higher relative value, strategically and tacti- 
cally. For example, it is not to be supposed that Japan with a battle fleet 
of only ten units—including four ships verging on obsolescence—will spare 
any reasonable effort or expense to provide herself with a subsidiary fleet 
of the most powerful cruisers, torpedo craft, and submarines that it is 
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possible to build. This tendency to “go the limit” in each type is already 
manifest. Japan has just laid down two cruisers of the extreme displace- 
ment permissible under the treaty, and is about to begin work on two more. 
She is also building submarines of 2,000 tons or upwards. The United 
States has a program of eight similar ships in contemplation, besides three 
cruiser-submarines which may rival the X-r in dimensions. 

France, not entirely satisfied with her three 8,o00-ton ships of the 
Lamotte-Picquet class, proposes to go up to 10,000 tons in the six new 
cruisers authorized in the second half of the Navy Bill. Italian Press 
reports show the Ministry of Marine at Rome to be working on plans for 
several incrociatori corrazzati which promise to be most formidable ships, 
displacing 10,000 tons, with a speed of 33 knots, 5-inch side armor, and 
nine 8-inch guns. Both in Italy and France the triple 8-inch mounting 
appears to have been decided on for future cruisers. 

When comparing ships built twenty or even ten years ago with present 
day designs it must not be overlooked that the turbine and the oil-fired 
boiler now enable much greater power to be obtained from a given weight 
of machinery. Moreover, thanks to progress in metallurgy, it is now 
possible to build ships of lighter scantlings without a proportionate sacrifice 
of strength. For a Navy whose sphere of activity is world-wide, sea- 
keeping qualities and radius of action are very important features in 
cruiser design, and for this reason we are not likely to see any British 
cruising ship overburdened with guns or armor. Under the Naval Treaty 
it would be permissible to build a submarine of 10,000 tons and arm it 
with 8-inch guns. It is not impossible that such monsters of the deep 
may be seen afloat in the course of a few years. 

The limitation placed on aircraft carrier tonnage will not prevent the 
various Powers from utilizing other ships for the transport of aeroplanes. 
All modern battleships and cruisers are fitted to carry one or more of 
these machines. As the American Omahas class have equipment for tak- 
ing four planes per ship, the ten vessels together will be capable of trans- 
porting no fewer than forty planes. According to unoffc‘al forecasts of 
the new British battleships, the whole of the after-deck is left free for 
aviation purposes, so that apparently it is intended that each vessel shall 
carry a considerable number of aircraft. 

During the past fifty years international naval competition has been 
chiefly expressed in terms of battleship tonnage. These vessels are still 
accepted as the key factor of strength, but their relative significance is 
declining both on account of artificial treaty restrictions and the increas- 
ing power of subsidiary types. If rivalry again dévelops between the 
maritime States it will be around cruisers, submarines, and aircraft. A 
contest of this kind might be less expensive, perhaps, than the former race 
for battleship supremacy, but it would, no doubt, be quite as dangerous 
in its reaction on political relations—more so, in fact, if the competitors 
devote their main effort to the multiplication of aircraft and submarines. 
—Hector C. Bywater in Nawal and Military Record, 25 July, 1923. . 


FRANCE 


Frencu Cruiser LAuncuep.—Brest, August 14.—The light cruiser Dug- 
way Trouin of the French Navy was launched today in the presence of 
Minister of Marine Raiberti. The Minister, in a speech, said that with 
8,000 tons displacement she would develop 100,000 horsepower, and con- 
trasted this with the pre-war battleships of 23,000 tons displacement and 
a maximum of only 30,000 horsepower. 

The Dugway Trouin was laid down last August, and thus was launched 
within a year with her hull complete. She is the first of the three light 
cruisers forming the naval program voted in April, 1922, to be completed. 
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M. Raiberti in his address emphasized France’s need of a fleet, but 
added: 

“France’s naval policy is a policy of peace. No people is more profoundly 
pacific. None has greater need for a long peace. None has greater reasons 
to detest war.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 15 August, 1923. 


Torrepo PLANE A Success.—Paris, August 18.—The French Navy’s self- 
starting super-torpedo plane had an official tryout at Villacoublay today, 
The machine behaved perfectly throughout the tests, it is reported, and 
the results were all that were wished for. 

The new plane carries a torpedo weighing 1,500 pounds and has q 
speed of 169% kilometers an hour. It can be slowed down to eighty. 
seven and one-half kilometers an hour. The electrical self-starter with 
the torpedo weighs 3,300 kilograms. It has a four-blade propeller and is 
driven by a 600 horsepower motor. 

At today’s tryout the plane rose 1,000 meters in seven minutes thirty- 
seven seconds and 3,000 meters in thirty-five minutes, thirty-eight seconds, 

The torpedo, released from the machine twenty meters from the ground, 
fell horizontally and traveled 250 meters before stopping—New York 
Times, 19 August, 1923. 


WASHINGTON AGREEMENT RATIFIED BuT FRANCE MEANS TO REMAIN A 
Great NAvAL Power.—By 460 votes against only 106 the French Chamber 
ratified the Limitation Agreement made by M. Briand at Washington, 
which might lead observers unacquainted with French feelings and ways 
to believe that France is delighted with the kindly thoughts of her Allies 
in authorizing her, as a reward for her war sacrifices, to come down to 
the naval level of Italy and to keep one battleship in commission against 
three for Great Britain and for America. Facts are very much otherwise, 
as subsequent events will show. 

France feels deeply wronged in this regrettable affair, and anybody 
with a superficial knowledge of geography and of history, ancient and 
recent, will understand that Frenchmen reason just as Britishers would do, 
and it will be remembered that an eminent English Minister said lately, 
on the question of air power, that “it would be neither worthy nor prudent 
on the part of England to remain in a state of inferiority, and so at the 
mercy of France.” 

Why, then, has the Chamber ratified? For reasons mostly of internal 
policy and of political opportunity. Premier Poincaré himself obviously 
considers the treaty contrary to equity and to common sense, and had he 
been in power there would have been no “Washingtoning” of France. On 
the other hand, he is the embodiment of straightforwardness and loyalty, 
and he considers that the word of France, so lightly given by poor M. 
Briand, must be kept. France owes to herself to give to the world an 
example of respect of solemn treaties, and to prove that a promise made by 
a French Premier will never be in vain. Many deputies gave their vote 
out of personal devotion to M. Poincaré; others because they hold battle- 
ships to be worthless and consider the treaty will do good in compelling 
France to devote her naval activities to poussiere navale et aérienne. 

Good care was taken by Premier Poincaré and Minister Raiberti to limit 
the importance of the treaty in what concerns France’s obligations. France 
ratifies because a promise, has been made in her name, but only in what 
concerns battleships, for a limited time. Never again will she accept so 
unfair an arrangement. Moreover, she in no way considers the treaty as 
settling the question of rank among naval Powers, and means to preserve 
her complete freedom of action in what concerns all other classes of 
fighting ships, and, it is implicitly understood, to mark her meaning by 
doing more in light construction than she would have done otherwise. 
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Further, Premier Poincaré remarked the arrangement was made between 
allies; should the alliance and cordial relations come to an end France 
would instantly find herself free to resume battleship construction, as the 
treaty could not decently be made to serve the interests of any Power 
intending to attack France. To friends France could sacrifice something, 
not to potential enemies. 

Those French reserves and misgivings the Senate will further accentu- 
ate when the ratification comes up for discussion. Already the Senate 
Marine Committee has urged that no limitations whatever be accepted in 
what concerns either the number or use of submarines, and confirmed the 
Chamber’s decision that the treaty must not be regarded as classifying 
naval power and that France intends to preserve on the water the rank 
assigned to her by tradition and colonial and mercantile interests all over 
the world. In no case will France admit that the ratio applied to battle- 
ships be extended to light vessels and submarines. Lastly, it is again 
stated that the arrangement is of a provisory character, and should another 
Allied Power show hostility toward France the agreement would de 
facto come to an end, of course. 

The opinion of the whole of France is that ordinary fair play was not 
respected in framing the Washington agreement. Deputé Le Cour Grand- 
maison had no difficulty in demonstrating that the proportion of armored 
ships allowed to France was a challenge to common sense. His demonstra- 
tions proved disastrous to the pro-English feelings that prevailed in the 
Chamber and in French public opinion on the morrow of the war. Short- 
sighted pro-German politicians have wrecked the dream of an Anglo- 
France which so many Frenchmen and Englishmen cherished as the right 
logical sequel to five years’ fraternity of arms. 

Under-populated agricultural France covets no more land in the stm, 
and she is probably the only world Power in that happy position; but, while 
respecting the rights and legitimate ambitions of others, she would like 
to preserve that little part of the world which sacrifice and work has 
gained to the Tricolour, and she is, moreover, extremely sensitive on the 
point of honneur ct patrie. Those are very ignorant of psychology and 
history who thought that bullying could cow France down. The Washing- 
ton affair France at large regards as an attempt against the national 
safety, and the foul plot France has the means of frustrating. She is by 
very far the strongest air Power, having most bombardment avions in 
commission, and at the same time being of all European Powers least 
vulnerable to aerial attacks on account of the agricultural nature of the 
country. As a retort to the Washington farce, influential deputies and 
senators are pressing the Government to add sixty-six submarines to the 
Government shipbuilding program, so that 100 submarines will be ordered 
within the next six or seven years. Similarly, the aerial program will be 
voted more qu‘ckly than it would have been otherwise, and much 
strengthened.—J. B. Gautreau in Naval and Military Record, 18 July, 1923. 


GERMANY 


GERMANY QOUTLINES 1923 AIR ProcRAM.—Washington, July 21.—Ex- 
tensive development of Germany’s air lines has marked the Allies’ with- 
drawal of the restriction which forbade international air service by Ger- 
many. With the final delivery of the required aeronautic reparations, 
during the first quarter of 1923, Germany immediately entered upon an 
ambitious schedule of international flying says E. G. Eichelberger, of the 
Western European Division of the Department of Commerce, who has 
recently returned from Berlin. 

In 1922 Germany’s commercial aviation services comprised eight organi- 
zations. These eight have now been grouped into two large combinations, 
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the “Junkers Luftverkehr” and the “Aero-Lloyd.” They include the 
Deutsche Luft Reederei, Lloyd Luft Dienet, Deutsche Luft Lloyd, Lloyd 
Luftverkehr, Bayerische- Rumpler Werke, Bayerische Luft Lloyd, and the 
Paul Strahl. 

In practically every direction regular German air lines are either jp 
operation or are being planned. At present Germany is placing her greatest 
efforts on air line connections with Russia, Scandinavia, and the Balkans 
During 1922 irregular flights already were being made between Berlin, 
Moscow, and Petrograd this summer the line will be perfected, with 
regular connection with the Baltic States. The flight will be operated 
jointly by the two associations. Aero-Lloyd, operating to Danzig, and 
Junker continuing to Moscow. The flight from Berlin requires twenty 
hours and will be made three times weekly. 

During the 1923 season, services to Budapest, via Munich and Vienna 
will be undertaken; it is planned to extend this line to Belgrade, thys 
making it one of the most important connections with the East. The trip 
will include Geneva and Zurich in: its course, and will require six hours, 

The London-Amsterdam-Berlin line is being operated through an agree. 
ment between the English Daimler Air Service, Ltd., and the German com- 
panies. Four flights weekly from London to Amsterdam and return are 
provided for by the English company, while the German firms will provide 
service from Berlin to Amsterdam and return, connecting with the English 
line at Amsterdam. This flight also takes six hours. A similar agree- 
ment is reported to have been reached between the Aero-Lloyd and the 
Danske-Luftfartselskab for a line to run from Hamburg to Copenhagen, 
while Junker will operate between Hamburg and Kiel and Malmo 
(Sweden).—Boston Transcript, 22 July, 1023. 


GERMANS May Become Citizens oF UNION oF SouTH AFRICA.—Geneva, 
July 20.—A letter was read from Premier Smuts of the Union of South 
Africa, saying he believed the mandatory system was a great step forward. 
He explained that 7,000 Germans of former German Southwest Africa 
may elect to become citizens of the Union of South Africa, choosing a 
popular council and sending representatives to the Parliament of the union. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 21 July, 1923. 


GERMAN SUBMARINES StATistics.—One hundred seventy-eight German 
submarines were “lost in action” during the war, according to an official 
report just received by the Navy Department. The loss in personnel is 
given as 5,364, of whom 515 were officers. 

Depth charges accounted for thirty-seven submarines, fixed mines for 
thirty-six, fights with enemy sumarines twenty, engine and other trouble 
fourteen, ‘torpedo boats, destroyers and subchasers thirteen, accidental ram- 
ming eight, armed fishing craft six, airplane (bombing) six and submarine 
nets six. Twenty-one submarines’ were demolished or otherwise disposed 
of to prevent their capture by the enemy. Three were sunk by regular 
patrol vessels of the enemy, three by armed auxiliaries, two by cruisers 
and two by artillery fire from the shore. One was sunk by a liner at the 
entrance to the British main base of Scapa Flow, the famous U-29 under 
Captain Weddigen. 

A chart accompanying the report shows that fifty- -six. of the undersea 
boats were lost in the English Channel, twenty-six in the North Sea, 
sixteen in the Mediterranean, sixteen on the east coast of England, twelve 
off the Dutch coast, three near Heligoland, two in Scapa Flow and the 
remainder in far separated spots in the world’s oceans. 

Of the boats interned before the German fleet was delivered to the 
Allies, the report says, five were sold to Spain and two to Holland, while 
fourteen were demolished. 
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Inspection of the boats of shipbuilding firms holding contracts showed 
that 281 submarines had been delivered and 197 were under construction 
when the armistice was signed.—drmy and Navy Register, 21 July, 1923. 


How TuirtEenN U/-Boats Were SUNK.—Vice Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
revealed a war secret regarding the fate of thirteen German submarines 
at Folkestone on Friday, when he was presented with the honorary free- 
dom of the borough. 

He stated that in October, 1917, a German submarine was blown up in 
Waterford Harbor. In three weeks she was raised, and most valuable 
information was found in her, comprising details as to how the German 
submarines got under or over the mine barrage across the Straits of Dover. 

The Admiralty set to work, continued Sir Roger, and established a long 
line of small craft, manned by 150 fishing crews, many of whom came 
from Folkestone. The result was that thirteen German submatfines were 
soon lying at the bottom of the Channel between Folkestone and Cape 
Grisnez. 

Previously the losses of English merchant vessels had amounted to 
70,000 or 100,000 tons per week, but that was reduced by 5,000 or 6,000 
tons per week—Naval and Military Record, 11 July, 1923. 


JAPAN 


New JAPANESE Types oF Suips.—Work has begun, it is reported from 
Tokio, on two cruisers of the latest and largest design, which were ordered 
last year from the Kawasaki Yard, Koebe, and the Mitsubishi Yard at 
Nagasaki. These are apparently the first of the four 10,000-ton ships 
authorized under the revised auxiliary program of March, 1922. The 
other two have been promised to the Government Dockyards at Kure and 
Yokosuka. Sasebo Yard is building one 7,100-ton cruiser, and the Uraga 
Dock Company is understood to have received the contract for a second. 
The present position in regard to Japanese light cruiser construction is 
therefore as follows: Completed since 1918, twelve ships, now building, 
nine; authorized but not yet begun, four ships. All these vessels are due 
to be in service by the year 1927. With the exception of the first two 
(Tatsuta, Tenryu) which can make 31 knots, they are designed for a 
maximum speed of 33 knots and a large radius of, action. Those which 
have made their trials have in every case exceeded the contract speed. 

The cruisers now: coming into service are fitted with hangars and flying- 
off platforms for two aeroplanes. There is reason to believe that certain of 
the vessels are very lightly built, both as to hull and machinery, and it 
remains to be seen how they will stand the wear and tear of ocean 
cruising. Cases of engine-room trouble have already occurred, the most 
serious being a fatal boiler explosion in the Natori. On the other hand, 
all recent Japanese cruisers appear to be excellent sea boats. The defect 
of light armament from which the Tatsuta, Kuma, and Natori class suffers 
is to be remedied in the newer ships. An improved 6-inch gun, fifty-five 
calibers in length, is spoken of in connection with the 7,100-ton ships, 
while the four Washington cruisers of 10,000 tons are to mount six or 
eight 8-inch guns of fifty calibers—Hector C. Bywater in Naval and 
Military Record, 1 August, 1923. 


Tokio Jincoists Rattte Sworps Over SincApore.—Tokio, July 22.— 
Swords are being rattled in the Orient by every Japanese jingoist in an 
endeavor to reveal the projected British naval base at Singapore as a 
direct threat against Japan. The same attitude is being gradually reflected 
by the general public, the masses who voluntarily contributed their pittances 
and paid a large proportion of the expense for the construction of their 


beloved Mutsu. 
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The Singapore project, which has been occupying large space in the 
Japanese press since the announcement from London that it had been 
approved in Commons, now has elicited expressions from official quarters 
intimating an uneasiness of mind which hitherto has been conspicuously 
absent since the Washington Conference. 

“We must gird our loins,” is a significant remark attributed to ¥ 
Takarabe, the Navy Minister, by peers who visited him for the purpose 
of discussing “the British threat.” Takarabe has made no such state. 
ment directly, but this quotation is characteristic of the atmosphere ip 
navy quarters. 

Every influential newspaper in Japan has commented adversely on the 
proposed Singapore base, which has brought home forcibly the realization 
that the Anglo-Japanese alliance is now fading into history. Japan has 
been scrupulous in carrying out the spirit of the Washington treaties 
before final ratification, but criticism of other signatories evading the same 
spirit has been frequent here. Japan is eager to insure strict observance 
of all signatories of both the letter and spirit of the naval pact and the 
public generally shares the virtually unanimous newspaper opinion that 
the Singapore base, which was announced before France had ratified the 
naval treaty, is an unwarranted challenge. They feel also its implications 
are most serious. 

“The capital ships and fortifications by the Washington Conference 
are not the only fields of naval competition,” is a remark one hears spoken 
in tones of varying degrees of discretion in Tokio. 

The conservative Tokio Asahi represents Japanese sentiment quite ac- 
curately when it declares the true spirit of the Washington Conference 
dictates a genuine participation in the Leagife of Nations, which “the 
United States refuses to join for selfish reasons and to which Great 
Britain prefers the British Commonwealth. The Powers continue to 
replenish their armaments while nominally advocating peace, the ideals 
of the Washington Conference never will be realized.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 23 July,: 1923. 


ANALYSIS OF JAPAN’S DEFENSE PropLEMsS.—An Examination In Some 
of the Economic as Well as the Military Phases of a Possible War 
With America—London, August 2—A lively discussion has been started 
in Japan by the appearance in the Chuo Koren, a monthly review printed 
at Tokio, of an essay by Captain Mizuno Hironori on national defense 
policy and the prospects of war with the United States. Captain Mizuno 
is a naval officer who got into trouble with the authorities some years ago 
for writing an article in which the intellectual capacity of Japan’s military 
leaders was rather pungently criticized, and in consequence of this indis- 
cretion he was relieved of an important post he had occupied at the Navy 
Department. 

His latest essay is a powerful indictment of the main principles on 
which Japan’s defensive policy is now based. Shortly after the Washing- 
ton Conference stories appeared in the Japanese press concerning a new 
scheme which had been adopted by the general staff to insure the safety of 
the country in war despite its heavily reduced navy. Briefly, this was to 
consolidate Japan’s holding in China and make such military dispositions 
as would guarantee the uninterrupted flow of foodstuffs and raw materials 
from China to Japan at all times and in all circumstances. 

There was really nothing new about the scheme, since for many years 
past the general staff has attached supreme importance to keeping open 
the communications with the mainland, and the development of both 
army and navy has been largely governed by this idea. So far from it 
being a new discovery that Japan, in time of war, could not carry on for 
any length of time if her Chinese supplies were cut off, this fact has been 
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clearly secognized for at least twenty years and just as clearly reflected 
in Japanese policy throughout that period. 
: : ‘ * * * * 


A thorough knowledge of relevant political and economic factors is 
essential to any correct appreciation of war possibilities, yet it is precisely 
in this branch of knowledge that the members of the general staff are 
deficient. In proof of this charge the present dimensions of the Japanese 
Army are cited. The huge armies maintained by certain small European 
states are often referred to as evidence of unbridled militarism, but these 
states at any rate have the excuse of living in proximity to neighbors who 
are equally powerful and with whom their relations are frequently 
strained. No such pretext can be put forward by Japan for keeping up a 
peace army of twenty-one divisions. 

* x * * * * * * 


Who then, is the imaginary enemy against whom Japan is arming? 
Captain Mizuno frankly admits it to be the United States. To develop 
armaments without having some hypothetical foe in view would be tanta- 
mount, he insists, to shooting without a target. But he has grave doubts 
as to whether the general staff, having accepted the United States as the 
likeliest potential enemy, has troubled to weigh all the consequence of war 
with that country. Thinking mainly in terms of battalions and battle- 
ships, they have overlooked the far-reaching effect of economic elements 
on the course and outcome of modern wars, especially between bellizerents 
who have previously maintained close commercial relations with one 
another. * 

It is with a due regard for these elements that Captain Mizuno attempts 
to outline the events of a conflict between Japan and the United States. 
He at once dismisses the theory that Japan would suffer blockade: in the 
literal meaning of the word. To seal up the ports of a country which has 
a water front stretching: over 1,000 miles from south to north would be 
quite impossible for a navy many times stronger than that of the United 
States. But in recent times the significance of “blockade” has become 
more elastic, and it is now used to denote even the partial suspension of 
foreign trade. In this limited sense Japan would undoubtedly be block- 
oy i the whole of her trade with North and South America would be 
cut off. 

Moreover, as the United States would send out cruisers, both regular 
and auxiliary, to intercept Japanese shipping in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, traffic through these waters would probably decline by at 
least fifty per cent; and if the British colonies sympathized w'th the 
American cause Japan might find it difficult to obtain supplies from these 
countries. Assuming that she held control of the China and Fastern seas 
by capturing the Philippines, the region in which her ships could ply with 
comparative safety would be roughly marked by a line drawn east of 
India. If, on the other hand, she failed to seize the Philippines, the safety 
zone would not extend southward beyond the Straits of Formosa. 

And so, having regard to this probable interference with their overseas 
trade, Japanese strategists have good reason to lay stress on the import- 
ance of making good the deficit by drawing increased supplies from the 
Asiatic continent. But the method by which they propose to do this is 
open to question. Their plan is to use the Army to extort from China 
the maximum quantity of foodstuffs and raw materials which she is 
capable of producing. 

_ “If so,” remarks Captain Mizuno, “Japanese militarists are still treading 
in the footsteps of Germany, who drew upon herself the censure and 
hostility of the world by trampling upon the neutrality of Belgium. No 
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wonder,” he adds “that China should dread and hate and turn her back 
on Japan.” 


* Se +: * * * * * 


Iron is the most important, for it has been estimated by Japanes 
military statisticians that in the recent World War every soldier mug 
have expended from 3 to 3.8 tons a year, and an army of 1,000,000 men 
would thus require between 3,000,000 to 3,800,000 tons of iron a year » 
long as the war continued. In a conflict with America the Japanese Army 
would probably not have to do such hard fighting as occurred in Europe, 
but even so the national consumption of iron would be about three times 
greater than in normal times. 

If all the furnaces in Japan, Korea and Manchuria were operated a 
their full capacity, it is calculated they could produce each year 1,3600m 
tons of pig iron and 2,150,000 tons of steel. This is probably an over. 
estimate, for even in the boom year of 1919 the output of steel did not go 
above 620,000 tons. Two-thirds of all the iron ore smelted in Japan is ship 
ped from China, the balance coming from her own mines and those of 
Korea. In addition she imports from other countries iron ingots, plates, 
bars, etc., to the amount of some $78,000,000 per year, America’s share in 
this trade being sixty per cent. 

Japan is therefore largely dependent on external sources for her every. 
day supplies of iron. Even if China’s contribution were guaranteed in 
time of war, a grave shortage would inevitably be caused by the failure of 
imports from elsewhere, and it is difficult to see how the requirements of 
army and navy could be met if the war were prolonged. . 


* x * * * * * x 


In all likelihood, Japanese military occupation of the industrial regions in 
China would lead to a marked falling off in production. 

Next in importance as a war commodity is raw cotton. Fifty per cent 
of the total value imported comes from America, and only five per cent 
from China. If the British Government allowed Indian cotton to be 
exported to Japan the latter might have enough for the manufacture of 
explosives and also. for her people’s clothing; but the cotton spinners 
would be ruined, and as this is the staple industry of Japan the blow to 
her economic system inflicted by the stoppage of American cotton would 
be extremely serious. 

Oil has now become an indispensable lubricant for the machinery of 
war, yet Japan has very little of her own, and what she produces would not 
keep her navy running for a month. In normal times she has to purchase 
about sixty per cent of her oil abroad, mainly from America. On the 
outbreak of war the demand would at once increase from four to sixfold, 
yet the main source of supply would no longer be available. The shortage 
of oil is rightly described by Captain Mizuno as “a fatal flaw in Japan's 
national defense.” This is also the reason why she clings so tenac‘ously to 
northern Sakhalien, where very rich oil fields are believed to exist. 

As regards war-time supplies of wool and woolen textiles, these would 
depend on whether communication with England, Australia and Africa 
could be kept open, both politically and strategically, for it is from those 
countries that Japan obtains the great bulk of such material, which would 
be absolutely necessary for the clothing of her army. 

That the value of China as an emporium in time of war has been 
grossly exaggerated by Japanese militarists is made quite clear by the 
foregoing analysis. All that China could supply would be the greater part 
of the iron needed, one-twentieth of the cotton, and a certain proportion 
of the cereals and other foodstuffs. These alone would certainly not 
enable Japan to keep the war going, but they represent, for the time being 
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at least, the utmost that she could hope to squeeze out of China, however 
severe the military pressure she brought to bear on that country. 


* Pa * * * * * * * 


But if anything is certain in this world it is that war with the United 
States would be utterly ruinous to the trade of Japan. In the Chuo Koren 
article already quoted, Captain Mizune goes into that matter at some 
length, endeavoring to prove—which is not difficult—that the econom:‘c 
results of such a conflict would be deadly to his country. 

This he does by citing of few statistics. For example: Of the 
$259,000,000 worth of raw silk and silk goods exported in the year 1921, 
eighty-two per cent went to America. Consequently, the closing of this 
market would react with crushing effect on the silk industry, reducing it 
to absolute ruin. 

During the same year cotton yarn and cotton goods to the value of 
neatly $150,000,000 were exported, and practically the whole of this trade 
would vanish if, as is most probable, Japan’s supply of raw cotton ceased 
with the coming of war. Silk and cotton exports represent between them 
sixty-six per cent of her total export trade, two-thirds of which would 
thus be lost at a stroke. 

* * * * * * * * 


At a liberal estimate she would stand to lose seventy-five per cent of her 
export trade in the event of war with America, and what remained could 
only be carried on if her merchant shipping were unmolested in European 
waters as well as in the Eastern seas. If, on the other hand, American 
cruisers were at all active, her foreign trade would come to an absolute 
standstill. 

The results of this economic paralysis would be infinitely more serious 
to Japan nowadays than might have been the case a decade since, fo- 
during the interval a much larger proportion of her population has come 
to be dependent on foreign trade for its subsistence. Many millions of 
work people would be thrown out of employment, with no prospect of 
immediate relief, and something like social chaos would ensue. 

* * * * * + * * 

Japan would require large quantities of oil for her fleet, but what 
chance would she have of securing them in the teeth of American com- 
petition? And how much wool could she obtain from Australia if Amer- 
ican purchasers, with unl:mited funds at their back, raised her on every 
bid? 

Discussion turns next to the probable attitude of China in the event 
of an American-Japanese war. China, having no love for her island 
ne‘gkbor, would not hesitate to embarrass the latter, and this she would 


be able to do with perfect propriety. That she would ally herself with 


one or other of the belligerents is not to be expected. Though presum- 
ably sympathetic toward America, an open espousal of the American 
cause would place her completely at the mercy of Japan and enable the 
latter to make full use of Chinese resources without any breach of inter- 
national law. The only positive military result of such action would be 
to immobilize a large section of Japan’s army in Chinese territory, but 
Japan in any case would be compelled to maintain strong garrisons there 
for reasons already stated. 

China’s alternative would be to proclaim neutrality, thus rendering it 
impossible for Japan to commandeer foodstuffs and materials without in- 
curring the universal odium that descended on Germany when she broke 
through into neutral Belgium. This, then, is the course that China is most 
likely to adopt, but the serious predicament in which it would place their 
country does not seem to have been envisaged by Japanese militarists. 
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As for the other powers, it is morally certain that none of them wouk 
be inclined to join in the struggle, least of all on Japan’s side. If thj 
went badly for Nippon, Russia might seize the opportunity to revenge jj 
self for the many injuries she has suffered at Japanese hands. 

But the dominant factor in the situation would be the attitude of Gry 
Britain and her Dominions. Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
Africa are all antagonistic to Japan, while the recent cooling of Britajy; 
former friendship has been so obvious as to attract widespread notig 
On the whole, therefore, the British Empire’s demeanor would be one ¢ 
benevolent neutrality toward the United States, and Japan would be ki 
to fight her battle single-handed in the depressing knowledge that ay 
success she gained would be thoroughly unwelcome to most of the 
lookers. 

Examining her military resources, they are found to include an arm 
with a peace strength of twenty-one divisions, totaling 230,000 men. }y 
calling out the trained reserves this establishment would be raised 
2,000,000. How an army of this size could be usefully employed in a wa 
against America is a mystery not easily solved. According to the offic 
program of defense, it is to be used for garrisoning Formosa, Sakhalien, 
Korea and the outlying regions of Japan proper and for “taking militay 
action in a certain area on the Continent”—in other words, forcing Chin 
to fill the Japanese war magazines. 

But, says Captain Mizuno, “if all the provinces of China are to k 
overrun by troops for the purpose of extorting war supplies from tha 
country, an army of fifty of even sixty divisions would be too small to d 
this work, even if it could be done without arousing the opposition and 
intervention of the powers.” 

Captain Mizuno betrays no secret when he affirms that the Japaney 
Army, in spite of its huge personnel, compares badly with Western armies 
in respect of equipment. Its gas and tank services are in their infancy, 
and machine guns are so scarce that the recent announcement of the 
formation of special machine gun sections was greeted by the newspapers as 
“opening up a new vista of scientific warfare”! Even today machine gm 
drill has to be carried on mainly with dummy weapons. 

Aviation is still more backward. According to one authority, it is now 
in just about the same stage that it had reached in Europe before the war. 
Yet a'rcraft are clearly destined to play a most important part in future 
warfare, and Japan is peculiarly vulnerable to attack from the air, owing 
to the unsubstantial nature of her buildings and the fact that, being an 
island, hostile airplane carriers could attack her from all po'nts. % 
seriously is this menace regarded that the authorities are often urged to 
effect sweeping reduction in the army and navy in order that more money 
may be available for strengthening the air fleet. 

In conclusion, Captain Mizuno urges that the whole problem of Japan’ 
position in case of war with America be reconsidered by expert economists 
who are better qualified than soldiers to forecast the issue of a struggle 
which would be decided largely, if not mainly, by economic forces. If the 
matter is left entirely in the hands of the military men, he thinks disaster 
will be inevitable, for they are chiefly concerned to protect their own 
position and influence by maintaining armies and fleets of unnecessafy 
strength. He says, in effect, that the nation cannot trust its military 
leaders after the proofs of incompetence they have given by drawing 
a program of defense which is demonstrably unsound. 

This article should serve as a corrective to the view which appears t0 
be held by so many Japanese soldiers and journalists that war with the 
United States would be a mere military parade leading to a swift and cer 
tain triumph.—Hector C. Bywater in Baltimore Sun, 17 and 18 August, 
1923. 
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U. S. Rapio Grant IN Cuina Prorestep By JapAn.—Tokio, August 17. 
—Japan will continue to protest to China against her recent wireless con- 
cessions to the Federal Telegraph Company of America whereby five wire- 
less stations will be constructed in China. The ground is taken that the 
Mitsui Company of Japan was granted a previous wireless monopoly. 

At the same time officials hope that the Federal and Mitsui Companies 
will reach an agreement such as that existing among the Japanese, British 
and French, to prevent what the official consider “suicidal competition.” 

The opinion is expressed that the prospective arrangement between the 
Radio Corporation of America and a Japanese syndicate, recently organ- 
ized to improve Japanese-American service, may influence the Federal 
Telegraph Company. The Mitsui Company has already consented to make 
an agreement.—Baltimore Sun, 18 August, 1923. 


Japanese DeFrenp SoutH SEA Ruie.—Geneva, July 20.—Japan, reporting 
to the permanent mandates commission of the League of Nations, claims 
her administration of the South Sea Islands north of the equator for 1922 
las been liberal and progressive. 

Ttat the commission will insist on its prerogative of criticizing the 
handling of the territories was made clear at today’s session, when Marquis 
Thedoli, its president, protested against the assembly’s criticism of the 
commission’s policy of publicity. He insisted that the commission’s views 
should always be freely voiced, as otherwise abuses might develop. 

The report sets forth that the Government promulgated modern judicial 
regulations, extended the school system, created an industrial laboratory 
for development of the island industries, subsidized local navigation com- 
panies and gave the villagers the right to effective participation in the 
insu’'ar governments, allowing them to address petitions to Tokio. 

It also emphasizes that Japan, in fulfillment of her promise, withdrew 
all naval units in April, and that no fortresses or military organizations 
exist, the maintenance of order being exclusively in the hands of the 
potice.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 21 July, 1923. 


U. S. Opposition TO FREEING PHILIPPINES ScorED IN ToK10.—Tokio, 
August 1—The present Administration’s opposition to Philippine in- 
dependence is described by this morning’s ‘Hochi Shimbun, Tokio’s largest 
newspaper, as a reversal of the Wilsonion policy that must be looked on 
with suspicion. » 

“The only conclusion we can draw,” it says, “is that the American Gov- 
ernment is skeptical of the virtue of decisions reached at the Washington 
Conference, of which it was the chief sponsor.” 

The United States is afraid to grant independence, fearing the am- 
bitious designs of a “third country,” the Hochi continues, stating that 
means only Japan. The paper declares the ratification of the Washington 
pacts destroys the American argument. “The attitude of the American 
— toward independence deserves the closest attention,” it con- 
cludes. 

Another favorite theme recently is the failure of other signatories to 
observe the spirit of the limitation treaties. The nationalistic Yorodsu 
Choho today declares editorially: “Japan is the only country carrying out 
armament limitation earnestly.” It accuses the United States of boldly 
pushing a militaristic policy and enforcing the military educatidn of 
civilians. 

“Our negative retrograde policy is the cause of China’s contempt for 
Japan,” the paper concludes, warning that “it is dangerous to be misled by 
the mendacious pacifism advocated by the Western peoples into a real 
effort for armament limitation.’—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 2 August, 


1923. 
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UNITED STATES 

Most PRowerFruL BattrLesHip AFLoAt.—The United States battleship 
Colorado, the m‘ghtiest vessel of her class afloat, is rapidly nearing com. 
pletion at New York Shipbuilding Company’s yards, Camden, N. J. She 
will be delivered to the Navy at Philadelphia September 1. The Colorado, 
which will be in command of Captain Reginald R. Belknap, is electrically 
equipped and propelled and in gun power, rapidity of action, facility of 
control and thoroughness of protection surpasses all other capital vessels. 
Her main battery consists of eight 16-inch guns, which are the most power. 
ful of naval weapons. Her electrical drive permits the use of her full 
power for both forward and reverse operation, thus providing the highest 
degree of maneuvering power, and her system of protective belts, decks 
and water-tight compartments is especially designed to resist airplane and 
submarine attack. 

The Colorado is 624 feet long, displaces 32,600 tons and has a speed 
of 21 knots. She burns oil and her two 15,000 horsepower Westinghouse 
steam turbines supply electric current to four 8,000 horsepower Westing- 
house motors, which drive her propellers. 

Her gun sighting and fire control systems have many unique features 
which enable her to fire more quickly and accurately than any enemy 
vessel. She will go into commission in the early fall and will be manned 
by 1,403 officers and men and will immediately start on a cruise around the 
world before joining the Battle Fleet. 

The Colorado is the last battleship the United States will build for 
some years, in accordance with the recent international naval agreement. 
The Colorado will leave Philadelphia about September 15 and go to New 
York Navy Yard, where some additional apparatus will be installed prior to 
shake-down trip. Perhaps she may return to the eastern coast for further 
attention before going on the cruise intended.—Army and Navy Journal, 
11 August, 1923. 


THe Two Greatest FLeets.—Two new United States battleships are 
due to hoist the pennant this month. They are the Colorado and the West 
Virgmia, authorized as long ago as 1916, but not actually laid down till 
1919 and 1920 respectively. Both ships are sisters of the Maryland ‘and, 
like her, displace 32,600 tons. Their designed speed is 21 knots and their 
main earmament eight 16-inch guns. With the completion of these two 
vessels the American quota of capital ships as regulated by the Treaty will 
be full, and two surplus units, the Delaware and North Dakota, must go to 
the scrap-heap. Pending the completion of our new battleships, the 
United States Navy will possess in these three Mary'ands the most power- 
ful squadron afloat, with a broadside of twenty-four 16-inch guns. Of 
its remaining fifteen ships eleven are armed with 14-inch and four with 
12-inch guns. When the Nelson and the Rodney are commissioned our 
battle fleet will consist of twenty ships, with an aggrezate displacement of 
558,950 tons, as compared with eighteen American ships of 525,850 tons. 
In weight of fire the advantage would lie with us, as our twenty ships 
will amount to 166 guns, which discharge 297,000 lb. at a single broadside. 
In volume of fire the American fleet is superior, mounting as it does 182 
guns with a broadside of 261,840 lb. The average speed of the British 
ships is considerably higher on account of the inclusion of four battle 
cruisers able to steam 21 to 31 knots, five 25-knot Queen Elizabeths, and 
five 23 or 22-knot Royal Sovereigns. None of the American ships are 
designed for more than 21 knots, and several of them are limited to 20% 
knots. Furthermore, six of them are coal burners, whereas all our twenty 
vessels have oil-fired furnaces. Scanning other points of difference be- 
tween the two fleets, it will be found that of vessels laid down since 1914 
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the American includes eight and the British five, but, on the other hand, the 
American age average is raised by the inclusion of four 12-inch gun 
ships which date from 1909-10 and are therefore considerably older than 
any ship in our post-Treaty fleet. Finally, ship for ship, the Americans 
probably have better armor protection, though in most of them the anti- 
torpedo defense appears to be below the British standard—Naval and 


Military Record, 1 August, 1923. 


Navy ConsTRUCTION ProcraM.—The addition of three mine-laying sub- 
marines to the recommendations which will be sent to Congress by the 
Navy Department is regarded in well informed circles as one of the 
effects of the ratification of the Arms Treaty by France. The conditions 
under which France ratified the treaty remove the limitation on sub- 
marine construction and repudiated the Root resolution. Although the 
naval authorities are silent on the subject, it is known that France’s attitude 
on the submarine question will enlarge the program of the great naval 
powers for undersea construction. 

The new construction that the Navy Department will ask for at the 
approaching session now consists of eight 10,000-ton scout cruisers, four 
river gunboats, six submarines of which three are fleet submarines and 
three are of the mine-laying type. 

There is also a great deal of discussion of the airplane carrier question. 
Under the treaty Great Britain and the United States are limited to 
135,000 tons of airplane carriers above 10,000 tons rating. The converted 
battle cruisers will absorb all but 65,000 tons of this allowance under the 
treaty. The question naturally arises whether it would be advisable to 
build large airplane carriers of the tonnage of the converted scout cruisers 
or build smaller ships. It is understood that the authorities are inclined 
to smaller carriers. 

In this connection attention has been called to the fact that no limita- 
tion has been placed on airplane carriers of 10,000 tons or smaller. Their 
recent experience with scout cruisers has demonstrated that high speed 
afloat can be attained by 7,500-ton warships. It has been suggested that 
the adoption of a 10,000-ton type airplane carrier with a 35-knot speed 
might solve the problem better than larger ships. In the organization of 
the fleet this would enable the commander of the fleet to make a better 
distribution of his air force, it is urged, than to have all of his airplanes 
aboard larger ships. 

It is possible that some recommendations for a program of airplane 
carriers may be added to the Administration’s recommendations to Con- 
gress.—E. B. Johns in Army and Navy Journal, 4 August, 1923. 


SUBMARINE PLANES REApy.—The MS submarine planes from the Glenn 
L. Martin Company at Cleveland are now ready for shipment. Five of 
them will be sent to the Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads, Va., and 
one to the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C. The planes at Hampton 
Roads will be put into actual service with submarines as soon as ‘practic- 
able. The plane at Anacostia will be used for experimental and test pur- 
poses, 

These planes will be the first planes to be placed on submarines on 
this side of the Atlantic. They are to be used for observation and scout- 
ing work in connnection with submarine operations.—Aviation, 6 August, 
1923. 


Vacancies in Navat PersonNet.—At present the line of the Navy is 
955 officers below its statutory strength of 5,499; the statutory strength 
of the medical corps is 1,225, and there are 442 vacancies; 189 officers are 
allowed the dental corps, and there is a shortage of forty; supply corps 
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allowed 660 and short seventy-four; chaplains allowed 151 and short sixty- 
six; construction corps allowed 275 and short fifty-two; and the corps of 
civil engineers allowed 110 and short twelve. The personnel of the staff 
corps, so far as actual increase in their numbers is concerned now is being 
administered under a so-called “budget” system, which in some cages 
prevents acquirement of new officers and in other cases limits acquirement 
to figures below the statutory allowances. Although the medical corps 
is allowed 1,225 officers by law, under present limitations it can not ip 
crease its present membership of 783 beyond 850. The chaplains, of which 
151 are allowed by law, now are limited to an increase from its present 
actual number of eighty-five to 100. It is the intention not to take any 
new officers at present into the dental, supply, construction, and civil en- 
gineer corps—Army and Navy Register, 21 July, 1923. 


Report oF NAvAL BasE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, TO SECRETARY OF THE 
Navy. 

1. This report deals with all bases and stations, except air stations, 
which are customarily appropriated for under the annual appropriation 
“Aviation,” and except fuel oil depots, the capacities of which are now 
being increased under the law providing for the use of the proceeds of 
royalty oil for that purpose. Also, the development of naval communica- 
tions ashore is not covered herein, as such development is customarily 
appropriated for under the annual appropriation ‘Engineering.” The 
Board takes cognizance of the fact that, under the status quo agreement 
of the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament, no naval base 
development can be made by the United States in the Philippine Islands, 
Guam and Samoa, and, therefore, does not include any estimates for 
development in these places. 

2. Restricting comment to the continental coast of the United States, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the Canal Zone, the Board finds that the 
bases and stations there located are so lacking in capacity to serve the 
fleet that the mobility of the fleet is seriously impaired, and the fleet can- 
not deliver its most powerful effort. 

3. Comparing the state of development of the fleet with that of the 
shore establishment as each exists today, the shore establishment is 
behindhand. 

4. This condition arises, first, from the fact that rapid advance has 
been made in recent years in the number, size, and characteristics of naval 
vessels, including aircraft; and, second, from the fact that it has been 
more difficult to secure appropriations for the shore establishment than 
for ships. 

5. The United States naval shore establishment has not one station 
which fully meets the requirements of a naval base. The only area which 
approaches these requirements is the Chesapeake Bay area. The Chesa- 
peake Bay area is lacking in certain destroyer and submarine facilities, 
supply facilities, and industrial facilities which can be supplied at an 
estimated cost of about $7,000,000. 

6. No other naval station approaches the total requirements of a 
naval base. The deficiencies of the other areas designated as bases im 
the report of the Rodman Board are great. For example, in order to 
secure safe anchorage for the fleet, which is a necessity in any naval base. 
extensive dredging and channel improvements are necessary in the Island 
of Oahu to create a naval base in the Hawaiian Islands; the dredging of 
Hell Gate in New York Harbor to accommodate the Jargest and deepest 
draft naval vessels is essential to the creation of the New York-Nar- 
ragansett Bay base; the establishment of operating, supply and major ship 
drydocking and repair facilities is necessary at San Francisco Bay; and 
a drydock of the largest size, with additional berthing and repair facilities, 
is necessary at Puget Sound. Other bases and stations require improve- 
ments to a less degree. 
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The estimated cost of the necessary improvements and additions to 
the shore bases and stations is as follows: 








Naval Base, Hawaiian Islands ...................... $ 42,528,200 
Naval Base, San Francisco Bay .................... 26,529,950 
eee meee Puget SOUNd .......60csecccccceciensons 23,605,500 
Naval Base, New York-Narragansett Bay ........... 12,430,000 
Naval Base, Chesapeake Bay .....:..........0eeeeee 6,750,000 
EMME CAND! ZONE. .)5 6 iisie'e bine oy 00 oc biebedtiebiaees 1,815,000 
ER, AIM Cio ass ian Hin winds Sxia's oA Aleln gin vide 17,101,000 
Naval Base, Boston-Portsmouth ...................- 6,360,000 
Reeee 7 ey West, FIR. «a5 5 6o6:s nicks net's Gales bales’ 1,485,000 
omemase:,( harieston, S.C... . sis obs ccececvesscee 1,514,500 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. ............ 2,095,000 
Marine Corps, Expeditionary Force, Base, 

MN i aeas0:4 GWethieg ke tama Side wh int ale oad al 8,000,000 
Mewecuerd, Philadelphia, Pa. ........5...c0cceseees 2,012,000 
Seee werd: Washington, D. C. ....3.0..065. 6 ccc cees 335,000 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. .............. 1,600,000 
Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. .............. 112,300 
ED, St. TOMAR: Vo Bd ia cg ecialeveasdd oa 52,300 
Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba .............. 160,250 

CORD  ilivehs.< sities Bs Mas aS $155,486,000 


8 In estimating upon the developments needed at each base and station, 
the Board has been governed by the following principles: 

- “The improvements needed to meet the ordinary peace time demands 
-of the Treaty Navy have first been laid down and included in the 

estimates. The extra requirements, so far as can be foreseen, that 
would be necessary in time of war have next been laid down: but 
only those extra war time requirements which cannot be secured by using 
existing commercial facilities, or be quickly extemporized, have been 
included in the estimates. In all cases the Board contemplates the 
fullest possible utilization, in war, of the existing commercial railroad 
terminal storehouse facilities; commercial piers; wharves and_ store 
houses ; commercial marine fuel plants; and commercial shipyards, dry- 
docks, and repair plants.” 

9. When all the work included in these estimates is accomplished, the 
Un'ted States will not have a complete system of naval bases and stations, 
fully equipped for war, and largely lying idle in peace. The cost of such 
a system of naval bases fully equipped for war would be prohibitive in 
the first place, and unwarranted in the second. What the United States 
will have is a system of naval bases well equipped for the necessary 
peace time operations of the Navy, and susceptible of rapid expansion by 
the absorption of existing commercial facilities, and the addition of 
temporary facilities, into complete bases for war. This system will not 
include a base in Alaska, or in the Eastern West Indies, and the stations 
in the Philippines, Guam and Samoa will be in the status quo’as of 
February 6, 1922. The condition of the stations in the Philippines, Guam 
and Samoa is discussed below in paragraph 17. 

10. The total estimated cost of improving the United States naval bases 
and stations as above outlined is about equivalent to the cost of seven 
battleships of the California type. The United States cannot, under the 
Naval Treaty, increase the mobility of its battleships, but it can greatly 
increase the mobility and effective fighting value of the limited number of 
battleships allowed under that treaty by building up the naval bases and 
stations as herein recommended. Until the bases and sta‘ions are built 
up as herein recommended, the United States cannot utilize the full 
potential strength of the fleet. 

11. Pursuant to your order, the Board has prepared a Naval Base 
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Development Program, wherein all improvements found necessary in ap. 
cordance with the principles enunciated above have been listed according 
to their urgency or priority, as given in the approved naval plans for 
National defense, the projects being divided up for performance g 
that an equal expenditure will be incurred yearly for a period of twenty 
years. 

12. The items of this program are those that would be immediately 
necessary in the event of war. To spread their completion over a period 
of twenty years is a risk and is a postponement of that degree of pre. 
paredness which constitutes good national insurance, and which is Most 
effective in furthering our national policies during peace. Therefore, if the 
national finances should, during the twenty-year period under discussion 
permit of pushing this program to a more rapid completion, the Board 
recommends that it be done. 

13. The estimates for each project should be revised at the time when 
the item. becomes due, according to this program, for inclusion in the 
Budget. This revision should not only include a new computation of cost, 
but a review of the facts governing the necessity for the item. Advances 
in the art of Naval warfare may be expected to cause changes in the kind 
and extent of the development of bases and stations. The Board notes 
that your order governing the Board’s procedure recognizes this fact 
and contemplates an annual revision. 

14. Further pursuant to your order, the Board has prepared an item. 
ized list, with estimates in detail, of all the items of the above Naval 
3ase Development Program allocated for inclusion in the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1925. The items in this list have been chosen, as stated above, 
according to their urgency or priority as given in the approved naval plans 
for national defense. They are those which the Board considers should 
be performed during the fiscal year 1925, in order to initiate and ‘carry on 
a systematic development of the shore establishment of the Navy ata 
reasonably rapid rate, to the end that a complete development, as far as 
can now be foreseen, may be had in the definite period of twenty years. 

15. The Board has excluded from the above Naval Base Development 
Program Budget for the fiscal year 1925 five items which ought to be in 
the Budget 1925. These items cannot be so included, because legislative 
authority for their performance has not yet been secured. The Board 
understands that the Navy Department is taking steps to secure the 
legislative authority for these items this year, in order that the items may 
be included in the Naval Base Development Program Budget for the 
fiscal year 1926. In preparing the 1926 Budget, the Board will include 
the items, which are as follows: 


Naval Operating Base, Alameda: 
toward the development of ; 

Marine Corps Depot of Supply, San Francisco, Cal.: 
construction of; 

Rifle Range, Puget Sotind, Wash.: 
purckase of land and construction of ; 

Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.: 
purchase of small tract of land opposite Drydock No. 4 to secure. 
a 1,000 ft. Turning basin; 

Marine Corps, Quantico, Va.: 
acquisition of the town of Quantico, Va., including improvements 
thereon. 


16. As the Naval Base Development Program is designated to cover 
only the needed development of Nava! Bases and stations, as distinguished 
from repairs and replaceme nts, estimates are not included for major repairs 
and replacement items which have in the past been requested in the 
Budget as separate Public Works items. Thus, it is seen that some major 
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repair or replacement items will be necessary each year, in addition to 
the items of the Naval Base Development Program. 

17, Recognizing the fact that, under the Status Quo agreement of the 
Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament, no development of the 
existing facilities for the repair and maintenance of naval vessels at the 
naval stations in Guam, the Philippine Islands and Samoa can be under- 
taken, the Board finds that there are certain items of maintenance, repair 
and replacement of the facilities and equipment that existed at the stations 
in Guam, the Philippines and Samoa on February 6, 1922, which are 
needed in order to maintain these stations in an efficient condition. The 
performance of repair and replacement items such as is customary in 
Naval and Military establishments in time of peace is authorized in the 
Treaty. The Board finds that items of the following total cost, which fall 
under the category of repair and replacement of worn-out equipment, 


are needed : 
NIE CoAUTCe. EDs ns ss 0p sien. os matinee ea nes $1,569,000 
EY SOD on oo 5's «as, 6 0.0 tn oe cee > kate 714,000 
EIR 2 ENGIN 0. 5 v.g-o.¢ 40015 :0 79 albvs nin § cared As dhs au» 145,000 


18. The Board regards the prompt performance of the work covered 
by the above estimates at Cavite, Guam and Samoa to be very important, 
and for that reason, has prepared a detailed list of items, together with a 
recommendation as to the time when the work shall be performed. It 
will be noted that under Cavite there are several items that pertain to 
moving facilities from the Naval Station, Olongapo, to Cavite. The 
Board notes that the Department has referred the matter of consolidating 
all activities previously existing at both Cavite and Olongapo and locating 
them at Cavite to the State Department, and that that Department has 
declared that such procedure is not in contravention of the Treaty. The 
Board is informed that the State Department has notified the Governments 
signatory to the Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament of the 
intention of the United Sates Government to move the drydock “Dewey” 
from Olongapo to Cavite. 

The above report was approved by the Navy Department on June 26, 
1923, with the proviso that from time to time it may be necessary to 
change the amounts and the period of years over which the Naval Base 
Development Program is predicated. 

(Signed ) 
T. RoosEvELT 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


MERCHANT MARINE 

British Liners Pincuep sy U. S. Competition.—London, July 20.— 
British shipping lines are feeling the pinch of American competition. That 
became increasingly apparent today with the announcement that the Cunard 
Line had cancelled Friday’s sailing of the Saronia and that the Mauretania, 
which arrived at Southampton Monday, would get its “annual summer 
time rest cure” before resuming trans-Atlantic crossings. It means that 
during the present week only two British liners will leave England—the 
Homeric and Franconia—while the United States lines will start three 
well-patronized vessels toward New York. 

That the Cunard Line should take the record-holding Mauretania out 
of service when trans-Atlantic traffic is at its height, is regarded as an 
indication that the owners intend to take no risk of honors for the fastest 
voyage being nabbed by the new American grayhound, the Leviathan. 

e Mauretania is being thoroughly overhauled by an army of engineers 
and workmen during her fortnight’s rest and will be ready to meet any 
challenger when she re-enters the service. 

The cancellation of the Savronta’s sailing is offiially accredited to the 
dock workers’ strike, which prevented her taking on a cargo at London; 
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but elsewhere that is regarded as a bit of expediency, especially in view of 
the fact that the Franconia’s sailing date has been put over one day to 
Sunday. ; 

Tomorrow will be the first Saturday since early summer on which no 
British liner departed for New York. The Berengaria will get a fork 
night’s rest when she next arrives at Southampton. Meanwhile the Pres. 
dent Adams and the America, of the United States lines are leaving Sat 
urday with an aggregate of 1,000 passengers.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
19 July, 1923. 


SweEDEN’s MercHant Fieet.—On July 1 the Swedish merchant fleet 
numbered 1,270 steamers of 956,590 gross tons, 853 motorships of 275,000 
gross tons, and 794 sailing vessels of 100,460 gross tons—a total of 2917 
ships of 1,282,050 gross tons.—The Nautical Gazette, 4 August, 1923. 


Owners oF Duat Types ALtways Prerer Mortorsuips.—A convineing 
proof of the popularity of the motor vessel in comparison with the steamer 
is furnished by the policy of shipowners who have gained experience with 
both classes of craft. If, after this experience has been obtained, the new 
vessels are invariably motorships, even the most conservative shipowner 
or shipbuilder cannot cavil at the statement that the oil-engined vessel is 
commercially the more economical, and that it will ultimately replace the 
steamer, points out The Motor Ship. 

Many instances have already been given of shipowning companies which 
have sold or are gradually selling all their steamers, and are replacing 
them by motorships. The experience of the Dutch firm, the Rotterdam 
Lloyd Steamship Company, is interesting in this connection. In their last 
annual report it was stated that their first motorship, the Kedoe, had run 
over 62,000 miles without a single mishap, and that her working expenses 
were considerably lower than for a steamer of the same carrying capacity, 

As a result of careful consideration the directors had become convinced 
that the question of ship propulsion by internal combustion engines had 
been completely solved, both technically and commercially. While the cost 
of a motorship is higher than that of a steamer, the Rotterdam Lloyd 
decided, in view of their experience, to make their next passenger ship 
a motor liner rather than a steam-driven vessel—The Nautical Gazette, 
21 July, 1923. 


Errongous IpgrAs ABout GERMAN SHIPPING—The quintupling during 
the last four years of the remnants of Germany’s pre-war merchant fleet 
together with the record breaking tonnage movement at German ports in 
recent months has given rise to the impression that German shipping must 
be in an exceedingly prosperous condition. That such an assumption was 
unwarranted was pointed out last week to a representative of The Nautical 
Gazette by Director Carl Stapelfeldt, of the North German Lloyd, who is 
here on a brief trip of inspection. 

7 * a * * * * x 


“This is far from being the case, however. Consider, for example, last 
year’s receipts of my company which is one of the foremost German steam- 
ship enterprises. Its gross earnings in 1922 were only 733,534,082 marks. 
Even if the mark be valued at 20,000 to the dollar this would be only the 
equivalent of $36,675. This entire sum would not suffice to pay for the 
construction of one small ocean-going steamer. While the rapid depre- 
ciation in the valve of the mark is enabling all German steamship com- 
panies to show fabulous paper money profits, these have so little real 
purchasing power that they contribute only a bagatelle toward the new 
tonnage construction funds of the various lines. New vessels being built 
for German shipowners are only to an inappreciable extent being paid for 
out of profits. 
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“In place of being on Easy Street, as the unthinking public believes, 
German shipowners, like those of other nations, have been hard put to it 
to make both ends meet since the present shipping depression began. They 
have to pay fully as high prices as foreign competitors for fuel, oil, pro- 
visions and all other ship supplies, while the cost of maintaining an agency 
force abroad constitutes a very heavy handicap on account of the mark 
having fallen to a fraction of its pre-war value. Only as regards wages 
do the German navigation companies enjoy a temporary advantage, which 
will cease as soon as the mark is stabilized, when the German seamen will 
insist on the same rate of pay as prevails on foreign ships. Their com- 
pensation is being constantly raised to keep pace with the fall in the value 
of the mark. 

* * * * * * * * 

“In addition to the four vessels it has already in service the North 
German Lloyd will increase its New York-Bremen passenger fleet by three 
new units before next spring carrying first, second and third class passen- 
gers. These are the Columbus of 32,000 tons and the sister ships Muenchen 
aud Stuttgart of 14,000 tons. Whether we shall place any further vessels 
on this route will depend on future development. When all the ships now 
under coustruction are completed the North German Lloyd will possess 
the equivalent of one-third of its pre-war tonnage.”—The Nautical Gazette, 
23 June, 1923. 


MororsHiPs vs. STEAMSHIPS.— 


TaBLE I.—SHOWING STEAM AND MortorsHip TONNAGE COMMENCED DuvuRING 
QUARTERS ENDING: 






































June 30, March 31, | December 31,|September 30, 
Country 1923 1923 1922 1922 
No.| Tonnage |No.| Tonnage |No.| Tonnage |No.| Tonnage 

United Kingdom: 

Steamers..........| 52} 148,123/110| 303,949] 64 199,307| 30 66,908 

Motor vessles.....| 18 90,515} 10 48,024; 5 30,260} 3 15,200 
Denmark: 

Seeamers..........| 3 5,305; 8 11,916) 2 2,060) 1 960 

Motor vessels... .. 1 4,350) 1 107; 4 10,610} 3 7,605 
France: 

Seeamers..........| 4 9,730} 9 48,830} 2 14,800) 2 5,800 

TT CTT) Feat CREPES ele Pee ante 9 SOG ag oct. 
Holland: 

EE, ee Sree 2 2,900} 5 ee | eee 

ee ae 2 eS eee! ee Se ee 
Italy: 

Ts ois. Whe «8s scare cumnaileuie ds wna 2 ce Ser Say eee 

a Trek it aaakests Er HAR. Mig eee 
apan: 

Steamers..........| 11 11,350) 5 5,530} 12 12,234] 10 16,120 

Motor vessels...... KMS ben Searls HAS bce Ata a ty ee ay eae Were 
Norway: 

Steamers..........| 10}  6,727| 10] 5,145} 3] 4,744) 5] «6,689 

ESS ee eee eee 4 MO has on Libs 5} as 
Sweden: 

Steamers..........| 1 600) 2 2,050} 1 1,450) 1 850 

Motor vessels... .. 2 6,000} 3 REGMA bliin ann'p’s 2 13,260 
America: 

Steamers..........| 6] 16,800} 18} 50,756] 10/ 42,350] 10 48,400 

Motor vessels..... . 3 6,000| 7 18,200! 1 2 A Se 
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This, of course, can hardly be taken as a direct indication that th 
motorship is beginning to usurp the place of the steamship in the Unite) 
Kingdom, although it seems certainly to be making good headway. With 
regard to other countries, Holland and Italy have laid down no motorships 
recently. Japan, it would seem, has not yet started to build motorshipg, 
but her steamship returns show eleven vessels with a total gross tonnage 
of 11,350; i. e., an average gross tonnage of 1,032. The Swedish returps 
show that the confidence of that country in motorships is still as strong 
as ever, although the weight of tonnage laid down is not very great 
Norway did not lay down any motor tonnage whatever, and her steamer 
tonnage shows only an average of just over 600 tons. It will be 
then, that on the whole the returns for the past quarter are less gratifying 
than those of the preceding quarter from both the marine engineering an( 
shipbuilding point of view. Table II below summarizes the total tonnage 
for all countries on which work was commenced during each of the quar. 
ters mentioned, and it gives also figures showing the motorship percentage 
of the total. From this it will be seen that there is an increase in the 
motor tonnage percentage of exactly the percentage figure for the previous 
quarter, and that it is, moreover, the highest figure for the past three 


TABLE II.—SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF MotorsHrps OF TOTAL TONNAGE FOR All 
COUNTRIES 
































QUARTER ENDING 

September | December | March 31, June 30, 

30, 1922 31, 1922 1923 .- 1923 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
ee ee eee 148,297 291,995 443,716 202,515 
PE cutis aly os 36,875 41,870 79,616 107,015 

Motorship percentage of 
| eae sie) 20 12.5 15.2 30.4 








quarters. This seems to indicate clearly the increasing popularity of the 
motorship in the world’s shipbuilding countries taken as a whole. Further- 
more, it is interesting to note, in the résumé of the Returns, the statement 
that “the tonnage of vessels now building in the world which are to be fitted 
with internal-combustion engines amounts to 387,936 tons, equal to over 
eighteen per cent of the steam tonnage under construction.” There are 
also under construction in the world for the: carriage of oil in bulk 
thirty-one steamers and motor vessels, each of over 1,000 tons, with 4 
total tonnage of 178,780.—Editorial, The Marine Engineer and Nawal 
Architect, August, 1923. 


AERONAUTICS 


Reserve AviATion.—Acting under the instruction of Assistant Secretary 
of Navy Roosevelt, the Bureau of Aeronautics has drawn up a compre 
hensive plan for the expansion of the Naval Aviation Reserve organizations, 
which will require increased appropriations, it is understood. It is be 
lieved that the Service can be made so attractive that 600 aviation pilots 
can be enrolled in the Reserve force immediately, and that an additional 
130 can be trained each year. Recent inquiries instituted by the Depart- 
ment in the thirteen naval districts indicate a ready response on the part 
of the ex-Service pilots who are eager to enroll for training if Congress 
will make the provisions that will be asked. 
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The Bureau of Aeronautics proposes to place a unit in each of the 
thirteen naval districts and hold the commandant of each district respon- 
sible for building up his unit. It is planned to have in each of the thirteen 
units, ten men with the rating of seaman second class, who would be under 
training in ground schools, and in flying another ten men taking advanced 
training with active service units. Under the present appropriation, it has 
only been possible to maintain the aviation units in New York and Boston 
with a possible third unit to be established later in the fiscal year. This 
represents the limit under the appropriation for the present fiscal year.—E. B. 
Johns in Army and Navy Journal, 11 August, 1923. 


ArrtAL BOMBARDMENT MANEUVERS WITH WarsuiPs.—The general plan 
for the sinking of the two obsolete seacraft contemplates actiow against 
one of the battleships with 1,100 lb. bombs by a service flight of airplanes 
and it is intended to employ 2,000 lb. bombs in the sinking of the second 
battleship. The Army Ordnance has developed a 4,000 lb. aerial bomb 
containing over a ton of explosives but these are still in the experimental 
stage and therefore will not be used in these tests. The acute shortage of 
personnel, particular flying officers in the Air Service and the lack of 
equipment will not permit the Bombardment Group to operate at full 
strength. It is expected, however, that two squadrons of approximately 
six airplanes each will be available for these maneuvers. Several of the 
pilots and bombers assigned to this duty have been ordered to Langley Field 
to augment the small force now at that station and the majority of those 
participating are crack pilots and bombers with war time training and 
experience and who took part in the bombing of the former German 
battleship in the summer of 1921. 

The actual time during the day at which these battleships will be sunk 
will be determined later and will depend to a great extent on weather 
conditions. Prior to the final sinking of these vessels, night maneuvers 
will be conducted involving the use of pyrotechnics and possibly phos- 
phorous bombs. In connection with the bombing, it is also intended to 
employ smoke screens laid by airplanes. Two Martin Bombers are at 
present equipped with tank and nozzle apparatus for spraying purposes. 
Recent tests with smoke clouds conducted at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., sprayed from an airplane indicates a possible tactical use of smoke 
screens employed by airplanes in connection with the bombardment of 
battleships. A sufficient amount of chemicals can be carried by one air- 
plane, so the Chemical Warfare Service states, to lay a smoke screen 
about 1,000 feet deep and approximately three miles long. A demonstra- 
tion will, therefore. be conducted during these exercises to determine the 
feasibility of bombardment airplanes choosing their own altitudes for 
delivering an attack against naval craft by maneuvering under cover of 
such a smoke screen. The successful employment of such a smoke cloud 
to obscure the aerial view from seacraft and allow the maneuvering of 
airplanes would give valuable data in connection with the employment of 
anti-aircraft and indicates the possibility of bombardment airplanes operat- 
ing at the most effective altitudes under cover of such a smoke cloud. 

* * ok * * * * * 


The airplanes to be used during these exercises are Martin Bombers 
equipped with two 400 hp. Liberty motors, similar to those used in the 
bombing tests in the summer of 1921. These airplanes are capable of 
carrying a load of over 2,000 pounds of bombs in addition to their regular 
military load and will bomb from altitudes above 6,000 feet. For the 
purpose of bombing at higher altitudes, from 15,000 to 20,000 feet, one 
flight of these airplanes will be equipped with superchargers, to enable 
them to reach higher altitudes with heavy loads. 
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In order that these battleships may be sunk in compliance with the 
terms of the Naval Treaty and so that they will not be a menace { 
navigation they must be sunk in fifty fathoms of water. The fifty fathom 
curve lies fifty miles east of Cape Charles and about eighty miles east oj 
Langley Field. This is in the general vicinity in which the bombardmen, 
tests were conducted against the former German battle cruisers in th 
summer of 1921, but this location is so far from shore that considerabk 
over water flying would be necessary which would increase the hazarf 
for the pilots and bombers flying the airplanes. This is considered tp. 
necessary in view of the fact that the fifty fathom curve lies only twenty. 
two miles off shore east of Cape Hatteras, and it is therefore contemplated 
sinking the battleships in this vicinity where they will be placed at their 
final anchorage after being towed from Boston. 

As an additional precaution against possible accident and for patroling 
and observing purposes, it is expected that five or six small seagoing craft 
such as mine planters or vessels of a similar type will be stationed 
intervals between Cape Hatteras and the target. The Army Air Service 
is also taking action to procure a larger sized vessel if possible for ug 
of observers and other officials who may desire to view the exercises, 
Parachutes and Kapok vests will be worn by the crew of each airplane 
as an additional precaution in case of forced landings.—Aviation, 13 Aug. 
ust, 1922. 


BritisH INTEREST IN AMERICAN ENcINE Test.—American engineering 
progress in aircraft engines has attracted considerable attention abroad, 
The 300-hour engine test inaugurated by the Navy over a year ago remains 
today the most severe test to which aero engites are subjected throughout 
the world. Several articles have recently appeared in British aircraft 
journals, the following, taken from Aeroplane of June 6, 1923, being typical: 

“The point, however, is that whereas in this country the official type- 
tests call for only fifty hours running, America has decided that a much 
more severe test is desirable and can be fulfilled, and in adopting this 
more severe test it has set itself to provide engines of a higher standard 
of reliability than can be certainly secured under present British regula- 
tions. 

“Tt is interesting to observe that this move has been initiated by the 
American Naval Air Service. There is not the least doubt that the neces- 
sity for engine reliability shows itself rather more acutely in the case of 
oversea operation than it does in ordinary overland flying. and it is to be 
noted that the American Bureau of Aeronautics has shown signs that it 
is willing to some extent to accept engines of somewhat heavier build than 
are usually considered as desirable for Army service, provided that a com- 
mensurate increase in reliability is obtained in return for additional weight. 

“But in the case of the Wright E-4 engine a distinctly light engine has 
stood up to a surprisingly heavy test. The European Hispano of the same 
bore and stroke is rated at 180 H. P. and 1,800 R. P.M. The E-4 averaged 
205 H.P. during 300 hours on a dry weight of 480 pounds—which is by 
no means heavy for a relatively low powered engine. 

“Tt would appear that it is very distinctly up to the British engine makers 
and the British Air Ministry to see that in this vital matter we are not 
left behind by America—as we have already been in respect to aeroplane 
performance.”—ZJnternational Acronautics, August, 1923. 


Bap VAtve SANK BALLoon.—Boarp or INVESTIGATION REPogrs ON Craft 
THAT CarriED LIEUTENANTS To DeatH.—Lakehurst, N. J., July 17.—A board 
of investigation reported today that the Navy balloon in which Lieutenants 
T. B. Null and L. J. Roth lost their lives during the balloon race which 
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started from Indianapolis July 4, contained a faulty valve on the gas bag. 
This valve once opened, the report said, failed to close properly, releasing 
the gas in the bag and causing the balloon to fall into Lake Erie where it 
was later discovered by fishermen. The balloon was received at the Naval 
Air Station here yesterday and the investigation begun immediately.— 
Boston Transcript, 17 July, 1923. 


Future oF THE Worip’s Aviation.—London, July 3—The International 
Air Congress, which held its sessions at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
the last two weeks, adopted a series of resolutions of prime importance 
to the world of aviation. These included: 

A request to the International Conference on Aerial Navigation to 
evolve some uniform scheme of posting the weather forecasts in all air 
stations, and of compiling a leaflet of essential information for pilots. 

The recommendation that an international conference should be held 
as soon as possible, with delegates appointed by their respective Govern- 
ments, to study and define the general principles of private international 
law relating to the air, and to submit propositions of law for ratification 
by the various nations concerned. 

An invitation to the international commission for the standardization 
of aircraft materials and component parts. 

And an invitation to the postal authorities of the various European 
Governments to devise air transport time-tables which would best suit them 
for the carriage of mails. 

The pooling and comparison of results of experiments in all aero- 
dynamic laboratories was also recommended, and the respective Govern- 
ments were urged, in the interests of aerial navigation, to unite in 
subsidizing the trans-continental air services as speedily as possible. The 
medical section of the congress affirmed that from the evidence now accu- 
mulated, the physical condition of pilots who have flown for years, given 
reasonable flymg hours, does not deteriorate more rapidly than in other 
employments, and that the data and curves already available indicate that 
those pilots maintain a condition above the normal for their age—Boston 
Transcript, 16 July, 1923. 


Exprct to Win Cowes Crup.—Washington, July 25.—What are expected 
to be the fastest seaplanes in the world have just been tested. They are 
two of four navy planes that are to represent this country in the Schneider 
Cup Seaplane Race to be held at Cowes, England, on September 28. 

The NW-2 plane was tested at the naval aircraft factory, Philadelphia, 
and the CR-3? was tested at Garden Citv, Port Washington, L. I. 

The CR-? is an adoption of the Curtis Navy racer which has been 
standard design for racing and has led the world in performance since 
the first of the type won the 1921 Pulitzer race. This type forms the basis 
of a fleet of Navy fighting planes which the Navy would place in the air 
in the eventuality of war. 

The NW type is a small biplane powered with a Wright T. engine of 
700 horsepower, and is the highest powered single motored seaplane ever 
built. The first plane of this type was entered in the Pulitzer race last 
year as the “Mystery Ship.” At this time she was a new development with 
an engine which had never been in the air before. She was practically 
taken from the construction yard and sent into the air in the race. In the 
last year she has been improved and redesigned in many particulars, which 
adapt her to Navy needs not only as a racing plane but as a basis for the 
development of swift fighting planes, the infantry of the air. 

France, Italy and England are bending every effort and are going to 
limits of design never before attempted in an effort to turn out seaworthy 
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types of fast seaplanes capable of competing with those of the United 
States Navy. 

The types of aircraft which will represent the United States Navy in 
this event and which are viewed with such keen interest on the part of 
international competitors will demonstrate that although the United States 
has not declared itself as a participant in the race for the supremacy in 
the air, nevertheless those charged with the development of naval aero. 
nautics are fully abreast of world progress in this important development 
and are ready to expand on a basis of design superior to any in the world, 

Although every confidence is felt that the Navy representatives will 
give a good account of themselves the result is by no means a certainty, 
It is known that England is making strenuous efforts to insure that the 
prestige that attaches to the winning of this aerial classic will not be 
wrested from her, while Italy, who lost to England in the Schneider Cup 
race last year can be counted upon to be a formidable contender. 

The Navy entries are: Pilots, Lieutenant F. W. Wead, U. S. N,, in 
charge; Lietenant Rutledge Irvine, U. S. N., Lieutenant A. W. Gorton, 
U. S. N., Lieutenant D. Rittenhouse, U. S. N. The planes are NW-z2, two 
CR-3s, and TR-3.—Boston Transcript, 25 July, 1923. 


No Arr Partey, SAys BALDwIn.—Premier Baldwin, replying to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons on July 5, said the United States had indi- 
cated no willingness to call a conference for the limitation of air forces. 

The Prime Minister said: 

“In my view it would be premature to hope for the successful issue of 
such a conference until a number of outstanding matters which remain 
unsettled in Europe are settled.”—Jnternational Acronautics, August, 1923. 


VipraATiIon Beat MAaucHan.—Rock Springs, Wyo., July 20.—Vibration 
caused the leaks in the oil cooler of Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan’s Army 
pursuit plane and necessitated the abandonment for a second time of his 
attempt to cross the continent in a single day, according to C. S. Krebs, 
manager of the United States air mail field here. 

“There are several small cracks in the cooler, apparently the result of 
the continued vibration of the motor, during the long flight,” Mr. Krebs 
said after an examination of the plane which was forced down last night 
after Maughan had completed 1925 miles of his trip. 

“Tt will require about three or four hours to repair the leak, owing to 
the fact that it will be necessary to remove the cooler from the plane 
and solder it. 

“The leak in the cooler is in another place than that soldered at Chev- 
enne yesterday,” he said. “The first leak, which delaved Maughan about 
forty minutes, had not been reopened when it reached here.” 

The oil cooler is a honey-combed container through which the oil cir- 
culates under pressure and the strain upon it, during a protracted flight, 
is great. One of Maughan’s personal mechanics is en route here from 
Cheyenne to assist in repairing the plane, according to information re- 
ceived at the air mail field. 

Maughan came down with oil pouring from the tank in bucketsful and 
nauseating fumes engulfed the machine and weakened its pilot.—Boston 
Transcript, 23 July, 1923. 


ANOTHER Rounp THE Wortp Fricut.—A rotund the world flight is being 
planned for next spring by Captain Sacadura Cabral and Admiral Gago 
Coutinho of the Portuguese Navy, who achieved fame by their trans- 
atlantic flight from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro. The two airmen plan to 
circle the globe in three different types of planes, each type being specially 
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adapted to the conditions prevailing on the three main divisions of their 
projected itinerary: Lisbon-Japan, Japan-Newfoundland, and Newfound- 
land-Lisbon. 

The total distance to be covered is approximately 19,500 nautical miles, 
and the main stopping points are Lisbon, Crete, Aleppo, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Shanghai, Yokohama, Petropavlovsk, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Quebec, the Azores, Lisbon.—Aviation, 6 August, 1923. 


AmuNDSEN’s PLANE Too Licut.—San Francisco, July 23.—Failure of 
Roald Amundsen, explorer, to carry out his plans for a flight across the 
North Pole this year was due to his plane being too light, according to 
an unnamed member of the Amundsen party now aboard the trading ship 
Arctic at Wainwright, Alaska, it was stated in a wireless message received 
by the ship’s owners. 

This man, an aviator, said Amundsen planned to attempt the transpolar 
flight next year in another plane.—Boston Transcript, 23 July, 1923. 


Navy ArrPLANES AT CANAL Zone.—Three JN-6 airplanes, assigned to the 
Naval Air Station, Coco Solo, C. Z., have arrived and are being placed in 
operation immediately for the purpose of testing the new landing field that 
has been put in commission at the Air Station, and to determine what, if 
any, improvements or additions are necessary. Considerable enginering 
difficulty was experienced in making this field due to the swampy and 
coral formations of the terrain. It is hoped that this field will be suitable 
as a base for land planes operating with the fleet— Aviation, 23 July, 1923. 


An ArrsHip Stine Rute.—Report No. 160 of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, by E. R. Weaver and S. F. Pickering, describes 
an airship slide rule developed by the Gas-Chemistry Section of the Bureau 
of Standards, at the request of the Bureau of Engineering of the Navy 
Department. The development of this slide rule was requested by the 
Navy because of the successful results which had been reported of the 
Scott-Teed rule which had been developed and used by the British naval 
air service. It is intended primarily to give rapid solutions of a few 
problems of frequent occurrence in airship navigation, but it can be used 
to advantage in solving a great veriety of problems, involving volumes, 
lifting powers, temperatures, pressures, altitudes, and the purity of the 
balloon gas. 

The rule is graduated to read directly in the units actually used in 
making observations, constants and conversion factors being taken care 
of by the length and location of the scales. In order to simplify as much 
as possible the manipulation of the rule, absolute accuracy has in some 
cases been sacrificed to convenience. Generally this has been necessary 
only in those cases in which the data upon which the computations will be 
based are not subject to accurate observation. 

It is thought that with this rule practically any problem likely to arise 
in this class of work can be readily solved after the user has become 
familiar with the operation of the rule; and that the solution will in most 
cases, be as accurate as the data warrant. 

A copy of Report No. 160 may be obtained upon request from the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Washington, D. C.—Avia- 
tion, 6 August, 1923. 


Heticopters.—Two events that have happened in France during the 
past week denote that some headway is being made in the construction of 
helicopters. The Oemichen apparatus, built at the Peugeot works at 
Valentigny, has flown for more than five minutes at a height of ten feet, 
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and having satisfied the conditions of the official test has been purchased 
by the French Government. The Pescara machine has not done so 

although it has flown for 200 m. just clear of the ground. This per. 
formance is better than anything it has done so far, and it has to undergo 
official trials shortly. The confidence at one time shown in the future of 
the helicopter has waned considerably in view of the complicated characte 
of the machines so far produced and of their low mechanical efficieng 
arising from the losses in the transmission of power to the lifting and 
propulsive planes through bevel and other gearing; but for naval purposes 
the helicopter is held in France to have great utility, and the State i 
devoting quite a large sum of money to its development.—Engineey, 


13 July, 1923. 


FrencH Heticoprer Firs 650 Meters.—Paris, July 21.—All records 
made hitherto with a helicopter were broken this morning, when M. Pescara, 
the French inventor, made a flight of 650 meters, landing in the circle ten 
meters in diameter from which he arose. 

Later Pescara made a flight in a straight line of 450 meters. He was 
forced to descend because of the dust which his propellers raised. 

On Monday morning Pescara will try before officials of the Aero Club 
de France to make a circular flight of a kilometer.—New York Times, 


22 July, 1923. 


THE BRENNAN He ticoprer.—According to the London Daily News, the 
helicopter constructed by Louis Brennan in a recent test hovered for nearly 
a quarter of an hour at a height of 20 feet, remaining at all times per- 
fectly under control. The machine is said to have carried passengers and 
a military load of 1,000 pounds. The test was made in the large airship 
shed at South Farnborough, where the helicopter was assembled. The 
utmost secrecy surrounded the work, an armed guard being stationed night 
and day for months in front of the shed. 

Mr. Brennan, who is barred by the British government from participating 
in the helicopter competition organized by the Air Ministry, for which 
prizes of £50,000 are offered, will, it is said now devote himself to the 
question of horizontal and vertical flight. From newspaper accounts it 
appears that the Brennan helicopter has yet to make a flight in free air, 
where atmospheric conditions are not as undisturbed as in a closed airship 
shed.—Aviation, 23 July, 1923. 


AERIAL TRANSPORT.—In these days of aircraft consideration and the 
linking of civil and defense needs it is interesting to note a marine pro 
which has been dealt with by Mr. Cecil Malone, Sir Eustace D’Eyncoutt, 
Mr. J. H. Narbeth and others. Briefly, the scheme consists in arranging 
for aeroplanes to fly off the great liners before they reach their destination, 
thus saving a day or two, say, in the transatlantic route. An obvious 
extension of this principle would be to save a further day at the beginning 
of the voyage in a similar manner. The progress of directional wireless 
has made this a practical proposition.—Army, Navy and Air Force Gasette, 


21 July, 1923. 


GrowTH or ArrIAL PxHotocrAarpHy.—Underwood and Underwood, one of 
the best known and largest photographic firms, have started an aerial 
photographic department and are prepared to execute anywhere in the 
world both oblique and mapping work on a thoroughly businesslike basis. 

Associated with Underwood and Underwood in this work is Hamilton 
Maxwell, who has had wide experience in aeronautical surveying and 
mapping. The Company is now engaged on a contract for surveying 
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eighty odd square miles surrounding Rochester, N. Y,, for the Rochester 
Telephone Company. Mr. Maxwell had a large part in convincing Under- 
wood and Underwood that the time was ripe for them to open a depart- 
ment for aerial photography.—Aviation, 6 August, 1923. 


PuotocrApHic LaporAtory ON “ZR1.”—A photographic laboratory is 
being installed on the ZK1z, the big Navy airship now nearly completed at 
the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J. This laboratory will be equipped 
for developing and printing still photographs and motion picture film and 
will be located in the keel of the ship, where supplies and quarters for the 
crew are situated. 

By its use photographs and motion picture film taken in flight can be 
finished while the ship is still in the air, ready for distribution upon land- 
ing. In the case of an extended flight of some days the completed photo- 
graphs can be dropped over the side by means of parachutes while passing 
over cities or pre-arranged points. This is a revolution in speeding up 
the publication of pictorial records of aerial flights, enabling the public to 
look at the remarkable views as seen from an airship a few hours after 
they have been witnessed by the passengers on the airship. 

In time of war this will be of the greatest military value, greatly in- 
creasing the value of airship scouting at sea with the fleet. An airship on 
important scouting work, passing over enemy formations at sea or fortifi- 
cations will take pictures, both still and moving, and develop them ready 
for inspection as soon as a friendly vessel or station is reached or even 
passed over. The developed pictures will also be of great value to the 
airship commander, enabling him to study in flight, the area passed over, 
facilitating accurate and complete radio messages to his base, either afloat 
or ashore.—Aviation, 13 August, 1923. 


Seven Mires Up.—Sadi Lecointe, French airman, has been 923 feet 
6 inches farther from earth than anyone that ever lived on earth. After 
elaborate training preparations (Time, July 23) he broke Lieutenant 
Macready’s (U. S. A.) world’s altitude flying record above Villacoublay, 
France. 

Macready’s mark was 34,500.5 feet. Lecointe rose 35,432 feet (6.773 
miles). Mt. Everest, earth’s highest peak, measures 29,002 feet. In 190) 
two Germans ascended 34,500 feet in a balloon, a standing record. 

Lecointe climbed for an hour and twenty minutes in a Nieuport-Delace 
plane with Hispano motor 454. It took him thirty-five minutes to coast 
back to earth. He wore electric-heated fur clothing, breathed from an 
oxygen bottle above 5,000 meters, used benzol fuel for the first 6,000 
meters and above that gasoline. His thermometer broke at forty degrees 
below zero, Fahrenheit, and a broken oxygen bottle robbed him of one 
or two thousand meters more. He said: “If the weather’s fair I may 
try it again.”—Time, 13 August, 1923. ; 


ENGINEERING 


Pressure AT 3,200 Pounps.—An experimental superpressure steam plant 
now nearing completion, designed by the Benson Engineering Company 
of London and soon to be erected in the works of the English Electric 
Company at Rugby, England, is to employ a pressure of 3,200 pounds per 
square inch and will have a temperature of 706 degrees F. The heating 
elements are of very smal] section and have no steam drums or chambers. 


_ Steam will be generated at a pressure above that named, then throttled to 


1,500 pounds and, after being superheated to 788 degrees F., will be passed 
through a high-pressure turbine exhausting at 200 pounds per square inch. 
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The exhaust of the high-pressure turbine is to be reheated to 662 degres 
F. and then expanded in a standard normal-pressure turbine to 29-inch) 
vacuum. 

The builders of the plant predict not only that it will consume aboy 
28 per cent less fuel than a high-grade plant of the same capacity Operating 
at 250 pounds pressure, but that it will also be cheaper to build and majp. 
tain. The plant is declared to be equivalent to a 1,000-kw. commertial 
plant. The great jump from 1,500 pounds pressure, the highest Previously 
employed, to 3,200 pounds is due entirely to the fact that at any pressure 
below 3,200 pounds latent heat must necessarily be added, with consequent 


_ troubles from boiling and priming.—Electrical World, 9 June, 1923. 


First Mercury Boiter Is Now InstaAttep—The mercury boiler to he 
used by the Hartford Electric Light Company at its Dutch Point plant 
is in place and preliminary operation will, it is announced, start withing 
few weeks. This installation has attracted much interest because of its 
novel character. The boiler is installed outside the original station. Qj 
is to be used as a fuel. There will be approximately fifteen tons of mer. 
cury used in the installation, and every precaution against leakage in the 
form of vapor will be taken. 

It would not be possible to develop and operate this plant were it not 
for the electric and acetylene welding processes. Mercury amalgamates 
with copper, and as the temperatures used are so much higher than steam 
temperatures, there is no form of fiber gasket which will stand the tem- 
perature. The pressure used as compared with steam is extremely low. 
The maximum on this boiler will not be in excess of 35 pounds by gage. 

The mercury boiler itself is built up of a large number of tubes with 
the edges welded together at the bottom. These tubes are hexagonal for 
about two-thirds of their length and circular at the top. The tops of the 
tubes are expanded into a plate and welded. All pipe connections from the 
boiler to the turbine are also welded. The mercury vapor passes normally 
through the nozzles to the wheel and is governed in approximately the 
Same manner as any other revolving apparatus. In case of change of load 
on the turbine, the governor does not close the valve as in ordinary cases, 
but diverts the proper amount of vapor from the nozzles direct from the 
boiler to the condenser. This operation requires a damper rather than a 
tight-fitting valve. On account of the high temperatures it would not be 
practicable to use a valve, as at the high temperature of the vapor the 
steel is liable to warp.—Electrical World, 9 June, 1923. 


New TuHeory oF ConpENSER Corrosion Succests Remepy.—Research 
work recently carried on by the three British organizations—the Depart 
ment of Industrial and Scientific Research, the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association and the Brass and Copper Tube Asso- 
ciation—has not only brought out much new information regarding one 
particularly serious type of condenser-tube corrosion, but has apparently 
pointed the way to a simple remedy. The particular type of corrosion 
considered was that due to undissolved air entangled in large quantities im 
sea water or other water containing a high percentage of salt. The cor- 
rosion attacks only the tubes in certain plate areas and is confined almost 
entirely to the first three or four feet of the tubes and to the portions more 
than thirteen feet from the inlet (in the case of very long tubes). The 
principal remedy suggested is to kecp the tubes for a week in sea water at 
100 degrees F. before putting them into regular service. During this pre 
liminary treatment the water should be stagnant or only slowly moving. 

The following digest of the research work is based upon the report of 
Guy D. Bengough in the July 6 issue of The Engineer (London). 
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The investigation has been carried out under the direction of the Cor- 
rosion Research Committee of the Institute of Metals, and a voluminous 
report of the work will soon be presented to one of the engineering socie- 
ties interested in the matter. The investigation was confined entirely to 
the corrosion caused by the presence of entangled air in the circulating 
water (sea water or salty water). 

This variety of corrosion is particularly serious because it can cause 
tube failure in a few weeks. The rapidity of the action seems to be little 
affected by the composition of the tubes. The corrosion is characterized 
by being mainly located in the first three or four feet of the tubes and in 
the portion more than thirteen feet from the entrance, and by being free 
from the corrosion products, so that it looks very much like ordinary 
erosion by water flow. Other characteristics are that the corrosion is 
limited almost entirely to the tubes in certain restricted areas of the plates, 
and that electrolytic protection does not stop it. 

In the writer’s experience tubes have failed, due to this cause, in as little 
as seventeen days. Several instances have occurred of failures within six 
weeks, and faifures within a year have recently become fairly common. 
Tubes that have lasted more than two vears in a condenser have rarely 
shown all the characteristics of the action outlined. Lowered tempera- 
tures and increased water velocities both seem to increase this corrosive 
effect, which is therefore particularly serious in modern high-vacuum 
plants. 

Extensive experiments seem to demonstrate pretty well that the cause 
of this type of corrosion lies not so much in the composition of the tube 
as in the conditions to which it is exposed. By observations of glass tubes 
and by subjecting condenser-tube material to the flow of sea water con- 
taining various quantities of entrained air bubbles, it has been conclusively 
shown that the corrosion near the entrance of a tube is due to the water 
entering at such an angle or in such a turbulent manner that the bubbles 
were thrown against the side of the tube. As the water flows along the 
tube, the bubbles gradually work toward the center, whereupon the corro- 
sion is greatly reduced. At the same time there is a continual reduction 
in the size of the bubbles, which factor in turn increases the corrosion 
again after about thirteen feet of the tube has been traversed. 

It should be noted that this type of corrosion is not due to the dissolved 
air that enters so often into corrosion discussions,” but to a large amount 
of entrained air found in foaming sea water. The three most important 
factors seem to be the amount of this air, its state of subdivision (the 
finer the bubbles the worse is the corrosion) and the manner in which the 
bubbles impinge on the side of the tubes. 

The action seems to consist mainly in the removing of the protective 
scale. One obvious way to reduce this difficulty is to eliminate air leaks 
in the circulating-water suction line. 

It is also characteristic of this kind of corrosion that it affects the tubes 
in certain sections of the tube sheet, so that tubes in these sections may 
have to be replaced frequently, while those in other sections are practically 
unaffected This is doubtless due to the fact that the flow distribution 
leads the air bubbles mainly to the tubes in the affected sections. When 
such troubles occur, it is important to keep an accurate record of tube 
replacements, showing the exact location of each tube, preferably on a 
large drawing of the tube sheet. 

In replacing tubes in the affected section, much benefit may be expected 
from the use of tubes that have already acquired a protective coating. 
These may be obtained by transfer from the unaffected part of the con- 
denser or by giving the new tubes a special treatment for a week in stag- 
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nant sea water at 100 degrees F. In either case a protective film ; 
formed.—Power, 7 August, 1923. 


Latest Navy Evaporator Practice.—Until recently the evaporators jy 
the Navy were operated by high-pressure steam. As early as 1912 exper. 
ments were made with other types of evaporators, but it was not uj 
1922 that the type to be described was adopted as standard for nay 
vessels. This may be briefly described as a low-pressure multiple-efig: 
film-type evaporator based on the patents of S. Morris Lillie, with modj. 
cations designed by the Navy Bureau of Enginering. 

The two principal reasons for changing to the low-pressure type wer 
the difficulty due to hard scales at high temperatures and the desirability 
of making use of the large amount of exhaust steam available from marix 
auxiliaries. The new type of evaporator, in double, triple or quadrap 
effect, is projected for all ships of the Navy, as funds and time permit, 

_ These evaporators will use low-pressure steam and operate with a 2- tj 
27-inch vacuum on the last effect. In the film evaporator the tubes are ng 
submerged, but the water drips down over them from a perforated di. 
phragm above. The raw sea water entering the system is sent through 
all the effects in series, finally being discharged overboard with a salinity 
two and one-half times that of normal sea water. A circulating pump m 
each effect takes water from the bottom of the shell, pumping part of i 
to the next effect and recirculating the remainder to the perforated plate 
above the tubes. In falling like rain over the tube nest, part of each drop 
evaporates, and the rest of the drop washes the salt remaining from th 
evaporation off the tubes down to the bottom of the shell. The wate 
level in the bottom of the shell is kept just above the lowest row of tubes 


Navy experience shows that this type of evaporator not only permits 
the use of all available auxiliary exhaust steam, but also obviates deposits 
of sulphite scale and greatly reduces the formation of carbonate scale. 
By using a high vacuum the temperature range between the entering steam 
and the last-effect vapor is large, even with initial pressures below 
10-pound gage. 

When rejecting the brine from the last effect with a concentration about 
two and one-half times normal, the following results may be expected. 


. Pounds of Distilled Water 
Number of Effects per Pound of Steam 
TE Sax We leiae sb in’ < aie obieids of sys 0G.a eo 0.95 
MME ux tiek wiskhs Pulsis ole'capcseie awit ss ois 1.60 
NE isk we Vapi ae es CANE AE Ohiide Odie dada 2.50 
SI DI PoP eR Se OP TON 3.30 


These results are conditioned, among other things, upon heating the 
feed water as much as possible with the plant’s own available heat.. The 
method of accomplishing this is one of the improvements made by the 
Navy Department of Engineering. Circulating water for the distilling 
condensers is taken from the sea, sent to the condensers and discharged 
overboard, the raw feed being taken from the warm discharge. On its 
way to the first effect the feed water passes through two vapor heaters 
located between effects and then through one coil-drain heater on the first 
effect. 

In each effect one tube header is fixed while the other is floating with 
a special compartment at the end from which the air is drawn through 
I-inch brass pipe to an air pump. The sump at the bottom of each evapo 
rator shell is provided with a horizontal screen, so that pieces of 
will not cause any trouble. 
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Computations show an important gain in performance by the use of 
vapor heaters and drain heaters as indicated by the following table for a 


riple-effect evaporator : 
se Water per Lb. of Steam 


ata <b eiisigin's b oanw ice tN Whee <6 1.90 
Meany heaters only..............csceeeee 2.13 
Coil drain and vapor heaters................. 2.50 


The gain obtained comes, of course, from the added evaporation in the 
first effect. The vapor made in the first effect produces nearly twice as 
much more when it can be sent along to the second and ‘third effects. 
Without heaters or with coil-drain heaters alone the evaporation in the 
second effect is greater than in the first and that in the third effect greater 
than in the second. With all the heaters the greatest evaporation is in the 
first effect and the least in the third. This change in distribution not only 
increases the capacity, but also improves the purity of the water by reduc- 
ing the load on the third effect, and hence its tendency to prime—Power, 


31 July, 1923. 


A 12,000-Vo_Tt Direct-CurrRENT GENERATOR.—S. R. Bergman described 
the principles underlying the successful design and manufacture of a high- 
voltage direct-current generator. He attributed the success of the design 
to its being based on or built around commutation. A distributed field 





Cotton Shellaced Paper Tube 








12,000-VoLT CoMMUTATOR 


winding as well as a distributed armature winding made possible success- 
ful commutation, even though the voltage between bars is high. The 
Principal mechanical problem was to build the commutator. A_ special 
construction, as shown in the accompanying illustration, made this possible. 
The principal use of such a machine is to provide the plate voltage of 
large vacuum tubes.—Electrical World, 7 July, 1923. 


ORDNANCE 


GUN RANGE OF CAPITAL FIGHTING SHIPS 
“SHALL WE GRANT RANGE Supertority,” ASKS CAPTAIN EVANS, “TO THE 
Bic Guns or a Foreign Navy?”—Captain Waldo Evans in Chicago Com- 
merce —“If I were the manager of Dempsey and an article should appear 
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in a paper favorable to the interests of Gibbons written by one of his 
backers, giving friendly advice as to the management of Dempsey, I should 
be disposed to regard that advice with some suspicion. I should suspect 
that the backer of Gibbons was giving the advice in the hope that through 
some of its reactions it might increase Gibbons’ chance of winning in the 
coming contest. 
BritisH Suspyect As NAvAL ADVISER 

“I am somewhat influenced in a similar way upon reading the article by 
Mr. Hector C. Bywater, a British subject and naval writer of some promi- 
nence, who owes his first loyalty to the British Empire and of course to 


the interest of the British Fleet. This article appears in the Scientific. 


American for July, 1923. As to Mr. Bywater’s article there seems to be’ 
comparatively little to object to in the article. He states some interesting 
facts in an interesting way but when he comes to the real meat in the 
cocoanut, he dismisses it with a wave of the hand in the following words: 

“Little need be said here as to the actual military value of what may 
be called super-range in ships’ artillery. In theory, hitting is possible up 
to the extreme limit of range; in practice, the percentage of hits obtained 
at anything above, say, 24,000 yards, on a target moving at high speed and 
on a varying course, would probably be nil.’ 

“This, as it happens, is the particular point which needs to be considered 
by our naval officers and by Congress and by all those in authority over the 
Navy when they decide as to whether the older of our capital ships shall 
have the range of their turret guns increased or not. Nothing else in the 
so-called controversy is of any importance. 

“Mr. Bywater in the early part of the article goes back to the days of 
Trafalgar and traces the use of guns and the elevation of the guns down 
through to the time when airplanes began to be considered for use in 
spotting the fall of salvos, that is the present time. His comments on 
gunnery of a hundred, fifty or twenty-five years ago have no bearing 
whatever upon the issue as to whether American guns should have their 
elevations increased or not. He makes one statement, however, in his 
review of the earlier forms of gunnery that may lead to a wrong conclu- 
sion. He savs: ‘No mystery has even been made about the maximum 
elevation of British naval guns,’ and then proceeds to tell what the eleva- 
tions of the different classes of guns are, repeating what has already been 
furnished to our state department by the British ambassador at Washington. 


ELEVATION OF BritisH Turret GUNS 


“The statement that there is no mystery appears to be intended to mean 
that the elevation of the guns has been a matter of public knowledge both 
in this country and abroad. Such is not the case. The efforts of our 
officers to ascertain the elevation of British turret guns were unsuccessful 
until the categorical information of the British ambassador became avail- 
able. Officers of our Navy had made inquir’es and had received replies 
from which they concluded that the elevation of the British guns were 
considerably in excess of the elevation of American guns. Of course the 
fact that the exact data was not furnished to our officers is no cause for 
grievance on the part of Americans. Information of this character is 
regarded as secret ordinarily by nearly all naval nowers and it is perfectly 
correct to guard that information from all foreigners. 

“Our office of naval intelligence, having accepted and analvzed the best 
available information was led to believe that the ranges of British battle- 
ships were considerably greater than what they were later said to be by 
the British ambassador. As Mr. Bywater states, the Navy Denartment and 
the State Department were very prompt to accept the authoritative in- 
formation furnished by the British ambassador on this subject. 
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“That brings the question down to the present: the British guns with 
certain ranges known to our officers and the American guns with ranges 
also known to our officers. An analysis of the two tables available in Mr. 
Bywater’s article indicates that America has thirteen battleships outranged 
by the bulk of the British Fleet by from one to two miles. The question 
at issue, is, shall we accept Mr. Bywater’s advice and continue with the 
handicap of one to two miles in range for many of our ships, or shall we 
act in our own interest as we see it and increase the range of our battle- 
ships so that they shall, in no case, be inferior to British ships in this 
respect? We can arrive at this particular decision perhaps best by con- 
sidering some concrete cases of possible naval action. 


STANDING Orr Your ENEMy 

“Case 1. Suppose six of our 14-inch guns ships that have a range, ac- 
cording to the table, of 20,000 yards should fall in at sea with six 15-inch 
gun battleships of the British of about the same date of construction, 
having a range of 24,300 yards according to the table. It is perfectly plain 
to any naval officer, who has studied the battle of the Falkland Islands and 
followed Admiral Sturdee’s tactics there, that the British wouldn’t close 
to a range on our ships where our ships could fight until the circumstances 
of the battle made that, seems to be the most advantageous thing for the 
British to do. They might be expected to remain just beyond our 20,000 
yards range and fire their guns of longer range perhaps until the battle 
was over, thus, achieving a bloodless victory for themselves and annihilating 
defeat for us. 

“Someone may say that it would be perfectly easy for our ships to alter 
the range and to close with the enemy. The Germans tried that repeatedly 
on Admiral Sturdee at Falkland Islands and Admiral Sturdee simply drew 
away because he had the faster fleet as well as the longer range guns. In 
other words, he held the Germans where he could fire at them with effect 
and where they could not fire at him with effect. That would be the answer 
of the British admiral in the case now under consideration because his 
ships are faster than our ships would be. 

“The public very often makes the assumption that fleets will always 
fight concentrated. That is the aim of strategists and tacticians, but con- 
centration is often impossible to bring about at the critical time so that the 
case here discussed is not at all an impossible or a visionary one. It is one 
quite likely to have its exact parallel in war. 


Ir THE Freets WERE IN ACTION 

“Case II. Assuming that the fleets are concentrated, what would be the 
effect of the superiority in range of the British ships. The effect would 
be exactly similar to that above discussed, provided the weather permitted 
long range firing and provided aircraft were available for controlling the 
fire of the ships, except that in the earliest stages of the battle some of 
the American ships, according; to the table, would be able to begin firing 
effectively before the British ships did. If this period of the battle could 
be lengthened at will by the American admiral, it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage but as the speed of the American Fleet is inferior, to the speed of 
the British Fleet, the American admiral would not be able to choose the 
range at which his ships would fire, if his choice did not coincide with the 
desires of the British admiral. 

“In other words, if, unhappily, the American and British Fleets tabu- 
lated in Mr. Bywater’s article, should come together in battle, the British 
Fleet would have within its power to pass through the battle range at 
which American gunnery would have the advantage and attain the range 
at which British gunnery would have the advantage and it would have the 
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further power to maintain that range indefinitely because of its superior 
speed. If the range of the guns of the American Fleet is increased, as 
planned by American naval officers, there will be no special range at which 
the British Fleet would have a gunnery advantage over the American Fleet 

“This condition is one which the American naval officer seeks and it js 
putting it very mildly to say that whenever he sees American papers and 
American editorials in those papers hostile to the attainment of such a 
position by the American Navy, he is nonplussed and wholly unable to 
understand the kind of patriotism that wishes the instruments of war of 
a foreign though friendly power to be superior to the instruments of war 
of the United States Navy. 

“The above outlines somewhat the real question which Mr. Bywater 
brushes aside by: ‘Little need be said here as to the actual military value, 
etc.’ I know of no feeling more comfortable in war than to see one’s own 
shell hitting ships of an enemy and at the same time seeing the enemy's 
shell falling far short of our own ships. Do we wish to place superiority 
of range of capital ships’ guns in the hands of a foreign navy? 

“Mr. Bywater explains that increasing the elevation of turret guns has 
several drawbacks and he enumerates them as a basis for his implied 
advice to the American public that American naval officers do not know 
what they are asking for when they ask for increased elevation. The 
drawbacks, which he enumerates, it is needless to say, have been carefully 
considered in their every aspect and no one of them has anything like the 
complexion which Mr. Bywater implies they have. 

“Mr. Bywater says: The popular notion that increased elevation gives 
much longer range is illusory. For instance, if the Hood’s guns were con- 
verted to forty degrees, the gain in range would not be more than 4,000 
yards. 

“Please note that Mr. Bywater is dealing with the question of the Hood’s 
guns from thirty degrees to forty degrees, which is entirely beside the 
question. American naval officers are asking for the elevation of their 
guns from fifteen degrees to thirty degrees but the statement that such a 
change of elevation does not give a much greater range is not borne out 
by the facts. For instance to change the elevation of a 14-inch gun from 
fifteen degrees to thirty degrees would increase its range over five miles. 
Now let us consider exactly what that means. Suppose there were two 
ships of exactly the same kind; one with a fifteen-degree elevation and 
the other with a thirty-degree elevation and that these two ships were to 
fight each other single-handed but using airplane spotters. From the time 
that action began for the longer range ship until the shorter range ship 
had closed to battle range would probably be not less than three quarters 
of an hour. In that time the longer range ship would be perfectly well able 
to fire 600 carefully aimed and ranged 14-inch projectiles carrying high 
explosive charges at the shorter ranged ship without the shorter ranged 
ship being able to fire a single effective shot in return. 

“Allowing for two per cent of hits the shorter range ship would have 
been struck twelve times by high explosive, armor piercing projectiles, with 
at least an even chance of having been sunk without ever having been 
able to fire in return. If, in addition, one gives to the longer range ship 
the higher speed, the battle could be fought to a finish with effective shots 
fired by no other than the longer range ship. This condition is one which 
Mr. Bywater’s article simply advises us, as Americans, to be one of no 
importance and which we can afford to continue. 

“There seems to be prevalent an idea that the limitation of armament 
conference did away with all kinds of competition. This, of course, isn't 
true. The American Navy today, as well as all foreign navies is engaget 
in constant competition. Its every drill or exercise that it engages in 1s 
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for the sole purpose of attaining a higher degree of efficiency than existed 
before and particularly for developing an efficiency greater than that of 
any of its possible enemies. © This striving for efficiency is not limited 
solely to the training of individuals but extends to the development of 
material. If we can find any: possible way of making our guns more 
effective, our engines more efficient, our radio communication of greater 
range and reliability, our internal communication system of greater relia- 
bility and certainty of action; if we can, by any possibility, develop our 
fleet into a more efficient team, ready to deliver concentrated blows both 
in time and in space, it would be the manifest duty of the Navy to strive 
to aftain that state. 

“To ask for guns which may all fire at the same range and to ask to 
have that range as great or greater than that of any possible or probable 
enemy is, it is true, an effort along competitive lines but this effort is a 
perfectly justifiable one. The country does not pay the Navy or its officers 
and men for inferior performance of duty. It pays them for the best they 
can produce and if they fail in any respect to strive to attain the efficiency 
for which they are paid, they are unworthy of the cloth they wear. It does 
seem is if the public might, through friendly co-operation of an American 
press, be led to understand what the ideals of the naval profession are in 
this respect—service to the country through the efficiency of the Navy it 
supports and nothing else.” 


THE BrEAKING Down or AMMUNITION.—In an _ interesting lecture 
delivered at the Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday last, Mr. F. N. Pickett gave 
a brief account of the work done by his firm, Messrs. F. N. Pickett and 
Son, in disposing of the vast quantities of Allied and German ammunition 
left on the dumps in Northern France and Belgium at the termination 
of the war. As a result of this work, which Fas been carried on for about 
three years, and is now, we understand, completed, some 350,000 tons of 
mater‘al, consisting ma‘nly of steel and other metals, has been rendered 
available for industrial purposes. About 5,000 employees have been 
engaged on the work in ten large depots, and about 1,000,000 shells, 
500,000 grenades and 750,000 fuses, weighing roughly 20,000 tons, have been 
dealt with per month. The first step in breaking down high explosive 
shells, the lecturer explained, was the rather dangerous operation of 
removing the fuses, but this was accomplished by placing one shell at a 
tme in a rough cubicle buttressed with sand bags and railway sleepers 
and arranged so that the fuse could be unscrewed by a worker outside the 
cubicle using special tools. After the fuse had been removed, the charge 
was generally either washed out with hot water or burned out, according 
to its character, but in the case of some German 42-cm. shells, the charge 
of T.N.T. was removed and kept. To enable this to be done the shells 
were cut in half in a lathe set up inside an explosion-proof cubicle and 
operated from outside, the operator watching the progress of the work 
through a series of mirrors. Large quantities of cordite were burned 
harmlessly on the seashore in batches up to forty tons, but the stock of 
various noxious gases, of which 36,000 tons of cylinders and shells had to 
be dealt with, was more difficult to dispose of. The methods adopted 
for this purpose were the result of extensive experimental and research 
work and naturally differed according to the nature of the sas to be dealt 
with. Space will not permit us to refer to all the processes used, but, as 
an example, we may explain the method employed for dealing with the 
' British mustard-gas shells. These were originally filled through a sma'l 
hole in the side which was afterwards closed by a soft-iron tapered plug. 
For emptying these shells, the iron plug was driven in with a hard-steel 
tubular drift making a driving fit in the hole, and having the bore of the 
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tube filled up with paraffin wax. The drift, which thus closed the ho 
formerly occupied by the iron plug, was left in position, and the shells 59 
prepared were placed in trenches with the plug downwards and covered 
with wood, which was fired. The heat from the fire, of course, melted 
the wax in the plug, and allowed the gas to escape, and being combustible 
it was harmlessly consumed in the fire. It is hardly necessary to add tha 
the fuses and explosive charges of the shells were removed before the 
wax-filled plugs were inserted. The methods of handling shells containing 
phosgene and the mixture of chlorine and phosgene known as “white star” 
gas, were equally ingenious and effective. Large quantities of chemicals 
useful for manufacturing processes and as fertilizers have also been 
recovered, but the lecturer did not deal in detail with this part of his 
work. In conclusion, he expressed satisfaction that the whole area oc. 
cupied by the British Armies in France and Belgium had now been cleared 
up, and this satisfaction will doubtless be shared by the majority of his 
countrymen.—Engineering, 27 July, 1923. 


A New Powper.—The successful development of a new powder, flash- 
less, smokeless and non-hydroscopic (not affected by moisture), was an- 
nounced on June 21 by the War Department. It has all the driving power 
of the powder now in use, experts say. 

They assert that the new explosive may be exposed indefinitely to any 
atmosphere saturated with moisture without effect on its properties. In 
tests it has been completely submerged in water and then found free from 
moisture. The service powder now in use, because of its tendency to 
absorb moisture, must be packed in waterproof containers. If these con- 
ta’ners are in any way defective, deterioration is almost certain. 

The new powder was developed for use in 75-millimeter guns, but has 
been modified to include charges for heavier artillery. It will also be 
adapted to the rifle and machine gun and will eventually replace entirely 
for all arms the powder now in use.—Current History, August, 1922. 


NAVIGATION AND RADIO 


Navy Witt Ostain Paciric OceEAN Dertus.—The U. S. S. Milwaukee 
will leave Puget Sound in time to arrive for the Pan-Pacific Scientific 
Congress in Australia for the Sydney meeting on August 23, 1923. The 


Milwaukee is fitted with the most improved type of sonic depth finder, and — 


the commanding offcer kas instruction to make a chart of soundings from 
Puget Sound to Sydney via Oahu, Samoan Islands, Fiji Islands, and New 
Caledonia. The commanding officer, Captain William C. Asserson, has 
been appointed a delecate to this congress and will present his chart of 
soundings on the trip down at a meeting of the congress. The fact that 
these data have been so recently obtained will, it is thought, have a good 
effect on the congress. The hydrography covered by this trip is very 
little known, but it is thought that great depths will be encountered. and 
it is hoped that the Milwaukee will be able to obtain these great depths 
with accuracy with her sonic depth finder. Part of the ocean floor to be 
traversed is supposed to be ooze, which may make it difficult to get a 
starp reflection of sound. This trip is of great scientific value and is 
particularly interesting to this congress, which has in its agenda the 
subiects of hydrography and oceanography.—Army and Navy Register, 
21 July, 1923. 
‘ 

TEACHING Rapio To SLEEPING STuDENTS.—Further reports from the 
naval air station at Pensacola, Fla., on the success that has been atta‘ned 
in teaching radio code to student aviators in their sleep give interesting 
information on the progress of this novel and useful experiment. In 
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fact, it may be said that the experimental stage in the trials has been past, 
and the method has become standard as a means of saving students from 
failure in the course. When the test was started twelve students were 
unsatisfactory in their progress in radio code. After two nights during 
which radio code was sent to the students in their sleep, only two of the 
students were unsatisfactory, and these two men had left before the 
experiment was finished, professing disbelief in it. The procedure has 
been to have the students sleep on the tables in the radio room where the 
code is taught in the regular school periods. Operators send messages 
at varying speeds all night. The students concentrate on the messages 
that are sent through until they drop off to sleep. To quote a report on 
the subject: 

“It is very interesting to watch the students during one of these night 
periods. If the operator intentionally and continuously makes errors in 
sending, the students will toss around most unusually in their sleep. If 
the sending stops or the rate of sending changes appreciably, it is sure to 
disturb them and in most cases will arouse them. Even in the midst of 
the’r deepest slumbers, the call ‘S. O. S.’ at a different rate of speed will 
awaken them instantly.” 

It is planned to secure electrical sending machines which will send all 
night and do away with the necessity for an operator for future classes.— 
Army and Navy Register, 21 July, 1923. 


FreguENcy MEASUREMENT IN ELectricAL CoMMUNICATION.—J. W. 
Horton, N. H. Ricker and W. A. Marrison considered the need for in- 
creased accuracy in measuring any frequency between one and several 
million cycles per second and described a tuning-fork apparatus with 
vacuum-tube equipment for this class of work which has given excellent 
results. Data were given upon the effect of temperature, potential of 
power supply and circuit constants upon frequency, determined either by 
comparisons with a constant frequency or by ascertain‘ng the absolute value 
of the frequency. The ratio of the rate of the fork to that of a carefully 
modulated clock has been found to be constant within six parts in one 
million over considerable’ periods of time. For measuring the frequency 
of any alternating current used in electrical communication in terms of the 
known frequency there has been developed an arrangement of harmonic 
producers and a special modulator-rectifier circuit for combining known 
harmonics of the base and comparing other frequencies with them. 

Following the presentation of this paper, Mr. Horton stated that an 
agreement as close as twenty-five cycles in one million had been observed 
between the transmitted standard frequency of the United States Bureau 
of Standards and that of the apparatus described by the authors.—Electrical 
World, 7 July, 1923. 


SHANGHAI To Have U. S. Rapio Station.—Peking, July 17.—It is under- 
stood the Federal Wireless Telephone and Telegraph Company has com- 
pleted negotiations -with the Chinese Government and will return in the 
autumn to begin construction of the main wireless station at Shanghai. 
The negotiations throughout have been conducted against the greatest 
opposition from the Japanese, who desired to enforce the Mitsui Com- 
pany’s thirty-year monopoly. 

The Navy Department has notified the Mitsui Company that it must 
complete the Tungchow plant, which it has been building for four years, by 
July 31. If the plant is successfully completed the Chinese Government 
will assume ownership, but if the plant is not successful Peking may cancel 
the Mitsui contract. 

At any rate, China on August I will be inclined to consider the monopoly 
question settled. The long delay in vindicating the open-door policy is 
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due to the chaotic condition of the Government and the opposition of the 
Japanese, not to the unwillingness of the Chinese to carry out their contract, 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 18 July, 1923. 


CHiNnESE WirELESS RIGHTS IN MuppLe.—Peking, July 30.—The trans. 
Pacific radio communications muddle, including China’s rights, which were 
guaranteed by foreign powers at the Washington conference, again haye 
become vexing. A statement on the situation may be made by R, H, 
Schwerin, president of the Federal Wireless Company, a subsidiary of the 
Radio Corporation of America, following his scheduled arrival in San 
Francisco from Peking on August 9. 

Schwerin departed from Peking quietly without disclosing his plans, 
Recent activities of other radio companies, backed by other foreign powers, 
while the activities of his own companies have been blocked, are believed 
to have made it advisable that Schwerin holds a personal conference with 
Secretary of State Hughes. 


French Effect Coup 

While the British, Japanese and American Governments are engaged in 
a three-cornered controversy in Peking as to whether the Marconi, Mitsui 
or Federal companies, respectively, shall have the exclusive right to erect 
and control a Chinese government wireless system, the French have sud- 
denly completed a station at Yunnanfu. 

Completion of another powerful French radio station at Saigon, and 
announcement from the Mitsui Company that it has completed a station 
at Shanghai which will commence operations at the end of July has in- 
creased the confusion over radio rights. The French Company activities 
have not progressed beyond building an experimental receiving station at 
Shanghai. 

Proposes Equal Rights 

The newly arrived Japanese Minister to China has proposed that the 
three Governments participate equally in Chinese wireless contracts. 
America and Great Britain have not sent their ‘answers to the proposal, 

Meanwhile, China is without a President or Premier, and Japanese 
Minister Yoshizawa cannot present his credentials, and as a result lacks 
official standing —Baltimore Sun, 30 July, 1923. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sicn TurkitsH Peace.—Lausanne, July 24.—The Lausanne Peace Treaty 


formally re-establishing peace between the European Powers and Turkey 
was signed today. 

The general treaty, formally ending the state of war, was signed by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Greece, Rumania and Turkey. 

Jugoslavia announced at the last minute her refusal to sign on the 
ground that to do so would be harmful to her national interests. The 
treaty distributes the Ottoman debt among countries like Jugoslavia which 
acquired parts of the former Ottoman empire. 

Jugoslavia maintains that she annexed her former Turkish territory as 
a result of the Balkan Wars and not as a consequence of the general 
European or Turko-Greek Wars. She prefers therefore to abide by the 
treaties of London and Bucharest which fixed the political status of the 
Balkans. She has agreed to negotiate directly with the European Powers 
regarding her possible responsibility in connection with the Turkish debt. 

The general treaty comprises 143 articles, divided into five parts— 
political, financial, economic, communications and general clauses. 

The commercial section stipulates the application of the Ottoman tariff, 
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jraugurated in 1916, multiplied by a co-efficient corresponding to the de- 
preciation of the Turkish currency. : 

Europe’s task of making ultimate peace with Turkey, which required 
eight months of negotiations, was immensely complicated because Turkey, 
although vanquished in the World War as an ally of Germany, came to 
the council table at Lausanne as a victorious nation. Turkey’s recon- 
structed armies, consumed with patriotic fervor and desirous to shake 
themselves free from foreign invaders had completely routed the Greek 
forces and driven them to the shores of Asia Minor. 


* * * * * * * * 


Underlying all of the weary, endless, daily struggles, one thought 
dominated all discussion. It was that Turkey should be brought back to 
Europe and not be forced by ostracism to cast her lot with Mohammedan 
people of the East—Egypt, India, Persia, Arabia and Afghanistan. 

By the restoration of eastern Thrace to her sovereignty, Turkey be- 
comes the bridge between the East and the West; she joins the League 
of Nations and enters the European concert of peoples on the footing of 
equality. 

Some of the features of the treaty: 

Constantinople goes definitely to Turkey. 

All foreign troops will be withdrawn. 

It makes peace between Greece and Turkey. 

It permits the patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church to remain in 
Constantinople. 

It launches one of the most stupendous, and in some ways the most 
cruel, human movements in history by its compulsory exchange of popula- 
tion, the Greeks in Turkey returning to Greece, and the Turks in Greece 
returning to Turkey. 

It fails to solve the Armenian problem. Armenians being obliged to 
seek refuge in neighboring lands like Syria or to find a new haven in 
Southern Russia. 

It reduces Turkey’s size by its recognition of the detached mandated 
States like Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine. 

With one stroke of the pen it rids Turkey of judicial capitulation such 
as China vainly sought to accomplish for itself at Washington and which 
Japan achieved only after two decades of struggle. 

In only one way is Turkey treated differently from other countries: 
foreign legal advisers will be empowered to receive complaints relating 
to arrests and imprisonment of foreigners.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
23 July, 1923. 


THe NetHertANpns Navy Bitt.—First introduced in November, 10921, 
the Dutch naval program has remained in suspense ever since that date, 
owing, it is believed, to reasons of finance. It is now reported, however, 
that the Cabinet, acting on the advice of a Commission appointed to 
report on the Bill, has decided to present the measure to Parliament with- 
out further delay, in order that it may, come into force on January 1. 
This decision has led to the resignation of the Finance Minister on the 
ground that it will impose an excessive burden on the shoulders of the 
Dutch people. 

The program calls for the construction of many new vessels, most of 
which are to be allocated to the East Indian Marine for the defense of 
the valuable colonies in that part of the world. If it is adopted, the Fast 
Indian establishment will eventually comprise four cruisers, twenty-four 
destroyers, thirty-two submarines, four submarine minelayers, four eun- 
boats. nine minelayers, one submarine parent ship, and several auxiliary 
vessels, other defensive equipment including 4,500 mines and 108 aeroplanes. 
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Tandjong Priok, in Batavia, will be the principal base for this fleet, with 
an emergency base in the Riouw archipelago and another in Soeraba 
The harbor of Macassar is also to be fortified. A certain proportion of 
the ships required are already in existence, but the major part of th 
establishment has yet to be constructed. The estimated expenditure oye, 
a per_od of six years is 184,685,000 million guilders for vessels and airerai 
and 77,898,000 million for bases. 

It is interesting to note that the auxiliary naval base projected. in the 
Riouw archipelago is south-east of Singapore. Dutch strategists freely 
admit that the naval force foreshadowed in this program could not of 
itself defend the East Indies from attack by a great Power. They argue 
however, that Holland would not have to fight single-kanded if ghe 
were assailed by such a Power. So valuable are the East Indian islands 
both from the economic and the strategical points of view that if a war 
occurred in the Pacific there would be a desperate race among the bel. 
ligerents to seize them; and here, as one Dutch writer pointed out, ‘s 
explained the apparent contradiction that the Indies can be held per 
manently only with the aid of an ally and yet must be able by their own 
strength to repulse the initial attack. Only in this way,” he adds, “can 
we be sure that the help tendered by an ally would not arrive too late” 
There is said to be an excellent prospect of the bill getting safely through 
the Netherlands Parliament.—Naval and Military Record, 25 July, 19%. 


Toxio Unasie To Spenp Boxer Funp on CHINESE STUDENTS.—Tokio, 
August 12.—The success of Japan’s plan of cultivating Chinese friendship 
by imitating the United States in expending Boxer indemnity funds for 
the benefit of Chinese education is threatened by the refusal of Chinese 
students here to “disgrace ourselves by acceptance of Japanese assistance.” 

Since April, Japan has been trying to give $200,000 for the support of 
3,000 Chinese students studying in Japan, most of whom have become 
destitute since the penniless Chinese Government ceased to send them 
remittances. 

The majority of the students, however, prefer poverty rather than 
dependency upon Japan. The money remains untouched, and Japan is 
experiencing the sensation of a Good Samaritan whose efforts are not 
appreciated.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 13 August, 1923. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS AND 
ARTICLES 


“Counting Midshipman and Cadet Service for Longevity Pay.”—Army 
and Navy Journal, 21 July, 1923. 

“Diesel and Oil Engine Handbook.”—By Julius Rosbloom. Published 
by the Technical Publishing Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 376 pages. 

The author of this work, who is credited as being the author of numer- 
ous technical books, has here written a practical book of instruction and 
ready reference on oil engines of high compression and low compressiof, 
compressors, pumps and such equipment necessary in oil engine installa 
tion and Diesel electric drive. The work covers both land and marine et- 
gines, is profusely illustrated and each chapter is followed by a series of 
questions and answers, tables and formulas. The information conta’ned 
in the book is of a strictly practical nature and written in simple language 
suitable for the person with limited education. The compilation has been 
made possible by the co-operation of engineers of highest prominence m 
the field and much of the data has been culled from leading technical 
publications in the United States and other countries. 

Some of the leading chapters deal with the following subiects: Horse 
power Calculation, Indicator Practice; Air Equipment, Cylinders, Valve 
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Arrangement ; Pumps, Governors and Fuel Valves; Fuel and Lubricants; 
Detail Description of Engines; Diesel Electric Drive; Rules for Licensing 
of Engineers on Motorships.—Nautical Gazette, 4 August, 1923. 


“German Steam Boiler Designed for 850lbs. Pressure.”"—By Bruno 
Schapiro, Power, 31 July, 1023. 

“Starting and Loading an Electyic-ship-Propulsion Turbo-Alternator.” 
_Lieutenant Commander A. M. Charlton, Power, 14 August, 1923. 


“The Disintegration of Cement in Sea Water.”—Wm. G. Atwood and 
A. A. Johnson, Proceedings, A. S. CE., August, 1922. A thorough treat- 
ment of subject, “Two Flywheels as Compared with One for Interval 
Combustion Engines.” —Power, 24 July, 1923. 


“The Modification of Wind-tunnel Results by Wind-tunnel Dimensions.” 
Max M. Munk, in Journal of the Franklin Institute, August, 1923. 


“An Impulse Electric Motor for Driving Recording Instruments.” W. F. 
Joachim. Summary: 

The working parts of the motor are few and simple. They consist of 
four spool type field coils, a reciprocating armature, a ratchet wheel and 
two pawls. The field coils, operating in pairs, alternately pull the armature 
from one pair of pole faces to the other pair. This reciprocating motion 
is transmitted to the ratchet wheel through the two pawls, motion in 
either direction producing a positive advance of the wheel. Rotation of a 
very regular character is thus secured. 

The motor is 134 inches long, 1 3/16 inches wide and % inch high, with 
a volume of 1.43 cubic inches, and a weight of .165 pound (75 gms.). It 
produces approximately 6.0x 10° H.P., with an efficiency of 1.0 per cent. 
The speed range is from o to 35 R.P.M., the torque being .234 pound-inch 
(260.6 g.-cm.) at the lower speeds with 8 volts applied. 

Due to its small size and light weight, its inherent slow speed and 
property of absolute synchronization, the motor is particularly well adapted 
to aircraft instrument work. Application of this type of power source may 
also be made to automatic recording instruments of all kinds, to indicat- 
ing devices requiring absolute precision of movement, and to remote 
control work.—Journa! of Franklin Insttiute, August, 1923. 
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FROM JULY 23 TO AUGUST 23 
PREPARED BY 


ALLAN Westcott, Professor, U. S. Naval Academy 


GERMANY AND REPARATIONS 


British CONDEMN FRENCH Poticy.—The British draft for a joint Allied 
reply to Germany regarding reparations, which was submitted to the Allied 
powers and the United States in July, was in general approved by Italy, but 
was rejected by France and Belgium in notes sent to the British Foreign 
Office early in August. The French and Belgian replies not only failed to 
fall in with the British proposals but practically disregarded them, consist- 
ing instead of arguments in justification of the course taken by France and 
Belgium and in support of special priority claims upon German payments. 

After some division of opinion within the British Cabinet, due to the 
opposition of “die hard” Conservative members to a break with France, 
a decision was finally reached to publish the correspondence on the subject 
and definitely present the British line of policy. Lord Curzon’s note to 
France and Belgium, delivered on August 11 and made public the following 
day, argued that the Ruhr occupation was illegal, although suggesting that 
the point be submitted to arbitration. The note objected to settlement of 
the amount of reparations by the Reparation Commission, on the ground 
that the commission had become the mere instrument of Franco-Belgian 
policy. Finally the note stated that the British Government adhered to the 
plan of former Premier Bonar Law, under which Great Britian would 
expect to gain from Germany and her debtor Allies only enough to meet 
British obligations to the United States. 

The British note read in part as follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government never contemplated and do not contemplate, 
that Germany should be relieved of all reparation payments. They are 
determined that Germany shall pay to the maximum of her capacity. What 
that maximum may be should be decided by an impartial inquiry. lt 
cannot be ascertained by casting up amounts Germany’s creditors would 
like to receive. : 

“To ask more than Germany’s capacity can only destroy assets which 
Germany would be able to offer the Allies. To force liquidation is not the 
most profitable way of making recovery from a debtor with resources. _ 

“It is admitted that Germany can only make substantial payments if, 
by restoration of her finances and stabilization of her currency, she secures 
a budget surplus available for reparations. Moreover, this surplus must be 
in a form which can be made available for external payments over the 
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foreign exchanges. External debts cannot be paid by the collection of 
depreciated paper marks. — 

“Tn the view of his Majesty’s Government, forcible interference with the 
economic life of Germany, even if consistent with the Treaty of Versailles, 
cannot assist in the necessary restoration. Not only will it prevent realiza- 
tion of any surplus for reparations but, by intensifying the disorder of 
German finance and currency, will have the gravest reactions on trade. 

“His Majesty’s Government, therefore, regard as doomed to failure the 
method pursued by the French and Belgian governments to secure repara- 
tions. Despite the wholesale seizures the occupation of the Ruhr has 
produced, at great cost, less receipts for the Allies, notably of coal and 
coke, than were forthcoming the previous year. Moreover, his Majesty's 
Government feel that the resulting situation involves a great and growing 
danger to the peaceful trade of the world, and not the least to that of 
Great Britain. 

“The Government regard the continuance of the present position as 
fraught with gravest risk, both economic and political. They consider an 
impartial fixation of Germany’s liability at a figure not inconsistent with 
her practical power of making payment as a matter of great urgency, and 
they have suggested what appears to them appropriate means to this end. 

“When steps have been thus taken to ascertain the real value of the 
asset, represented by German reparations, and to secure its realization 
without further depreciation, his Majesty’s Government will be ready to 
deal as generously as circumstances permit and in the light of their re- 
spective capacity to pay with the debts due to Great Britain by her Allies. 

“They cannot, having regard to Great Britain’s heavy material losses 
during and since the war, and to future tax burdens on its trade, admit 
that other countries are justified in claiming that the agreed percentages of 
reparation payments should now be further modified or changed in the 
order of priority. 

“But they remain prepared to ask for no more in respect for the very 
large sums due by their Allies than will, together with the reparation pay- 
ment by Germany, meet the British war debt to the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


GERMANY’s Apil.ity TO PAy.—Washington, July 20—Germany at present 
can pay nothing, according to the conclusions reached by the Institute of 
Economics in its report on Germany’s capacity to meet reparations demands 
just completed by Harold G. Moulton and C. E. Maguire and scheduled 
to appear from the press of a New York publisher on September I. 

The report declares it to be the conclusion of the Institute’s investigators 
that since the armistice Germany, in fulfillment of reparations obligations, 
has parted with goods, money, property, and securities worth to her not 
less than 26,000,000,000 gold marks, or about $5,188,000,000. This is less 
than Germany contends, but more than France admits, that the Germans 
have paid. The Allies, according to the Institute’s report, acknowledge 
the receipt, roughly, of $2,000,000,000. On the other hand, Germany claims 
credit for payments amounting, roughly, to $11,000,000,000. 

The discrepancy between these figures is explained, according to the 
Institute’s report, by the fact that the allied powers refused to allow credit 
for many of the largest items of German delivery. After declaring that 
Germany “at present can pay nothing,” the Institute asserts that “whether 
she will be able to pay in the near, or even distant, future depends on 
circumstances over which she has no direct contro!.” It declares that most 
of the values surrendered by Germany in fulfillment of reparation obliga- 
tions have been from capital and not income, and that “she has practically 
nothing left”; that Germany has no more capital to send across the border, 
no income, except paper marks, which the Allies will not accept, and that 
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the Allies cannot collect anything from Germany so long as they refuse to 
permit Germany to earn, by foreign trade, money acceptable to them, 
—New York Times, 21 July. 


FALL or Cuno CaBinet.—Withdrawal of support by the United Socialist 
Party in Germany forced the resignation of Chancellor Wilhelm Cuno and 
his cabinet on August 12. A new middle coalition cabinet was subsequently 
organized by Dr. Gustav Stresemann, with support of the United Socialist, 
Clerical, People’s and Democratic parties. 

The Socialist revolt against Cuno called for more aggressive measures 
to remedy internal economic difficulties, entry into the League of Nations, 
and more active foreign policy. 


UNITED STATES 

AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH Mexico.—On August 15 Mexican and American 
representatives signed the records of the conference which has been going 
on for some time in Mexico City, the records embodying an agreement 
designed to make possible the resumption of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. Two claims conventions were drawn up covering 
American claims against Mexico for damages during the revolutionary 
period from 1910-20 and Mexican claims against the United States resulting 
from the Pershing expedition and the occupation of Vera Cruz. These 
must be submitted to the American and *Mexican Senates for approval. 


The conference records contain Mexican Government interpretations of 
the subsoil-petroleum and agrarian legislation acceptable to the American 
delegates, and an expression of the Government’s intention to follow these 
interpretations in good faith. Under the subsoil-petroleum _ section 
American oil companies’ rights to suboil acquired prior to the going into 
effect of the Queretaro constitution on May 1, 1917, remain intact. After 
that date the provisions of the Queretaro constitution relating to the 
subsoil prevail, although the non-retroactivity of these provisions, notably 
the much mooted Article 27, is firmly established. 

Nothing is known officially relative to the subsoil-petroleum rights of 
Americans who acquired lands prior to May 1, 1917, but who did not 
explore or announce intention to exploit their lands for oil. It is understood 
the Mexican Government is unwilling to assure them their rights, but the 
United States delegates specifically reserved the rights of these individuals. 

Under the agrarian section of the understanding American rights ac- 
quired prior to the 1917 constitution remain intact under the laws then in 
force and the provisions of the constitution of 1857, but lands acquired 
since 1917, it is agreed, are subject to the provisions of the later constitu- 
tion relative to the division of huge estates and also to subsequent agrarian 
reform laws. 


British View or Twetve-Mire Limit.—Washington, July 23.—Ac- 
ceptance by the British Government of the Hughes proposal for stopping 
rum-running on the Atlantic coast through the establishment of a twelve- 
mile limit of search is expected by High Administration officials as a 
result of the favorable report upon it just made by the British Inter- 
Departmental Committee examining the question. 

A tangible idea of the contents is indicated in the recent letter of Lord 
Birkenhead in which he suggested acceptance of the twelve-mile limit for 
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liquor search only, the three-mile legal line otherwise remaining, in a con- 
yention to be renewed yearly and to contain a return concession by the 
United States permitting British ships to carry sealed liquors for the 
home-bound voyage. 


TREATY WITH TURKEY.—Negotiations at Lausfnne between Joseph C. 
Grew, American Minister to Switzerland, and Ismet Pasha as representa- 
tive of Turkey, were ended on August 6 by the signing of two treaties, one 
general and the other relating to extradition. The general treaty provides 
that American ships and aircraft of commerce and war will secure freedom 
of the Straits in accordance with the terms of the Straits convention, though 
the United States has not signed this convention and assumes no responsi- 
bility regarding its application. The difficulty over claims is settled by an 
agreement to leave them outside the treaty for separate negotiations to 
begin twenty days later. The treaty abolishes the capitulations, but provides 
that Americans in matters of personal status shall be subject only to 
American courts. Americans may travel and reside in Turkey, and engage 
in pursuits permitted by law to foreigners. Complete liberty of commerce 
and navigation is provided, and the most favored nation treatment in regard 
to import and export. duties and other restrictions on trade. 


Paciric TREATIES RATiFIED.—Washington, August 17.—The two most 
important treaties negotiated at the Washington Conference of 1921 became 
effective today with the exchange of ratifications at the State Department 
by representatives of the signatory powers. 

One is the Five-Power Treaty binding the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan to a reduction in naval establishments, which, for 
ten-year period, fixes a ratio of 5-5-3 for the capital ship strength of the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan and of 1.75 for that of France and 
Italy. The other is the Four-Power Treaty concluded by the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan relating to their insular possessions 
and dominions in the region of the Pacific. 

The exchange of ratifications, consummating that part of the work of 
the Washington Conference, took place at noon. The last signature was 
placed on the official documents at 12:12 o’clock. At that hour the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance ceased to exist. The Four-Power Treaty expressly 
stipulates that it “shall take effect on the deposit of ratification, which 
shall take place at Washington, and thereupon the agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London July 13, 1911, 
shall terminate.” 

Reduction of the American Navy in accordance with the terms of the 
Five-Power Treaty will begin immediately, according to announcement 
made by Theodore Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Navy, after the 
final exchanges today. As soon as the Navy Department had been notified 
by the State Department that the treaty was considered in full effect orders 
were sent whereby twenty-eight American capital ships, with an approxi- 
mate tonnage of 750,000, including ships under construction at private and 
at navy yards and old ships, will be dropped from the United States Navy. 

The document of exchange on the Naval Treaty signed today included 
the reservation of the French Government, stating that it was the under- 
standing of that Government that the treaty was to apply only to naval craft 
expressly stipulated in the agreement, and to no others. The procés-verbal 
after stating that the exchange took place in conformity with Article 24 of 
the treaty itself, continued: 
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““The French Government considered and always has considered tha 
the ratio of total tonnage in capital ships and aircraft carriers allowed ty 
the several contracting Powers do not represent the respective importange 
of the maritime interests of those Powers and cannot be extended to th 
categories of vessels other than those for which they were expressly 
stipulated.’ ” 

The Four-Power T?eaty contained the reservation which was adopted 
by the United States Senate at the time that it approved the treaty, which 
read as follows: 

“The United States understands that under the statement in the preamble 
or under the terms of the treaty there is no commitment to armed fore 
no alliance, no obligation to join in any defense.” 


LEAGUE AND WORLD COURT 


Arms Repuction PLAN.—Paris, August 8.—The draft of a treaty for 
“Mutual International Assistance and Armament Reduction” has finally 
emerged from discussions of the League of Nations’ Mixed Commission 
for Reduction of Armaments. 

The draft will be presented to the representatives of fifty-two nations 
at the league assembly next month at Geneva. If it is not changed or 
rejected there the nations which then decide to sign it—it will be submitted 
to the respective governments—will undertake the following terms: 

Any nation may contract defensive alliances as it sees fit just as if there 
were no league treaty of mutual guarantees. These alliances must next be 
submitted to the league council for approval as being purely defensive, If 
they are not approved, that particular nation gets no further into the 
mutual guarantee system until its defensive alliances are revised to suit the 
council. 

The vote on the draft was not unanimous, but by majority ballot, and 
there were several objections. France made a reservation that military 
agreements be exempted from the above provision because their value 
consisted in secrecy. Italy made reservations in all the three points. She 
points out the Austro-German alliance that operated in 1914 was sucha 
“defensive” one. 

After the alliances have been accepted by the council the contracting 
nation, the treaty provides, estimates the least armament it needs in con- 
sideration of its alliances. This estimate is submitted to the council. 
When that body has received the estimates of all the signatories of the 
treaty it may modify them in accordance with a general scheme of arma- 
ment allotment. The contracting nations must either accept this allotment 
or quit the mutual guarantee system. 

At this point several experts made reservations that their governments 
might not permit an international majority to prescribe their defensive 
armament. 


Ceci. Ip—EA HELD NULLIFIED 


This scheme is a composite of the ideas of Lord Robert Cecil and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Requin, French military expert, who recently declared 
that in the next war France would be first across the Rhine. 

The Italians say the original Cecil idea has been nullified. He intended 
to replace small groups with a single mutual guarantee, but the Italians 
say instead of being replaced the new system wil! simply seek to restrain 
them. On the whole, the French are well satisfied, they say, because it 
leaves them liberty of action. The Japanese are wondering if the. treaty 
does not commit their country too deeply to something. 

Lord Robert himself admits he is attempting to provide working 
apparatus for Article 10 of the league covenant, which guarantees inter- 
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national security and which was the chief reason for rejection of the league 
hy the United States Senate—New York World, 9 August. 


Wortp Court Rutes AcGAinst GERMANY.—The Hague, August 17.—At 
a public sitting of the World Court today judgment in the case of the 
steamer Wimbledon, involving the navigation of the Kiel Canal, was 
pronounced. ; eit 

The decision, which was drawn up by a majority of the court composed 
of nine judges, was that the suit was validly submitted and that the 
German authorities were wrong in refusing to allow passage to the 
Wimbledon. The German Government is in consequence declared to be 
under obligation to make good the damages sustained, estimated at approxi- 
mately 140,749 French francs. 

Judge Anzilotti of Italy and Judge Huber of Switzerland were unable 
to agree with the majority of the Court and availed themselves of the 
right of delivering separate opinions. Professor Schiicking, the German 
National Judge, appointed especially for this case, the first German Judge 
to sit on the Court took the same course. 

As will be remembered, the British steamer Wimbledon, chartered by a 
French company and loaded with a cargo of munitions consigned to 
Poland, presented itself at the entrance to the Kiel Canal en route to 
Danzig, and was barred from passage by the Germans, who justified their 
refusal by the German regulations regarding neutrality. The Versailles 
Treaty states that the Kiel Canal shall be maintained free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and war of all nations at peace with Germany 
on terms of entire equality. 

In reply to a protest made on the basis of this provision the German 
Government stated that as the treaty of peace between Poland and Russia 
had not been ratified, the transit of war materials destined for either of 
these countries through German territory was forbidden. A preliminary 
peace treaty between Poland and Russia, however, had been ratified, limit- 
ing the frontiers generally, and the final peace treaty between those 
countries had been signed, but not ratified. 

The judgment is based upon the general rule contained in Article 380 
of the Versailles treaty, the effect of which, in the Court’s opinion, is that 
the Kiel Canal has ceased to be an inland navigable waterway, the use of 
which by vessels of powers other than the riparian State is left to the 
discretion of that State. 

By stating that the Kiel Canal shall be maintained open to the vessels 
of nations at peace with Germany, the Versailles Treaty, it was held, 
contemplated the possibility of a future war in which Germany would be 
involved. If the conditions of access to the canal-were also to be modified 
in the event of a conflict between powers remaining at peace with Germany, 
the treaty would not have failed to say so, it is declared, and the omission 
of this statement may be considered as intentional. 

The judgment refers to the American Presidential proclamation of 
November, 1914, for the use of the Panama Canal in the World War, 
express provision being made for the passage of men of war of the 
belligerents as well as prizes of war, and no restriction being placed upon 
the passage of merchant ships of any nationality carrying contraband. The 
proclamation of May, 1917, issued after the United States had entered the 
war, which forbade the use of the Panama Canal by enemy ships, whether 
public or private, was also cited. 

The judgment concludes that as it has never been alleged that the 
neutrality of the United States before its entry into the war was in any 
way compromised by the fact that the Panama Canal could be used by 
belligerents’ vessels, the case of the Kiel Canal is analagous, it is declared, 
and the argument is invalidated that Germany’s neutrality would necessarily 
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have been imperilled if the authorities had allowed the passage of the 
Wimbledon because it was carrying contraband consigned to a State then 
engaged in armed conflict—New York World, 18 August. 


Wortp Court Denies Jurtspiction.—The Hague, July 23.—The Perma. 
nent Court of International Arbitration today, by a vote of seven to four, 
declared itself. incompetent to pronounce an opinion in a dispute between 
a member of the League of Nations and a non-member, without the latter's 
consent. 

The non-member in this case was Russia, which refused to recognize 
the Court’s jurisdiction in the Soviet Government’s controversy with Fin 
land over the Treaty of Dorpat, which as interpreted by Finland obligates 
Russia to grant a certain measure of autonomy to Eastern Karelia, situated 
a'ong the frontier of Finland and inhabited by a population belonging to 
the Finnish race. 

These provisions relating to autonomy were inserted in the peace treaty 
between Finland and Soviet Russia and in a declaration made by the 
Russian delegation in the protocol of signature. 

The Court observed that this point was at the present moment the 
subject of acute controversy between Finland and Russia, and for this 
reason to give an answer to the question or even to form an advisory 
opinion would be equivalent to settling the dispute. 

It also observed that a reply to question submitted would have made an 
inquiry into the question of fact indispensable, which inquiry the Court 
would have found dificult to carry out without Russia’s concurrence. 

This is the first time that the World Court has adjudged itself in- 
competent to act on a case brought before it, and the Finnish agent in the 
proceeding, Rafael Erich, professor of international law and a former 
diplomat, is greatly chagrined, but the decision is generally held Dy legal 
experts here to demonstrate the Court’s independence of League influences 
and its strictly juridical attitude toward its work. 

There has been much speculation in international legal circles at The 
Hague, now crowded with eminent legal experts as to whether the Court 
could declare itself competent in a case which was undefended and where 
the defendant refused to recognize the World Court and the League o 
Nations.—New York Times, 24 July. 


RUSSIA 


Tue New Soviet ConstiTtuTion.—Washington, August 13.—The new 
Federal Constitution of Soviet Russia, adopted by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union on July 6 last and now to be submitted to the 
All-Russian Congress, is so much a thing of checks and balances, nominal 
at least, that it should delight the heart of the professional constitutional 
lawyer. But it is inaccurate to say that this new Russian Federal Constitu- 
tion closely resembles the Constitution of the United States, as has been 
claimed by some of the Soviet spokesmen. 

For example, it appears that the judicial processes will not be so inde- 
pendent of legislative and administrative influences ; again, there is merging 
of administrative and legislative powers in a way undreamed of in this 
country; still again, practically all power derives from the Congress of 
the Soviet Federation, whereas in this country the administrative power 
derives directly from the people. Finally, the central Government will 
have far-reaching power over the finances of the constituent states. 

The Constitution is being set up for a federation which is composed of: 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 
The Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic. 
The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic. 
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The Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (which in- 
cludes the Socialist Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan, the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Georgia and the Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia). 


This federation of the four big Soviet republics is given the name in the 
new Constitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The authority 
of the federation will extend over an area that touches the Black Sea on 
the west, the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Pacific Ocean on the east and 
dips down as far as Afghanistan on the south. It is an area that includes 
great shares of Europe and Asia and that is several times larger than the 
continental territory of the United States. 

The Congress is to be composed of one representative for each 25,000 
voters in the urban districts. and one representative for each 125,000 
inhabitants in the rural districts. The representatives in the Soviet 
Congress are to be chosen in the district Soviet Congresses. Where there 
is none, the representatives are to be chosen by the Soviet Congresses of 
the constituent republics. 

Provision is made for special sessions of the Soviet Congress, but it is 
evidently the expectation of the framers of the constitution that it will 
not be in session for prolonged periods, and thus elaborate provision is 
made for the exercise during recess of its “supreme authority.” When the 
congress is not in session its authority is to be exercised by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, or by the 
presidium of that committee—which is a sort of super-executive committee 
and acts when the full committee is not in session.—Baltimore Sun, 14 


August. 

















REVIEW OF BOOKS 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN WAR AND REVOLUTION, by 
H. Graf, Commander I. R. N, (Translated from Russian) 
Printed by R. Oldenbourg, Munich. 


This book is a personal account by an officer in the Russian Navy, of 
affairs in that service from the beginning of the war in 1914 until the 
dissolution of the Russian Navy by the revolution. It is worthy of serious 
historical consideration. The author served most of the war as executive 
officer of the fine destroyer Novik. He writes from his own knowledge and 
experience of affairs in the Baltic Fleet, and from documents and recol- 
lections of officers of the Black Sea Fleet in regard to affairs in that force. 

The first part of the book deals with operations against the external 
enemy up to 1917, when the revolution broke out. During this time the 
Russian Navy was of course greatly outnumbered in the Baltic. It never- 
theless was able to conduct many skillful and successful operations against 
the enemy. Its main object was ever the defense of the Gulf of Riga and 
the Gulf of Finland against attempts by the Germans to land troops 
behind the Russian armies along the coast. In this the Russian Navy was 
successful. Not until the revolution had demoralized the Navy did the 
Germans succeed in forcing the Gulf of Riga, or dare to make any serious 
attempts against the Gulf of Finland. The Black Sea Fleet, quite other- 
wise, held and exercised command of the sea in that area. It skilfully 
supported the right wing of the Russian Army in the Caucasus; it soon 
seriously injured and contained the Goeben and Breslau in Constantinople, 
as well as rendering ineffective the ships of the Turkish Navy. 

It can thus be seen from the book that the Russian Navy, while from 
its size and position had no vital mission to carry out, nevertheless, did, 
in the early part of war, what it had to do, and did it in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. 

The second part of the book concerns itself with what happened in the 
Navy from the beginning of the February revolution up to its final collapse 
as a fighting force in 1918. The conditions and situations described seem 
literally unbelievable. Yet they occurred. How could that force so 
cohesive and disciplined in 1916 have suddenly fallen to pieces as it did? 
The answer must be found in Russian character and government. 


These pages are well worth study. A clear exposé is given of the 
methods of the Revolutionists. Knowing as we do the expressed intentions 
of Moscow to foment revolution in all western nations, we might well be on 
the lookout against any similar methods being attempted in our service. 
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Fortunately we have at least one tremendous advantage over the Rus- 
sians. Our men are intelligent, and not easily to be swayed by specious 
doctrine from Moscow. I would not like to think what would happen 
to any Red agitator who tried to sew seeds of sedition amongst our crews. 
But they would undoubtedly try it if they thought they could “get away 
with it.” Let forewarned be forearmed! 

The author speaks feelingly of the great difficulty that the Russian 
Navy had always experienced in obtaining seamen to man its ships. This 
problem is one with which we of the United States Navy can sympathize. 
A nation of large continental area, having small extent of sea coast, they 
found it very difficult to get properly trained men to man their ships. 
They utilized the conscription, and trained their men as best they could. 
Most wanted some technical training that would serve them after leaving 
the navy. These trained men would not re-enlist. There was not enough 
cruising at sea to train the men, to make seamen of them. And this lack 
was felt when the revolution arose. Seamen, with the seaman’s external 
outlook would not have been so deeply disaffected. It is not in the 
seaman’s nature to be disloyal to his service. 

Here also we can learn a lesson. 

The appearance of the book is not commensurate with its importance. 
Yellow paper cover, poor paper, full of misspelled words and grammatical 
errors, it shows itself what is, a translation into English, of a German 
translation of the Russian original. “Traduttore Traditore” very truly 
in this case. 

Let us quote the final passage “ . . . and so St. Andrew’s flag is no 
more. Where it once waved now the Red flag flies; it has the color of 
blood, of civil war, of torture and treachery. Our ships, the pride of 
our former days, have been dishonored as the whole of Russia has been. 

“It is death then? For these skeletons of ships it is death; but for 
the idea of the Navy it is but a long sleep. The time will come when 
. . . Russia rises from the dead, and the Navy will revive. And then on 
the masts of its new ships, St. Andrew’s flag, white with a blue transversal 
cross, will wave again in the wind.” 


et oe Le 


THE ESSENTIALS OF TRANSFORMER PRACTICE, by 
Emerson G. Reed, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York, 1923. Price $3.00, 265 pages. 


The author in his preface says: “In short the men for whom I am 
writing and hope to interest are engineering students and operating en- 
gineers.” The auther has produced a book that will be very helpful to 
engineers, but he has not produced a satisfactory text for students. 
Twenty-five separate articles on the various phases of transformer design, 
construction, and operation have been loosely tied together in book form. 
There is little in the way of a connected development of transformer 
characteristics from fundamental considerations, and in the whole book 
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only five transformer vector diagrams appear. On the other hand with i 
wealth of practical information it should be a valuable reference book fg 
advanced electrical students and practicing engineers. 


L. A. D, 


LA CAMPAGNE DE BRUIX EN MEDITERRANEE, MARS 
AOUT, 1799, by Lieutenant de Vaisseau G. Douin, Paris, 192 
Published under the direction of the Historical Service of the 
French Naval General Staff. 


Review sy ALLAN Westcott, Proressor, U. S. Navat ACADEMY 


This volume belongs to a series of notable historical studies promoted 
by the French Naval Etat-Major, in line with similar research undertaken 
by both the army and navy general staffs of other nations, and designed 
aS a preparation for the solution of future naval problems. The principle 
involved in this method of preparation is sound, for the problems of the 
future can be solved only by intelligence and imagination plus a thorough 
understanding of the experience of the past. With the passing of Mahan, 
the value of such historical study is underestimated in American naval 
training. 

The lessons from Bruix’s campaign lie chiefly in his failures. In 1799, 
after the battle of the Nile and the isolation of Napoleon in Egypt, 
Bruix was sent from Brest to the Mediterranean with practically the whole 
French fleet. It was a brilliant strategic move, so secretly planned that 
for weeks the British Admiralty were kept guessing as to its objective, 
Even without the aid of Spain, Bruix had a superiority over the British 
in the Mediterranean. At the end of three months he returned to Brest 
after a cruise almost barren of results. 

The reasons for this failure may be grouped under three heads, 
First, there was a belief that mere superiority in the scene of war would 
cause the enemy to vanish, without energetic pursuit and destruction. 
With St. Vincent and Nelson as opponents, the psychology of this was 
fatal. Second, there were efforts to make assurance doubly sure by secut- 
ing the co-operation of the Spanish fleet. This led to friction, slowed down 
operations, and prevented aggressive action. Finally, the fault lay partly 
in the character of the French commander. 


To quote the author: “With Bruix imagination prevailed over logic. 


When two ships collided in his squadron, his whole plan was changed 
without valid reason. . . . Had he held firmly to his plan, he could 
have captured in detail all of Nelson’s squadron scattered between Malta, 
Naples, and Palermo. After that, what would have prevented his joining 
the Spanish at a predetermined rendezvous, and with the combined fleet 
striking a blow at Minorca? He would then have been waging that 
methodical warfare without which there can be no lasting results, and 
which alone could have saved Malta and perhaps Egypt. But no; at the 
moment of action his arm swerved, his will faltered. There was lacking 
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in him that firmness of purpose which was Nelson’s in an eminent degree. 
His spirit was less solid, less steadfast. He valued a clever maneuver as 
equal to a victory, and realized only later that his cleverness got him 
nowhere. Bruix’s mind lacked clearness. Rarely did he perceive at once 
the right thing to do. He dreamed of enterprises that remained chimer- 
ical, and let the real one slip through his fingers. He exhausted his force in 
marches and countermarches, spoiling one of the most admirable strategic 
surprises that naval history has recorded, to accomplish an operation that 
a division of frigates could have done.” 


OPERATIONS OF THE 2oth DIVISION. Compiled by Major 
W. S. Bowen, C.A.C. The Coast Artillery Journal, Fort 
Monroe, Va., 1923. 6x9%4. 410 pp. Price $1.25. 


This volume gives the operations of the 29th Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force, under the command of Major General Charles G. 
Morton, during the month of October, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne sector. 
The period covered one of the most hard-fought campaigns of the 
Great War. 

The book is a compilation of the reports of the officers commanding 
the various units in the division, from the division commander down to 
and including the platoon commanders. It contains also a complete record 
of the messages sent from and received at division headquarters, and the 
various field orders covering the operations of the division, including those 
of the First Army (U. S.) and the 18th Division (French). There is 
also an excellent map embracing the front occupied by the 29th Division, 
and showing in detail the country from Dannevoux to Verdun. 

As these are the official reports, “written in the atmosphere of war, at a 
time when the writers had just concluded one offensive operation and were 
prepared to enter another,” they are of special interest, not only to all who 
took part in these operations, but to the general student of the campaign 
as well. 

In its completeness the book is not only an unusual record, but a valuable 
historical document. Altogether, it reflects great credit both upon the 
Division which with such thoroughness prepared the reports, and upon the 
compiler who with such care assembled them. 


H. G. S. W. 














SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Present Membership, 4636. Changes since Janu- 
Membership ary I, 1923: New Members, 187. Resignations, 
74. Deaths, 20. Total Increase, 93. 


In order to bring the subscription rate more 
Subscription nearly in line with the cost of publication, the 
Rates Board of Control has increased the subscription 

rate to $5.00 per year. A special rate of $3.50 
per year is made to members only (not available to societies or 
organizations) in order that they may send subscriptions for the 
PROCEEDINGS to their relatives and friends. (Foreign postage 
50 cents extra in all cases). Subscriptions are automatically dis- 
continued at expiration. 


For a number of years, members desiring bound copies 
Bound of the ProceepiNnGs have been able to obtain these for 
Copies a slight additional payment, recently amounting to 

$4.00 per year. The actual additional cost to the In- 
stitute is approximately $16.97 per member per year. The net 
loss of approximately $13.00 per member per year has been 
borne by the Institute. As the number of bound copies per issue 
is only seventeen, the Board of Control has decided to discontinue 
furnishing bound copies, effective 1 January, 1924. 


For a number of years members residing abroad have 
Foreign been paying fifty cents extra per year for foreign 
Postage _ postage, which does not quite cover the additional cost 

to the Institute at the present time. Life members 
residing abroad have not heretofore made this payment. The 
Board of Control has decided that all classes of membership shall 
be treated on the same basis, and life members residing abroad 
will, therefore, be required to pay fifty cents per year for foreign 
postage, effective 1 January, 1924. 
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The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches 
Articles of the service, including the reserve force. Non- 

members as well as members may submit articles, and 
authors receive due compensation for articles published. Com- 
pact, well digested articles are more likely to be accepted for early 
publication. In accepting articles for publication, the Institute 
reserves the right to have such articles revised or rearranged, 
where necessary, in order to bring them up to the required 
standard of articles published in the ProceepIncs—the cost, if 
any, to be deducted from the compensation due the author. 


Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
Reprints of free of charge. Additional copies to the number 
Articles desired will be furnished at author’s expense, pro- 

vided request is made before going to press. 


Discussion of articles published in the ProcrrEp- 
Discussions _INGs is cordially invited. Discussions accepted 

for publication are paid for at approximately one- 
half the rate for original articles. 


As soon as practicable after the publication of books 


k ; ? ; : 
Beet on subjects of professional interest, the Institute 
Reviews : ; ree ‘ 

aims to publish authoritative reviews of them. 
To insure the delivery of the PRocEEDINGs and other 
Address communications from the U. S. Naval Institute, it 
of is essential that members and subscribers notify the 


Members Secretary and Treasurer of every change of address 

without delay. No responsibility can be accepted 
for failure to receive the ProcrepINGcs, where members fail to 
comply with this rule. 


H. G. S. WALLACE, 
Commander, U. S. Navy, Secretary and Treasurer. 











SPECIAL NOTICE 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE, 1924 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal and a life-member. 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, ig — 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best original article on any subject — 
pertaining to the naval profession published in the ProcEepINcs during { 
current year, The prize will be in addition to the author’s compensation — 
paid upon publication of the article. 

On the following page are given suggested topics. Articles are not © 
limited to these topics and no additional weight will be given an article in — 
awarding the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics 
over one written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: ie 

1. All original articles published in the ProceepINcs during 1923 shall” 
be eligible for consideration for the prize. as 

2. No article received after October 1 will be available for publica 
in 1923. Articles received subsequent to October 1, if accepted, will 
published as soon as practicable thereafter. a 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best article publis d 
during 1923 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may 
receive “Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may” 
decide. 

4. In case one or more articles receive “Honorable Mention,” 
writers thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars 
a life-membership (unless the author is already a life member) in tt e 
Institute, the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board ¢ 
Control in each case. ? 

5. The method adopted by the Board of Control in selecting the Pris 
Essay is as follows: 

(a) Prior to the January meeting of the Board of Control each mem | 
ber will submit to the Secretary and Treasurer a list of the articles pub © 
lished during the year which, in the opinion of that member, are worthy ¢ 
consideration for prize. From this a summarized list will be prepa 
giving titles, names of authors, and a number of original lists on whid 
each article appeared. 

(b) At the January meeting of the Board of Control this summary © 
will, by discussion, be narrowed down to a second list of not more than © 
ten articles. 1 

(c) Prior to the February meeting of the Board of Control, each” 
member will submit his choice of five articles from the list of ten. These 
will be summarized as before. 

(d) At the February meeting of the Board of Control this final sum- 
mary will be considered. The Board will then decide by vote which 
articles shall finally be considered for prize and shall then proceed to de- 
termine the relative order of merit. 

6. It is requested that all articles submitted be typewritten and in dupli- 
cate; articles submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

7. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Saag ture 


























3. S. WALLACE, 
Commander, U. e a. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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